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^11  ERE  would  be,  perhaps,  some  little  diiHcuUy  in  making 
out  a  clear,  short  reply  to  the  question,  Why  is  it  desirable 
to  obtain  more  information  of  the  state  of  the  humdn  race  in  the 
yet  im()erfeotly  examined  parts  of  tlie  world  ? — since  that  ques¬ 
tion  is  nearly  identical  with  this,  W  nat  satisfaction  can  there  be 
ill  having  a  still  ampler  vision  of  the  depravity  of  a  race  whose 
nature  was  originally  good,  a  race  which  can  be  happy  only  in 
bfitig  good,  and  which  therefore  in  being  bad  is  necessarily 
miserable  ? 


.We  are  supposing  the  question  to  be  addressed  to  the  inquirer 
who  is  actuated  merely  by  the  general  principle  of  curiosity, 
probably  the  most  prevailing  principle  in  the  passion  for  raoro 
of  this  melancholy  kind  of  knowledge.  It  is  a  diderent  thing 
if  tills  desire  is  combined  with  some  specific  valuable  object 
if  the  knowledge  is  sought  to  be  obtained  in  aid  of  serious  spe« 
culations  and  projects  for  doing  good  to  mankind ;  if  it  in 
nought  for  the  purpose  of  judging  the  better  where  and  how  it 
may  be  the  roost  practicable  and  hoiieful  to  make  moral  war  on 
ignorance,  delusion,  barbarism,  and  iniquity  ;  if  it  is  sought  as 
Uie  ground  of  schemes  for  communicating  the  Bible  and  Chris¬ 
tianity  ;  if  it  is  pursued  in  the  spirit  of  wishing  to  pray  the 
more  appropriately  to  Heaven  in  behalf  of  a  miserable  world. 

Nor  must  we  afiect  to  undervalue  the  inferior  objects,  a  bene- 
beial  extension  of  commerce,  the  improvement  of  any  useful 
srts  of  life,  and  the  means  for  the  more  judicious  direction  of 
cx|>eriroents  of  colonisation.  If  it  should  be  represented  that 
important  accessions  also  may  be  brought  to  the  philosophy  of 
buinau  nature,  to  use  a  high  diction,  from  our  extending  ac¬ 
quaintance  wiUi  remote  trib^,  we  will  confess  we  think  it  must 
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liAVP  been  either  oi»r  own  fault,  or  soinethinjj  intrinsically  mys¬ 
terious  in  the  subject,  if  wc  have  not  lonif  since  come  to  a  com¬ 
prehensive  ami  tin.il  estimate  of  the  nature  of  iimn. 

There  is  a  class  of  readers  who  never  Ciu.  witiioiit  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  contempt,  hear  such  terms  ap))liiMl  to  human  nature  as 
wc  have  used  above,  in  reftTence  to  its  moral  condition.  If  any 
hueb  are  in  the  habit  of  ins(>ectin!^  our  pat^es,  we  wotiUI  recom¬ 
mend  them  to  iierusc  this  account  of  the  people  of  the  'I'onga 
Islands,  a  tribe  in  many  resj  ects  very  far  above  the  lowest 
fiei^HH?  in  the  scale  of  Immunity,  but  aicon^  whom  it  is  one 
of  the  most  favourite  occupations  to  knock  out  one  another's 
brains;  an  expression  which  we  do  not  employ  from  any  par¬ 
tiality  to  a  strons;  viilt^ar  phrase;— this  precise  operation  was 
literally  one  of  the  chief,  if  not  the  very  chief,  of  the  occupa¬ 
tions  and  delif^hls  of  these  people  durinp^  the  four  years  spent 
amona;  them  by  the  very  ohst'rvant  yonn^  man  to  whom  the 
inauisilive  public  are  indebted  for  these  volumes. 

He  is  not  in  a  strict  literary  sense  their  .\uthor.  But,  by 
Dr.  Martin's  account,  every  fact  and  circumstance  is  so  care¬ 
fully  ft^ven  ill  bis  statement,  and  with  so  constant  an  interven¬ 
tion  of  his  check  and  sanction  at  every  step  in  the  progress  of 
Uie  relation,  that  the  adventurer  himself  stands  distinctly  before 
Uic  public  as  the  authority  for  the  whole  matter  of  the  book ; 
while  nevertheless  he  is  under  very  ^reat  obligations  to  Dr. 
Martin  for  throwing  the  whole  into  arrangement,  and  bringing 
it  out  in  so  respectable  a  form.  ' 

In  a  long  Introduction,  Dr.  M.  has  given  sudi  particulars  of 
information  as  the  reader  might  be  expected  to  desire  concerning 
Mr.  Mariner  ;  has  explainetl  the  whole  of  the  partnership  pro¬ 
cess  in  composing  the  book ;  and^bas  pointed  out,  as  aiding  to 
verify  its  statements,  a  number  of  undesigned  coincidences 
with  the  accounts  of  Capt.  Cook,  and  other  voyagers,  and  the 
missionaries  in  the  Soutii  Sea;  indicating,  at  the  same  time, 
the  advantages  which  Mr.  Mariner  has  possessed  over  the  other 
rclaters  and  descrihers,  from  his  long  and  intimate  communi¬ 
cation  witli  tiie  barbarians,  and  his  implication  in  their  trsn- 
sactioiiM. 

Mr.  Mariner  appears  to  have  had  no  design  of  calling  the 
public  attention  to  his  adventures,  or  the  knowledge  lie  had 
aci|uired  iu  them,  till  urged  to  it  by  his  Editor,  who*  sought 
Ills  acquaintance  in  consequence  of  hearing  among  his  con¬ 
nexions  some  reports  of  his  extraordinary  story. 

•  My  cariosity  being  strongly  excited,'  says  Dr.  M., '  1  solicited 
Kia  acquaintance.  In  the  course  of  three  or  four  interviews  I  dis* 
covered,  with  much  satisfaction,  that  the  infonnation  he  was  able  to 
communicate  respecting  tbc  people  with  whom  he  had  been  to  lone 
and  so  intimately  associated,  was  very  far  superior  to,  and  inch  morg 
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extciulvc  tiian  any  thing  that  had  yet  appeared  before  the  public. 
HU  ansa  ers  to  several  inquiries,  in  regard  to  their  religion,  govern* 
ment.  and  habits  of  life,  were  given  with  that  kind  of  unassuming 
confidence  which  bespeaks  a  th(»rough  intimacy  with  the  subject,  and 
carries  with  it  the  conviction  oftruth:— in  fact,  having  been  thrown 
upon  those  islands  at  an  early  age.  his  young  and  flexible  mind  had  so 
accorded  itself  with  the  hahits  and  circumstances  of  the  natives,  that 
he  evinced  no  dispo.'dtion  to  overrate  or  to  embellish  what  to  him  waa 
neither  strange  nor  new.’ 

When,  however,  it  is  told,  that  this  investigator  of  the  ha¬ 
bits,  governincni,  and  religion,  of  a  peculiar  rare,  had  not 
finished  his  sixteenth  year  at  the  time  of  his  being  thrown 
among  them,  some  doubt  may  very  naturally  be  excii«  d  as  to 
his  intellectual  com|>etence.  It  >Yas  therefore  very  proper  to 
mention,  that  thougti  destined  to  the  scu-service  hy  his  father, 
whose  own  early  life  had  been  so  employed,  he  was  in  a  respec¬ 
table  degree  an  educated  youth.  'Fhe  tutor  is  mentioned  in 
whose  ‘  HCidfMuy,’ 

—  *  besides  the  common  acquisitions  of  reading,  writing*  and  arith¬ 
metic,  he  had  made  much  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  history, 

Draphy,  and  the  French  language,  and  also  some  advance  in  tne 
rudiments  of  the  Latin.* 

The  particulars  in  the  book,  if  they  were  given  to  the  Editor 
exactly,  in  point  of  substance,  as  they  are  given  to  the  public, 
certainly  furnish,  by  their  multitude,  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  distinctness  of  the  Author's  statement,  iinuhvioiis  also  as 
tome  of  them  would  have  been  to  a  slightly  tliscrimiiiating  ob¬ 
server,  strong  evidence  of  very  good  faculties,  unusually  ma¬ 
ture,  and  kept  in  a  full  exercise  of  vigilant  observation.  ISouie 
special  iustances  are  mentioned  by  the  Editor  of  the  uncommon 
fidelity  of  his  memory  It  is  quite  apparent,  too,  that  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  choosing  and  acting  a  part,  in  emergencies  and  some¬ 
times  very  critical  junctures,  force<l  this  youthful  mind  to  a  state 
of  decision,  of  vigour,  of  promptitude,  of  policy,  and  of  self- 
command,  far  beyond  the  ordinary  attainments  of  such  an 
age.. 

It  seems  that  though  subsequently  to  this  perilous  and  ro- 
lUantic  portion  of  bis  life,  young  Mariner  has  subsided  into  *  a 
*  seilateness  of  character,  and  disposition  to  rest  and  quiet,  which,* 
says  his  Editor,  *  may  easily  be  conceived  to  arise  from  JU- 
*  ap|K>intments,  and  uiicx|)ected  hardships  and  dangers,  expe- 
^  rienced  at  too  early  a  |>eriod  of  life,'  he  disclosed  in  his  moat 
juvenile  years,  ^  evident  proofs  of  a  mind  very  susceptible  of 
*  external  imj)resaions,  disposed  to  activity,’  and  of  a  cast  appa> 
reoUy  ‘  fitted  for  a  life  of  change  and  adventure.* 

*  He  was  food  of  books  of  travels,  and  he  used  often  to  say  how 
much  be  should  like  to  live  among  savages  and  meet  with  strange 
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occurrenrca :  a  dispoaition  indeed  not  uncommon  among  some  young 
itiindt.  His  sports  and  amusements  were  frequently  those  of  an 
active,  adventurous,  and  sometimes  of  a  daring  kind.* 

Nevertheless,  when  it  came  to  the  point  that  he  was  to  em¬ 
bark  ill  a  likely  course  for  meeting  with  adventures,  ho  was  &u 
little  disposed  deliberately  to  enter  on  his  father's  plan,  disliked 
us  it  was  extremely  by  his  mother,  that  the  employment  at  ati 
attorney’s  desk  was  adopted  in  preference  to  going  on  ship¬ 
board.  Hut  it  was  not  long  before  this  choice  was  suddenly 
reversed  hy  the  animated  and  sanguine  repn^sentations  of  a  man 
who  ha<l  been  trained  to  a  maritime  lil'e  under  his  father,  aud 
was  just  about  to  sail  as  captain  of  a  large  privaU^er  and  South- 
Sea  whaler,  'riiere  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  anil  almost  before 
bis  pens  were  dry,  Planner  was  on  board  and  on  the  Atlantic* 
The  Hort  au  Prince,  Captain  Duck,  weighed  anchor  at 
Ciravest'iid  on  the  l‘2th  of  February,  1^05;  and  a  very  rapid 
narrative  brings  her  speedily  on  some  of  the  tracks  of  that  mc; 
inondilc  ninl  formidable  fraternity  the  Hucaniers,  on  the  western 
coast  of  Spanish  America,  where  we  have  a  very  tolerahW  story 
of  adventures,  in  the  way  of  chaces,  surprises,  captures,  and 
]dunderings,  though  forming  a  very  languid  sequel  to  the  exploit^ 
of  those  wild  and  terrible  outlaws ;  to  whose  barbarity  we  have, 
at  the  same  time,  a  pleasing  contrast  in  the  humane  and  lilieral 
spirit  displayed  by  Captain  Duck  toward  his  enemies,' which 
drew  from  some  of  them  a  polite  and  grateful  return  of  civilities. 
The  naval -and- wur-story  is  agreeably  relieved  by  some  of  (he 
incidents ;  such  as  that  of  the  captain  s  refusing,  from  pure  l>c- 
ncvolenee,  to  surrender,  in  the  arrangements  of  accommodatioo 
and  exchange  with  the  Spanish  authorities,  several  negro  slaves 
who  were  among  his  prisoners,  .and  who  clung  round  his  knees 
to  implore  him  not  to  give  them  up.  And  there  was  an  amusing 
adventure  of  civilities  and  invectives  between  young  Mariner 
and  the  only  daughter  of  the  governor  of  Tola,  at  whose  house 
the  Englishmen  were  very  politely  entertained.  She  was  of  the 
age  of  sixteen,  and  had  just  finished  her  education  at  a  nunnery. 
She  expressed  her  horror  at  the  sacrilege  which  the  English  had 
committed  in  plundering  a  chnrcli,  and  which  they  bud  medi- 
tate<l  to  extend  to  a  nunnery,  southward  of  Calao. 

‘  She  lifted  up  her  hands  and  eyes,  uttered  some  expressions  in 
Spanish,  and  Laboured  for  a  little  time*  under  considerable  agitation. 
She  expressed  in  tolerably  gooil  English  her  sentiments  upon  these 
tubje^,  in  particular  to  young  Manner,  and  told  him  she  was  q^te 
reriain  his  ship  would  never  reach  England.  She  asked  him  it  he 
had  any  hand  in  robbing  the  church ;  to  which,  when  he  replied  jo¬ 
cosely  that  he  had  only  knocked  down  as  many  images  as  lie  coiiW 
reach,  she  piedicteii  tnat  he  would  never  again  see  his  father  and 
motiiex;  aud  that  (he  ship  aud  all  the  crew  would  certainly  be  do*' 
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stroyeii  us  a  just  judgment  from  God.  Mariner  told  her  that 'if  she 
were  in  England  she  would  stand  a  chance  of  being  punished  for  a 
witch .  the  observation  caused  her  to  laugh,  but  produced  liim,  at  the 
same  time,  a  pretty  smart  box  on  the  ears.  So  great  a  favour,  from  so 
fair  a  haiul,  could  not  but  be  received  in  good  part ;  he  accordingly 
took  the  first  opportunity  of  going  on  board  and  bringing  her  a 
cheese,  us  u  present,  (the  scarcity  of  the  article  rendering  it  valu¬ 
able  at  this  place.)  She,  taking  a  pair  of  gold  buckles  from  her 
shoes,  gave  them  to  him ;  but  not  without  reminding  him  that  he 
would  never  again  see  home;  and  that,  therefore,  the  buckles  which 
she  presented  merely  as  an  acknowledgment,  would  not  long  be  of 
service  to  him.* 

A  had  and  incurable  leak  of  the  ship  gave  a  great  deal  of 
croiihle ;  hut  the  worst  grievance  arose  from  the  double  nature  of 
their  commission, — to  take  prizes  and  to  catch  whales.  The 
objects  so  iuterfered  with  each  other  as  to  prevent  the  satisfactory 
prosecution  of  either ;  the  crew  became  dist^ontented,  and  little 
less  than  an  open  riifittire  took  place  between  the  captain,  and 
Mr.  Hrown,  the  ‘  wiialiiu^-master.*  The  illness  and  death  of 
Captain  Duck  put  tlie  latter  in  full  command,  which  he  exer¬ 
cised  in  a  manner  whitdi  disappointed  and  alienated  all  on  board. 
They  caught  a  number  of  whales ;  made  a  considerable  run  on 
the  Pacific ;  touched  at  Owliyee,  where  eight  natives  were  taken 
on  board  ;  thence  directed  their  course  for  Otaheite,  with  the 
leak  in  an  alarming  state ;  missed  that  island  through  an  adverse 
current ;  sti^ered  for  the  Friendly  Islands;  and  ‘  on  the  iOth  of 
‘  November  1800,  brought  to,  for  the  last  time,  at  the  N.W. 

‘  ])oint  of  Lefooga,  one  of  the  Hapai  islands,  in  the  same  place 
‘  where  Captain  (*ook  had  formerly  anchored.’  The  eventful 
story  of  this  and  the  two  following  days,  is  told  in  a  very  lively 
manner.  Nearly  half  the  crew,  many  of  them  perhaps  ill-dis¬ 
posed  enough,  hut  irritated  too  to  fury  by  the  conduct  of  Brown, 
deserted  to  the  islainl.  The  ship  was  surrounded  and  inundated 
by  the  natives,  accompanied  by  a  man  of  Owliyee  resident  uu 
the  islaml,  who  could  talk  some  Fnglisli ;  and  who  took  very 
great  pains  to  assure  the  ptviple  of  the  Port  au  Prince,  that  the 
i'^laiidors  had  the  most  friendly  disposition  towards  them,’  One 
ol  the  Owliyee  men,  however,  who  had  come  in  the  ship,  was, 
from  what  lie  observed,  convinced  of  the  contrary,  warned  Mr. 
Brown  of  a  deadly  design,  and  advised  him  not  to  permit  so  great 
a  iiuniher  of  these  treacherous  friends  on  hoard ;  for  the  pre¬ 
sumption  of  oflering  which  advice,  the  infatuated  commander 
threatened  to  have  him  flogged.  The  next  day,  the  30th,  the 
dauger  bt^ame  so  evident  to  the  ship’s  company  that  had  rc- 
tuained,  as  to  im|>cl  them  to  make  an  earnest  represimtation  to 
the  captain.  And  in  fact  it  was  afterwards  learnt,  that  an  acci¬ 
dental  movement  of  Mariner,  at  a  critical  moment,  was  the  cause 
uf  preventing  the  accomplishment  that  day  of  a  roost  skilfully 
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contrived  desif^n  for  takine^  possession  of  the  ship.  Brown  did 
reluctantly  briiif^  himself  to  signify  to  the  chiefs  liis  dislike  of 
having  so  many  islanders  armed  on  hoard.  I'liev  instantly 
made  a  great  shew  of  throwing  away  arms,  ainl  ordeiing  away 
the  men  ;  hut  with  such  c  ircumstances  of  reserve  as  aggravated 
Mariner's  suspicions.  The  lj('sottt‘ii  captain,  however,  w'ould 
uoderstuiid  none  of  the  omens ;  and,  in  coiiipl  lisance  to  these 
courteous  savages,  he  ordered  the  arms  of  the  ship  helow  deck, 
in  spite  of  the  represiMUations,  from  his  men,  of  the  urgent  ne¬ 
cessity  of  keeping  those  arms  in  instant  retdiness,  and  placing 
sentinels.  How  grievous  is  the  rcdleclion,  that  the  fate  of  num* 
hers  of  human  heings  should  so  often  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
an  obstinate  fool !  Next  morning,  he  consumipated  his  folly, 
and  paid  fur  it,  by  accepting,  when  no  less  thin  dOOsivagos 
were  in  the  ship,  a  f tie  ndlg  invitation  to  goon  shore,  wiiere,  a 
few  honr>  dierwards.  Mariner  saw  him  lyiitg  dead.  Soon  after 
his  departure  tlie  infernal  shout  was  raised,  and  ail  tlio  twenty- 
»ix  Hiiglislimeii  on  hoard  were  instantly  massacTc'd,  excepting 
four,  two  that  esca)>cd  in  some  way  not  meiitioiUMt,  anti  the 
coo|HT  and  Mariner,  who  ran  below,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
powder-magazine.  'I'here,  after  a  short  consult atioii,  they  de¬ 
termined  to  blow  up  the  ship;  and  Marintu*  says  they  most  cer¬ 
tainly  would  have  perished  like  Samson,  hut  that  he  tailed  in  an 
anxious  attempt  to  find  the  means  of  str:king  fire.  In  this  des¬ 
perate  stale  they  resolved  to  present  themselves  suddenly  among 
the  enemy,  in  the  cabin,  and  meet  their  deatli.  'I'lie  fury  of 
slaughter,  however,  was  satiated,  and  they  were  spared.  It 
afterwards  appeared  that  Finow,  or  Feenow,  (he  king  ol  these 
heroes,  had  previously  given  orders  not  to  destroy  the  youth* 
lie  was  brought  on  deck,  and 

•  The  first  object  that  struck  his  sight  was  enough  to  thrill  the 
stoutest  heart ;  there  sat  upon  the  companion  a  short  squab  nnkcil 
figure*  of  about  fifty  years  of  age,  with  a  seaman’s  jacket,  soaked 
with  blood,  thrown  over  one  shoulder ;  on  the  other  rested  his  iron- 
wood  club,  spattered  with  blood  and  brains ; — and  what  increased 
the  frigbtfulncss  of  his  appearance  was  a  constant  blinking  with  one 
of  his  eyes,  and  a  horrible  convulsive  motion  with  one  side  of  his 
niouth.  On  another  part  of  the  deck  there  lay  twenty  two  bodies 
perfectly  naked,  and  arranged  side  by  side  in  even  order.  They 
were  so  tlreailfully  hruisi'd  and  battered  about  the  head,  that  only 
two  or  three  of  them  could  be  recognised.  \X,  this  time  a  man  had 
just  counted  them,  and  was  reporting  the  number  to  the  chief,  who 
r4U  io  the  hammock  nettings ;  immediately  after  w  hich  they  began  to 
throw  them  overboard.* 

Three  other  men,  besides  Brown,  were  murdered  on  shore; 
VO  (bat  of  the  whole  ship's  i*ompany  consisting  of  fifty-two,  (ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  Sandwich  islanders,  who  were  regard^  as  privi- 
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l«*gc(i  piTsons,)  exactly  one  half  were  the  victims  of  the  captain’s 
incorrii^ible  perverseness.  4 

J'he  ship,  after  the  removal  of  everything  which  the  captors 
i'oveteil,  inchuliiiiC  the  ammunition  and  eii'lit  carronades,  was 
run  a;;rouiid  and  burnt.  The  iron  was  the  object  of  special  cii- 
piditVy  and  a  considerable  number  of  natives  perisheil  in  a  flood 
of  oil  from  the  casks  of  which  they  were  eagerly  knoi'king  off 
the  hoops.  31uch  temporary  consternation  was  caused  by  the 
^|>ontaiu‘ous  discharge  of  the  cannon,  as  they  became  heated  in 
the  cond.igration. 

Being  taken  on  shore.  Mariner  was  for  a  time  treated  with 
abusive  malice,  pelted  frequently  with  sticks  and  fragments  of 
cocoa-nut  shells,  and  reduced  to  a  miserable  condition  by  being 
forced  to  walk  considerable  distances  bare-footed,  naked,  and  in 
a  burning  sun  At  last,  a  woman  had  compassion  enough  to 
jrivc  him  a  covering  ‘  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  chee-tree  :*  and  it 
was  not  long  belo/e  he  was  sent  for  by  the  king,  \vho  received 
him  with  stiong  marks  of  favour;  and  he  ever  afterwards  re¬ 
tained  his  (‘aptive  near  him,  and  treated  him  with  great  parti¬ 
ality  and  confidence.  Fur  a  while,  nevertliclcss,  he  continued 
to  be  an  object  of  the  popular  malice ;  and,  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  his  countrymen,  suflered  nmcli  for  want  of  any  regular  supply 
of  sustenance.  He  contrived  to  have  this  distressing  grievance 
mentioned  to  Finow ; 

‘ — upon  which  the  king  seemed  greatly  surprised  nt  their  apparent 
stupidity ;  and  enquired  how  food  was  obtained  in  England ;  and 
when  he  heard  that  every  man  procured  the  necessary  supplies  for 
hlmsch  and  family  by  purchase,  and  that  his  friends,  for  the  most 
part,  only  partook  by  invitation,  and  that  strangers  were  scarcely  ever 
invited,  unless  with  a  view  of  forming  an  acquaintance,  be  laughed 
at  what  lie  culled  the  ill-nature  and  selfishness  of  the  white  people; 
and  told  Mr.  Mariner  that  the  Tonga  custom  was  far  better,  and 
that  he  had  nothing  to  do  when  he  felt  himself  hungry,  but  to  go  into 
any  house  where  eating  and  drinking  was  going  forward,  sit  himself 
down  without  invitation,  and  partake  with  the  company.  After  this, 
the  generality  of  the  natives  made  this  seltisluiess,  as  tiiey  considered 
it,  of  the  Europeans  quite  proverbial;  and  when  any  stranger  came 
into  their  houses  to  eat  with  them,  they  would  say  jocosely,  No!  wc 
shall  treat  you  after  the  manner  of  the  Fapalangis  (white  people)  ; 
go  home,  and  cat  whut  i/ou  have  got,  and  we  shall  eat  what  xoe  have 
got.’ 

But  something  better  than  this  general  licence  to  catch 
victuals  wherever  they  could  be  fuiiiid,  was  some  time  afterwards 
conferred  iiy  the  king,  in  the  appointment  of  one  of  his  wivea  to 
lie  Mariner's  adopter!  muuier,  aceoidiiig  to  a  practice  not  un¬ 
common  ill  the  Tonga  IsUiids.  Finuw  told  the  young  man 
*  that  if  there  was  any  thing  he  wanted,  to  make  hi»  situation 
'  more  comfortable,  be  neea  only  apply  to  Mafi  Uabe,  and  as 
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‘  she  was  a  woman  of  conscqncnco,  it  was  in  iior  |x>wer  to  nro- 
‘  riirr  him  any  tlilns:  in  reason  he  mii^ht  require.’  It  is  anded 
that  ‘  this  woman  liad  afterwards  as  much  real  esteem  and  pa- 

•  reiifa!  affection  for  liim  as  site  could  possibly  have  for  her  own 
‘  soh.’ 

‘  To  ihi;}  person  Mr.  Mariner  feels  himself  greatly  indebted  for  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  language  and 
true  customs  of  'Pon^a,  in  contradistinction  to  words  and  customs  in- 
troduced  from  other  islands.  She  would  frequently  take  the  greatest 
pains  in  teaching  him  the  correct  Tonga  pronunciation,  and  would 
taiigl)  him  out  of  all  little  habits  and  customs,  in  dress,  manners,  and 
conversation,  that  w'cre  not  strictly  according  to  the  Tonga  fashion, 
or  not  considered  suHicienily  polished  and  becoming  an  roi  (noblel. 
In  all  respects,  and  on  every  occa^ion,  she  conducted  her.self  towariis 
Jiim  with  the  greate.^t  maternal  ad'ection,  modest v»  and  propriety: 
she  was  a  woman  of  great  understanding,  personal  beauty,  and  anil- 
able  manners.’ 

•  'I'ho.  fine  set  ne  on  the  ileek  of  the  Port  au  Prince,  was  speedily 
followed  hy  a  sumiuoning  of  all  the  hrave  spirits,  Marinoi*  and 
the  other  Kngiishiucii  inchith'd,  to  that  hiisiness  which  has  cou- 
»ttitufcd  so  eapitnl  a  part  of  tlie  occupation  and  the  glory  of  the 
liiimuu  race  through  nil  ages. — 'I'he  denotuinatioii  'I'onga 
Isluntls,  us  used  in  this  work,  includes  T'onga  properly  so  called, 
the  llapai  Islantls,  anti  Vavaoo.  At  the  lime  of  (’aptnin  i’ook’s 
vi>it,  all  these  were  iintler  the  government  of  his  majesty  Toogoo 
Ahou,  whose  seat  of  dominion  was  Tonga,  the  llapais  untl  Va¬ 
vaoo  forming  each  u  sort  of  vice-royalty  uiuler  the  immediate  go¬ 
vernment  of  their  respective  tributary  chiefs.  It  should  seem  to 
have  been  about  twelve  or  fift(*en  years  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  our  young  atlveuturer,  that  his  said  majesty  'loogoo  .\hoo, 
who  is  rt'cordetl  to  have  been  an  execrable  tyrant,^  was  taken  otV 
by  a  conspiracy  of  hi.s  tributaries,  Finow,  chief  of  tlie  llapais, 
and  Finow’s  brother,  Toobo  Nenha,  a  chief  somewhat  inferior, 
but  of  very  high  rank,  whose  characters  and  motives,  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  Mariner,  would  hear  some  analogy  to  those  of  (’assius 
and  Prut  us.  The  latter,  'roobo  Neului,  who  was  the  immediate 
saerifii'er,  was  universally  celebrated  for  his  liberal,  generous, 
and  patriotic  spirit,  a  character  which  many  tilings  in  Mr.  Ma¬ 
riner’s  |>ersonal  acquaintance  and  comiminieutions  with  him 
temled  to  verify,  lie  relateil  himstdf  to  the  Knglishman  the 

•  Take  a  sample  of  his  characteri>tic  amusements. 

‘  On  one  occasion  he  gave  orders  (which  were  instantly  obeyed) 

*  that  twi'lve  of  his  cooks,  w  ho  always  were  in  waiting  at  his  public 
.  *  ceremony  ot  drinking  cavfl,  should  undergo  the  amputation  ot  their 

*  let\  arms,  merely  to  distinguish  them  from  other  men,  and  for  the 

•  %anity  of  rendering  himself  singular  by  this  extraordinary  exercise 

•  of  hij  autheritv.*  Vol.  1.  p.  76. 
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particulars  oi  the  tyrannicide,  lie  enteral  the  king's  house  at 
midnight,  when  he  and  his  wives  and  mistresses  were  asleep, 
while  Finow  with  an  urine<l  party  were  ready  in  silence  on  the 
outside.  He  expressed  to  Mariner  the  deep  regret  with  which, 
in  advancing  through  the  apartment,  he  beheld  these  females  as 
inevitably  doomed  to  lie  also  victims.  He  dm's  not,  however, 
appear  to  have  explained  whg  they  should  neceasarih  be  so 
diHiined,  he  couhl  not  insist  with  his  brother  that  they 
should  be  exempteil.  While  patriotism  was  his  alleged  general 
motive  in  the  transaction,  he  probably  would  not  have  pretended 
to  <leny  that  it  was  |>ersonal  revenge  which  rendered  him,  while 
«itanding  in  delay  for  a  short  moment  over  his  object,  desirous 
»that  that  object  slioiild  just  open  his  eyes  to  recognise  his  execu¬ 
tioner. 

*  lie  struck  him  with  bis  hand  upon  his  face ;  Toogoo  Ahoo  started 
up, — “  *Tis  I,  'Fobbo  Neuha,  that  strike,” — and  a  tremendous  blow 
of  the  axe  felled  him  to  the  ground,  never  to  rise  again.  Horror  and 
confusion  immediately  took  place :  Tooho  Neuha  snatched  up  the 
king’s  adopted  son,  (a  child  of  three  years  old),  whom  he  was  desirous 
of  saving,  and  rushed  out  of  the  house  as  the  guards  of  Finow 
rushed  in,  when  speedy  death  silenced  the  screams  of  those  who  but 
now  lay  reposed  in  the  arms  of  sleep.* 

I'be  speedy  eonsetpiencc  of  this  transaction  was  a  very  obsti¬ 
nate  battle  between  the  two  chiefs  and  the  strong  party  that 
were  soon  in  array  to  avenge  the  late  How,  as  the  king  was  de¬ 
nominated.  The  combat  is  related  in  a  lofty  Homeric  strain,  in 
aoenrat(‘  imitation,  as  there  is  a  note  to  assure  us,  of  the  actual 
diction  employed  in  the  recital  by  the  natives.  The  victory  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  conspirators  cost  them  so  many  of  their  warriors, 
and  left  the  'Tonga  people  in  an  attitude  still  so  unsubdued  and 
formidable,  that  tliey  judged  it  best  to  retire  to  tlie  Hapais  and 
Vavaoo.  After  some  opposition  these  were  completely  reduced. 
Finow'  constituted  himself*  their  king,  and  appointisl  Toobo 
Neuha  to  the  tributary  government  of  Vavaoo.  Tonga,  after 
great  ilistractions  and  misery,  fell  under  the  authority  of  several 
iiidejiendent  chiefs,  each  of  whonv  strongly  fortilied  his  share; 
and  ever  since  that  time  it  had  bffpii  Finow’s  military  amusement, 
to  make  an  annual  attack  on  one  or  other  of  them  ;  hut  hitherto 
without  any  lasting  success.  It  was  a  new  and  more  determined 
and  confident  attempt  in  which  the  Knglishmen  were  now  sum- 
inoned  to  get  reaily  four  twelve-pound  carronades  to  co-operate. 

If  Mariner  did  not  fc*el  himself  left  at  this  juncture  to  the 
exercise  of  any  moral  discretion  with  respect  to  the  commands 
uf  his  actual  monarch,  it  was  not  that  he  could  not  evince,  on 
occasions,  resolution  enough  to  limit  his  obsequiousness.  At 
the  time  these  preparations  were  going  on,  Finow  and  Mariner 
happened  one  ([ay4o  lie^m^ght  ot*'  a  poor  female  who  had  been 
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long  insane,  reduced  to  that  condition,  so  very  extraordinary 
among  savages,  *  by  excessive  grief,  partly  occasioned  by  the 

*  deatii  of  a  near  relation,  but  principally  by  her  child  being 
^  taken  from  her  to  be  strangled,  as  an  olfering  to  tl!C  gods, 

‘  for  the  recovery,  of  her  sick  fatlua.’  This  benignant  mo¬ 
narch,  tired  of  seeing  a  creature  who  was  useless  and  regard- 
C4I  as  a  nuisance  in  society,  directed  Mariner  to  shoot  her. 
The  latter  assured  the  king,  that  he  was  ready  to  risk  iiis  life 
in  his  service,  against  his  enemies,  but  that  lie  must  be  ex¬ 
cused  this  act,  as  ^  it  was  quite  contrary  to  the  seutiiuent  of 
^  the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  and  to  the  laws 

*  of  his  country,  to  destroy  an  innocent  fellow -creature  in  cold 

*  blooil.’  The  king  admitted  the  reasonableness  of  the  excuse, 
and  for  that  time  she  esca|Knl.  A  few  days  afterward,  ]Ma- 
finer  saw  the  same  command  most  promptly  obeyed  by  one  of 
tlie  Sandwich  islanders.  *  She  had  just  been  in  the  act  of 

*  picking  up  a  shell,  or  soinetliiug  on  the  beach,  us  the  shot 

*  struck  her  ;  when  she  screamed  out,  aixl  springing  two  or 

*  thret*  feet  from  the  ground,  fell  into  the  sea.'  The  same  ala¬ 
crity  of  service  had  been  shewn  by  a  Sandwich  islander  during 
the  ransack  and  dismantling  of  the  Port  au  Prince,  previously 
to  her  being  set  011  tire.  A  loyal  subject  was  working  hard  to 
detach  a  piece  of  iron  from  the  main-top-gallant- mast  ;  his 

not  approving  that  ‘a  low  vulgar  fellow’  should  ac¬ 
quire  so  valuable  a  booty,  gave  the  order,  and  he  was  instantly 
brought  liown  :  *  the  shot  entered  his  body,  and  the  fall  broke 

*  both  thighs  and  fractured  his  skull ;  u)M>n  which  Finow  laughed 

*  heanily,  and  seemed  mightily  pleased  at  the  facility  with  which 

*  it  was  rione.* 

It  may  readily  be  imagined,  that  a  governor  who  could  thus 
liberally  expend  the  lives  of  liis  own  subjects,  would  not  be 
frugal  of  those  ol  his  enemies.  Ac'cordiiigly,  the  long  detail  of 
warfare  exhibits  him  ns  finding  it  a  most  agreeable  excitement 
of  bis  faenhies  to  direct,  and  see,  and  aid,  the  demolition  of 
the  living  upright  forins  which  too  much  abounded  on  the  is¬ 
lands —  Hut  it  would  be  quite  in  vain  for  us  to  attempt  to 
follow  tlie  well  told  and  very  diversifieil  story.  Nor  is  it  very 
easy  to  fix  on  the  particular  parts  most  deserving  of  notice  or 
extract. 

In  commencing  the  attack  on  the  Tonga  people,  tlic  king 
availe<l  hiir.sidf  of  an  advantage  somewhat  analogous  to  that 
which  was  taken  against  the  Maccabees,  whose  conscience 
forbade  resistance  on  the  sahhath  day.  'riieic  was  on  the 
shore  a  c'onsecrated  sepulchral  spot  where  it  was  held  that 
hgbtlng  would  be  sacrilegious,  and  infallibly  and  latally  pu¬ 
nished  by  the  giuls.  Here,  therefore,  there  would  be  no  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  Idndmg  and  quiet  csiahlishmcnt  of  tiie  invader, 
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prrparntory  to  the  attack  on  the  stroncjest*  fort  in  tlie  island. 
This  fortiti(^tion,  of  deep  ditches,  und  iiioiinds  of  earth,  witli 
two  fciici's  of  massive  posts,  driven  into  the  t^roiiiid  near  too¬ 
ther,  connected  hy  a  slroni'  wicker  woik,  and  surmounted  by 
frequent  sjuarded  platforms,  appears  to  have  been  a  highly  n** 
specta  Ar  work,  aiul  would  probably  have  still  continue<l,  as  it 
had  been  for  many  years,  imprep^nable  to  the  hesie^;ers,  hut  for 
the  Knijiish  artillery.  The  shot  passins'  tliroti^i  the  fences 
with  little  apparent  mischief,  greatly  disappointed,  at  tirsl,  the 
samrnine  leader  ;  but  Mariner  assured  him  that  the  balls  would 
be  very  sure  to  do  their  duty  within  the  fort;  and  in  fact  they 
produced  such  havoc  as  to  make  the  brave  defenders  waver; 
on  w'hicii  the  assailants  forced  one  of  the  i^tewuys  hy  means  of 
the  carronades,  hurst  in  with  clubs,  spears,  and  liu:htcd  torclifs. 
and  whih*  one  party  set  the  fort  on  (ire,  the  rest  completed  the 
work  ut  imliscriminate  carnage,  which  they  wondered  and  ex¬ 
ulted  to  tind  so  nobly  advanced  already  hy  the  etfect  of  the  ar¬ 
tillery. 

*  The  scene  was  truly  honible .  The  war-whoop  shouted  by  the 
combatants,  the  heart-rending  screams  of  the  women  and  children, 
the  groans  of  the  wounded,  tlie  number  of  the  dead,  and  the  fierce¬ 
ness  of  the  confiagration,  fbrmed  a  picture  almost  too  distre  Cting  and 
awful  for  the  mind  steadily  to  contemplate.  Some,  with  a  kind  of 
sullen  and  stupid  resignation,  offered  no  resistance,  but  waited  for 
the  hand  of  fate  to  desp-itch  tlieni,  no  matter  in  what  mode  ;  others, 
that  were  already  lying  on  the  ground  wounded,  were  stuck  with 
speais,  and  beaten  about  with  clubs  by  boys  who  followed  the  expe* 
ditioii  to  be  trained  to  the  horrors  of  war,  und  who  delighted  in  the 
opportunity  of  gratifying  their  ferocious  disposition.* 

From  a  few  who  wtTc  spared,  and  who  gave  a  superstitious 
and  romantic  description  of  the  effect  of  the  balls  among  the  gar¬ 
rison,  it  was  learnt  that  one  particular  ball  had  probably  been 
the  mean  of  preventing  the  destruction  of  the  Knglishineii.  It 
had  shattered  u  canoe,  ami  dismayed  a  parly  of  chiefs  who 
were  sitting  on  it  in  consultation,  just  :it  the  moment  when 
they  had  come  to  a  determination  to  make  a  sudden  d(*s|>eratr 
sally  to  kill  the  white  artillcM'ymen. 

Home  days  after  this  tragedy,  the  conquerors  were  reduced 
nearly  to  a  state  of  famine,  hy  the  non-arrival  of  an  expectetl 
and  appointed  8(|uadrou  of  caiioes  with  provisions.  Under  this 
pressure,  some  of  the  warriors  who  hail  learnt  the  art  military 
in  the  Fcejce  Islands,  and  had  learnt  other  things  along  witli 
this  illustrious  trade,’  as  Voltaire  somewhere  styles  it,  in 
writing  to  a  Marshal, — proposed  the  expedient  of  killing  and 
cooking  fifteen  prisoners,  who  had  been  taken  in  a  subsequent 
skirmish.  The  thing  was  done. 

*  Their  flesh  was  cut  up  into  small  portions,  washed  with  KO-watcr, 
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wrapped  up  in  plantain  leaves,  and  roasted  under  hot  stones  :  two  or 
three  were  cnibowelled,  and  baked  whole,  the  same  us  a  nift.  Mr. 
Mariner  was  not  tempted  to  partake  of  tliis  kind  of  diet,  tliough  the 
smell  of  it,  when  cooKtd,  was  exceedingly  delicious ;  and  the  dis* 
tress  of  those  who  did  not  choose  to  eat  was  very  great.’ 

We  ([note  this,  (and  several  more  facts  of  the  kind  mij^lit  he  ad- 
iluecil  from  the  hook,)  because  we  have  somewhere  seen,  not 
very  lon^  since,  an  attempt  to  maintain  a  sort  of  scc^pticism  as 
to  the  existence  of  cannibalism  as  a  ])art  of  the  economy  of  life, 
or  even  as  an  occasional  practice,  amoii^  any  portion  of  man¬ 
kind.  It  is  true,  it  is  not,  by  Mariner's  statement,  an  exten¬ 
sive  or  frequent  practice  amoii*]^  the  Tonj^a  people :  he  repre¬ 
sents  it  as  chieily  in  favour  witli  the  holder  adventurers,  who 
lia<l  improveil  their  valour  and  their  habits  in  visits  to  the  Fee- 
jec  Islands.  After  the  relation  of  the  second  instance  that  Ma¬ 
riner  witnessed,  we  are  told  that, 

*  So  far  from  its  being  a  general  practice,  it  is  on  the  contrary 
generally  held  in  ahhorrence  ;  and  where  it  is  oc(*nsionally  done,  it 
IS  only  by  young  warriors,  who  do  it  in  imitation  of  the  I'eejce  is¬ 
landers,  attaching  to  it  an  idea  that  there  is  sometliing  in  it  desig¬ 
nating  a  fierce,  warlike,  and  manly  spirit.  When  they*  (about  forty 
men  who  had  devoured  three  ol  the  bodies  of  their  enemies)  ‘re¬ 
turned  to  Ncafoo  after  their  inhuman  repast,  several  persons,  parti¬ 
cularly  women,  avoided  them,  saying,  “  away  !  you  arc  a  man- 
eater.*'  * 

The  disnpprohation  of  ‘  several  ])ersons,*  seems  to  express 
something  vastly  less  than  ‘  general  ahliorrciicc.’  And  (ho  oc¬ 
currence  related  of  some  trilling  game  played  ln'tweeii  two 
young  chiefs  and  two  young  women,  on  the  condition  (hat  if 
ihe  women  were  the  winners  (he  men  should  catch  a  human 
victim  and  give  them  one.  half,  which  condition  was  fuitillcd, 
—might  serve  to  shew,  even  allowing  for  the  <’ircvimslancc  that 
it  was  a  time  of  scarcity,  that  even  feiiuile  palates  were  not  hard 

to  he  re<'oneiliH\  to  such  a  treat. - Hut  at  any  rale  in  the 

Kcejc#^  Islands,  we  arc  fully  gi>cn  (o  uinlcrstaiul  (hat  the  prac¬ 
tice  was  common  enough  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
of  war. 

.  It  would  he  ot  little  avail,  in  favour  of  the  moral  condition 
of  the  people  of  the  Feejee  or  of  the  neighhoiiriiig  islands,  to 
charge  whatever  cannibalism  there  is  among  them  upon  their 
necc^silii's  rather  than  their  taste ;  lor  lht*ir  other  habits  are 
sure  to  create  enough  of  such  necessity.  I  low  productive  soever 
their  soil  may  be,  the  wars  and  devastations  in  wliich  their  am¬ 
bition  and  tiieir  rancours  are  to  lie  gratified,  combined  with 
their  rude  and  partial  agriculture,  the  gluttonous  waste  of  pro¬ 
visions  on  s|M*cial  occasions,  the  monopolising  rapacity  of  tiie 
chiefs,  jtnd  the  taboos  by  which  it  is  cuusci[ucutly  necessary  to 
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intenlict  to  the  lower  people  any  share  ol‘  the  better  kind  of 
ealahles,  dnrinjj  Ion*;  spaces  of  time, — cannot  fail  to  reduce  ^reat 
numhers  ofien  to  a  state  borderint^on  famine,  and  so  cfive  them 
the  plea  tor  indemniUin;;  their  craving  appetites  on  tlie  roasteit 
riesh  of  their  enemies, — not  to  say  Uieir  friends  ;  for  Manner 
iieiint  an  anecdote  of  four  brothers,  of  the  'roni^a  people, 

« — who,  in  a  lime  of  scarcity*  invited  llieir  aunt  to  come  and  par¬ 
take  of  a  large  yam,  which  tlicy  said  they  had  secretly  procurctl : 
the  pour  woman,  glad  of  the  idea  of  getting  something  to  eat,  and 
pleased  with  the  kindness  of  her  nephew’s,  went  to  their  house,  where 
they  soon  despatched  her,  and  she  herself  formcnl  the  materials  of 
a  repast.’ 

Finow’s  victory  and  artillery  gave  him  no  effei'tiial  hold  of 
the  still  hostile  island  :  all  that  could  be  done  was  to  recon¬ 
struct  the  fort,  and  give  it  in  charge  to  an  iiidepeiident  chief 
of  another  part  of  the  island,  who  had  pretended  to  s«M»k  the 
friendship  and  acknowledge  the  dominion  of  the  conqueror; 
which  conqueror  had  the  deserved  gratification,  the  following 
night,  at  his  station  on  a  small  neighhonring  island,  of  seeing 
the  whole  fort  on  fire.  The  prit'sts,  however,  restrained  his 
rsge  by  an  admonition  from  the  gods  to  pursue  his  intended 
return  to  the  llapai  Islands,  to  perform  an  important  religious 
ceremony,  fur  putting  an  end  to  an  eight  months’  taboo  on  hogs, 
fowls,  and  cocoa-nuts,  which  had  been  forbidden  for  so  long  a 
time,  on  pain  of  death,  to  tlie  palates  of  all  hut  great  chiefs, 
ns  a  counter-balance  to  a  month’s  furious  festivity,  which  had 
been  performed  as  the  canonical  funeral  service,  at  the  death 
of  the  Tooilonga,  a  kind  of  religious  patriarch  dr  metropolitan, 
desoendcHl  from  a  god,  and  possessing  some  undefined  portion 
of  divine  quality  ;  a  sort  of  humble  imitation,  as  it  might  seem, 
or  little  second  cousin,  of  the  Great  Lama  of  central  Asia. 
The  ceremony  of  his  successor’s  marriage  to  a  daughter  of  Fi- 
now,  ‘  followed  hard  upon’  the  concluding  honours  to  the  de¬ 
funct,  and  ph'ufy  of  curious  foolery  is  described  as  forming 
the  cclehration.  Ilis  majesty,  however,  was  in  haste  ‘  from 
‘  merry  to  severe,’  or  indeed  jMThaps  felt  it  still  to  he  somewliat 
of  ail  amusement,  and  certainly  of  a  more  congenial  kind,  to 
manage  a  seheme  for  taking  otf  his  brother  Toobo  Neuha,  the 
chief  so  much  admired  for  his  bravery,  generosity,  and  patri¬ 
otism.  A  revengeful  artful  jierson  among  his  chiefs,  a  fellow 
well  qualified  to  enact  I  ago,  had  the  merit  of  working  his 
mind  to  this  efti^ct,  by  a  train  of  insinuations,  and  of  taking 
on  himself  the  direct  agency  ;  but  he  had  in  his  master  an  ex¬ 
cellently  responsive  spirit  to  practise  upon.  Mariner,  with  bis 
sovereign,  was  on  the  spot  when  this  base  design  was  brought 
to  tlic  ultimate  perj)clration.  The  whole  detail  of  the  plot  is  a 
striking  display  how  little  the  people  toward  the  Antipodes, 
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fvant  tny  instruction  for  the  management  of  such  affairs  from 
the  secret  histories  of  lairopcaii  or  Asiatic  courts.  The  kind's 
complicated  hiu^se  to  seem  clear  of  the  t^uilt,  yet  without  bein§^ 
bound  to  punish  it,  or  to  (oret^o  it.s  resulting  advantas^es,  was 
quite  a  model  in  its  kind,  thouu^h  it  could  not  avert  the  just 
imputations  :  but  his  power  defied  their  effects.  'I'lie  victim  ap¬ 
pears  throuichout,  in  a  very  interesting  lii^ht,  from  the  kind  of 
voluntary  and  i^cnerous  incretiulity  wliieh  lie  had  maintained 
af^ainst  many  warnin&^s  of  his  brother's  treacherous  dcsis^ns,  and 
the  dignified  calm  surreiitlerins;  courage  which  he  displayed  in  the 
catastrophe.  His  fate  was,  however,  the  cause  of  a  new  and 
onerous  war.  Hy  Finow's  appointment,  (he  people  of  Vavaoo 
received  in  place  of  their  lamented  chief  a  femde  vice-roy, 
an  aunt  of  the  kin^,  and  evidently  a  person  of  no  ordinary 
spirit  anti  talent.  I'lider  her  they  tleelared  (liemselvi^  inde¬ 
pendent;  and  prepared  for  the  eonsequenees  hy  raising^,  on  a 
comm  and  ini::  |H>sition,  a  prtitli^ious  fortification.  The  lont^  his¬ 
tory  of  the  siihseqnent  iiiilitury  operations,  may  vie  with  any 
story  of  (he  ktiul,  for  the  unmher  of  incidents,  cmcountera, 
manceuvres,  stratagems,  cruelties,  and  traits  of  individual  cha¬ 
racter.  The  lofty  situation  and  vast  earthen  embankments, 
rendered  the  ^reat  camp  totally  im)M*egnahlc  to  the  effect  of 
liie  artillery,  and  its  strong  and  brave  garrison  were  secure 
against  any  danger  of  storm  when  they  retreated  from  those 
closer  com  bats  in  wliieli  they  were  for  the  greater  part  worsteil. 
Mariner  btdieved  he  could  have  found  means  to  set  fire  to  the 
works  ;  hut  he  knew  no  reason  why  he  should  carry  his  loy* 
alty  so  far,  in  a  cause  of  which  he  had  no  great  opinion  of  the 
merits.  The  invader,  inflexible  as  to  his  ultiuiate  purpose,  was 
yet  reduced,  by  the  exhaustion  of  his  resources,  to  thiok  of 
negotiation  ;  and  the  ability  which  he  had  evinced  as  a  gene¬ 
ral,  bore  him  victoriously  out  as  a  politician.  With  excellent 
artifice  to  save  his  pride  and  maintain  his  liigli  pretensions,  he 
fuanagetl  to  take  a  semhlance  of  being  merely  obsequious  to  the 
will  of  the  gods,  instead  of  being  constrained  by  any  pressure 
of  circumstances,  in  making  overtures  for  an  accommodation; 
of  which  the  basis  was  to  be  a  voluntary  and  honourable  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  his  sovereignty,  accompanied  by  an  amnesty  to  all 
the  od'eiict‘s  of  the  revolt.  I'his  iiianifestation  of  the  will  of  the 
gods,  was  too  op|H)rtune  to  be  resisted  long  by  a  people  who 
by  this  time  felt  severely  the  evils  of  pertHftual  conflict  and  a 
wasteil  territory,  were  convinciHl  of  (ho  insuperable  resolution 
of  their  fot*,  and  perhaps  retained,  in  spite  of  all  they  had  8ceo» 
some  little  superstition  in  favour  of  a  reliance  on  a  royal  pledge 
of  impunity.  Peace  was  concluded  ;  and  Fiuow  proclaimed 
bimscif  lord  of  the  island,  with  a  gracious  assurance  of  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  its  being  made  bb  rcsidcoce,  from  the  love  and.ro* 
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iij)ect  he  had  for  the  people,  lii  confonuity  to  a  multitude  of 
)»rccediMitH  of  royal  coiH{uerors,  he  failed  not  to  (nke  a  pretty 
early  occasion  to  seize,  in  an  asseiuhly  conveneti  ior  a  public 
purpose, 

*  — all  the  chiefs  and  warriors  that  had  been  particularly  actirc 
against  him  in  tlie  late  war.  By  men  previously  appointed  their 
hands  were  tied  fast  behind  them ;  and  they  were  taken  dowr  to  the 
beach,  where  several  were  immediately  despatched  with  the  club; 
and  the  remai.  der  were  reserved  till  the  afternoon,  for  what  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  more  signal  punishment,  viz.  to  be  taken  out  to  sea,  and 
sunk  in  old  leaky  canoes.* 

Eighteen  were  sentenced  to  this  latter  fate  ;  and  the  story  of 
their  behaviour  and  conversation  while  conveyed  out  to  sea,  as 
related  to  the  Englishman  by  the  chief  appointed  to  sn|HTintend 
the  transaction,  uiui  hy  some  of  his  associates,  is  extremely 
curious  and  characteristic.  Twelve  of  them  solicited  and  ob« 
tained  from  their  executioners  the  commutation  of  drowning  for 
the  s|>eeilicr  clcsputch  by  the  club  or  axe.  Three  immediately 
received  the  coup  de  grace  in  the  canoes  ;  but,  to  have  better 
room  for  doing  the  thing  handsomely,  it  was  agreed  to  land 
with  the  other  nine  on  a  little  island,  while  rowing  to  which, 
the  party  *  disputed  who  should  kill  such  a  one,  and  who  ano- 
*  thei'.*  'I'ho  contest  lay  chiefly  among  those  who  had  no  merit 
as  warriors,  and  were  eager  to  try  their  unpractised  hands  in 
so  safe  a  way  at  the  work  of  death.  The  six  remaining  pri¬ 
soners  were  men  of  high  spirit  and  character,  who  scorned  to 
ask  any  favour  of  enemies,  and  awaited,  bound  hand  and  foot| 
their  transfer  into  two  rotten  caiices,  which  sustained  them  in 
the  vital  air  and  the  light  of  the  sun  only  twenty  minutes ; 
during  which  they  continued  to  converse,  sufllciently  in  the 
style  of  heroes,— excepting  that  one  of  them,  a  chief  pre-emi¬ 
nently  distinguished  by  strength  and  desperate  valour,  employ¬ 
ed  these  last  moments  in  stoutly  cursing  Fiuow  and  all  his  con¬ 
federates. 

*  He  w  ent  on  in  this  manner,  cursing  and  gwoaring  at  his  enemies, 
till  the  w'ater  came  up  to  his  mouth,  and,  even  then,  he  actually  threw 
back  his  head  for  the  opportunity  of  uttering  another  curse,  splut¬ 
tering  the  water  forth  from  his  lips,  till  it  bereft  him  for  ever  oi  the 
power  of  speech.* 

The  part  which  had  been  assignetl  to  Mariner  in  the  treach¬ 
erous  contrivance  for  trepanning  and  seizing  this  formidable 
chief,  waa  what  he  was  far  from  liking  :  he  even  declares  he 
should  have  refused  his  co-operation,  at  every  hazard,  had  ha 
not  been  imposed  on  as  to  the  probability  of  (be  seizure  leadia^^ 
to  death. — It  is,  at  the  same  time  alleged,  in  exteimatiou  of  his 
■nasty’s  conduct  in  the  whole  of  ibis  summary  proceeding,  that 
he  had  received  intimations  of  a  treasoiiabie  conspiracy  ^auioog 
the  chiefs  of  whom  he  thus  adroitly  managed  to  rid  himself. 
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The  solemn  transactions  of  ^^overnment  and  criminal  justice, 
were  interchanged  with  the  lic:hter  occupations  of  shooting  binU 
of  a  particular  kind,  and  rats.  The  former  are  lured  within 
short  reach  of  the  archer  by  a  couple  of  decoys ;  of  the  latter 
»<|>ort  there  is  a  very  minute  description,  which  cannot  fail  to  he 
hii'hly  interesting  to  the  Keverend  W.  H.  Daniel.  The  busi¬ 
ness  involves  a  s^reat  <leal  of  art  besides  the  mere  dexterity  in 
using  the  bow  and  arrow  ;  nor  is  it  a  mere  sport ;  it  is  improvtd 
into  a  fjamcj  with  no  contemptible  number  of  regulations  and 
changes. 

Among  Mariner's  adventures  after  tlio  pacification  was  an 
ascent  to  the  summit  of  the  small  volcano  of  the  island  of  To- 
fooa,  and  a  visit,  with  h’inow  and  some  of  his  retinue,  to  a  re¬ 
markable  cavern,  the  entrance  to  which  is  a  fathom  under  the 
sea  at  low  water,  lie  contrived  to  convey  into  it  the  means  ol 
illuminating  it,  ‘  for  the  first  time  since  its  existence.’  Its 
jiroper  tioor  was  of  course  the  sea;  hut  a  convenient  position 
was  found  on  projecting  rocks. 

•  It  appeared  to  he  about  40  feet  wide  in  the  main  part,  but  which 
branched  off,  on  one  side,  in  two  narrower  portions,  'fhe  medium 
height  seemed  also  about  40  feet.  The  roof  was  hung  with  stalac¬ 
tites  in  a  very  curious  way,  resembling,  upon  a  cursory  view,  the 
gothic  arches  and  ornaments  of  an  old  cluirch.’ 

The  party  continued  two  hours  silting  and  talking  in  this  most 
extraordinary  recess,  an  old  niatahoole  (a  kind  of  magistrate) 
relating  the  traditional  history  of  its  discovery  by  a  young  chief 
in  diving  after  a  turtle,  and  of  the  use  for  wliich  this  gloomy 
and  invisible  mansion  afterwards  served  him  ;  an  use  to  which  the 
antec'cdent  improbability  that  the  place  was  ilestined  ever  to  be 
put,  must  have  been  in  the  proportion  of  some  inconceivable  multi- 

i dication  of  millions  to  an  unit.  He  carried  thither  a  young 
ady,  whom  he  hastily  snatched  from  imminent  death  ;  she  being 
involved  in  the  revengeful  proscription  which  all  her  father’s 
family  had  incurred,  on  his  being  detected,  through  treachery, 
in  a  design  against  a  tyrant.  Here,  according  to  the  story — a 
story  so  perlectly,  for  a  probable  fact  in  substance,  unifjuo  ia 
the  whole  and  some  of  the  details — he  visited  and  supplied  her 
as  frequently  as  he  could  without  drawing  observation,  for  a 
space  of  two  months ;  by  the  end  of  whicli  lime  he  had  mado 
every  preparation  to  escape  with  her  to  the  K«*jci*  Islands, 
where  they  reside<i  till  the  tyrant’s  death  permitted  their  return. 

Tofooa  is  an  island  reputed  to  be  the  residence  of  the  sea 
gods ;  its  volcano  is  of  very  difficult  ascent ;  it  frequently 
throws  out  flames  and  pumice-stones,  and  smoke  almost  con- 
finually.  The  crater  appeared  not  more  than  thirty ’feet  in 
duiueter;  it  had  ceased  to  flame  a  few  hours  before,  but  was 
still  emitting  dreadful  sounds  ;  these  however  cicitod  less  appro- 
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Iiension  in  Mariner  nhen  approaching  the  brink  than  the  nearness 
uf  his  guide,  a  native  of  the  island.  With  his  pistol  in  rea¬ 
diness,  he  authoritatively  warned  the  man  to  keep  his  distance^ 
as  well  knowing  that  nothing  was  more  possible  than  that  this 
associate  might  be  indulging  at  that  moment  the  idea  of  push¬ 
ing  him  in.  In  their  return,  the  observant  savage  complimented 
him  on  his  circumspection,  as  resembling  that  of  the  natives  of 
the  Feejee  Islam  Is,  ‘  where  a  man  never  goes  out,’  says  Mr. 
M.,  ‘  even  with  his  gn*atest  friend,  without  l)eing  anned,  and 
*■  cautiously  upon  his  guard.’ 

About  this  time,  a  plantation  on  the  w’estern  coast  of  Vavaoo, 
of  a  mile  and  a  half  long  and  half  a  mile  broad,  being  surren¬ 
dered  to  the  king  by  a  rich  chief  who  went  to  reside  on  his 
estate  in  another  island,  Mariner  boldly  (letitioned  his  master 
to  give  it  to  him,  and  after  some  hesitation  was  invested  with 
the  full  proprietorship,  including  the  persons  who  worked  on  it, 
consisting  of  thirteen  men  and  eight  women.  This  tract  is  ad¬ 
mired  and  celebrated  as  the  most  beautiful  and  romantic  spot  in 
all  the  Tonga  Islands  :  by  the  natives  it  is  thus  admirca  and 
celebrated  ;  and  it  is  with  considerable  surprise  that  we  read 
ot  some  of  them  wandering  sometimes  among  its  bowers,  and 
rocks,  and  caverns,  and  precipices,  for  the  purpose  of  indul¬ 
ging  moral  and  pensive  meditations.  No  part,  perhaps,  of  tha 
book,  more  strongly  tempts  the  suspicion  of  a  little  officious 
extra-colouring  on  the  part  of  the  Editor  than  this.  The  re¬ 
presentation  is  in  a  certain  degree  warranted  indeed  by  the  se¬ 
veral  passages  in  the  song  frequently  chanted  in  the  solemn 
and  beautiful  scene ;  for  the  correctness  uf  the  rendering  of 
which,  in  every  word,  wc  may  justly  hold  Mariner  himself  im¬ 
mediately  and  alone  responsible.  In  the  original  it  is,  he  says, 

^  without  rhyme  or  regular  measure,  altliough  some  of  their 

*  songs  have  both.’  It  is  added  as  a  remarkimle  circumstance, 

^  that  love  and  war  seldom  form  the  subjects  of  their  songs, 

*  but  mostly  scenery  and  moral  reflections.’  We  will  repeat  a 
part  of  this  effusion  of  some  wild  unackuoivledged  relive, 
some  sister  Perdita,  of  the  classic  Mutes. 

*  Let  us  repair  to  the  back  of  the  island  to  contemplate  the  setting 
tun :  there  let  us  listen  to  the  warbline  of  the  birds  and  the  eooing 
of  the  wood-pigeon.  We  will  gather  flowers  from  the  bur3ring-plaoe 
at  MaUiwto,'  (a  place  at  a  short  distance  from  the  romantic  spot,) 

. . *  We  will  anoint  our  skins  in  the  tun  with  sweet  acented 

oil,  and  will  plait  in  wreaths  the  flowers.* . And  now  as  we  stand 

motionless  on  the  eminence  near  Anoo  Manoo,  the  whistling  of  the 
wind  among  the  branches  of  the  lofty  toa  shall  £11  us  with  a  pleating 
melancholy  ;  or  our  minds  shall  be  seized  with  astonishment  as  we 
behold  the  roaring  surf  below,  endeavouring,  but  in  vain,  to  tear 
twiy  the  firm  rocks.  Oh !  how  much  liappier  shall  we  be  thue  em* 
VoL.  VIll.  N  S.  L 
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f  loyed,  than  when  engaged  in  the  troublesome  and  Insipid  a6FaIrs  oC 
li;e . A  Ins!  h  ow  destructive  is  war !  Behold!  how  it  li;\8  ren¬ 

dered  the  land  productive  of  veeds,  and  o.iened  untimely  graven 

for  departed  heroes! . But  let  un  banish  sorrow  fro  n  our  hearts ; 

since  we  are  at  w’ar  we  must  think  and  act  like  the  n  uives  of  Feejer, 
who  first  taught  us  this  destructive  art.  Let  us  therefore  enjoy  the 
present  time,  for  to-morrow  perhaps,  or  the  next  day,  we  may  die.* 

The  tle^caiU  is  indeed  eke<l  out  with  poor  stud’,  just  on  the 
level  of  tlie  condition  of  the  people  ;  but  sevtual  of  these  pas¬ 
sages,  if  faithfully  given,  are  somewhat  unaccountahly  above  h. 

The  martial  and  politic  tyrant,  Finuw,  thuiigli  not  ohl, 
approaching  the  close  of  bis  career,  an  event  which  was  prr- 
t'cdcd  by  the  doalli  of  bis  youngest  daiigblr:r,  six  or  seven 
years  of  age,  nauiecl  Sdu’-Uic  nidi  which  means,  iu 

tlic  llumoa  language, — descomled  from  the  sky.  'riicrc  is  an 
exceedingly  curious  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  wxs 
eariic.Hlly  endeavoured  to  avert  her  fate,  hy  sacrifices  and  en¬ 
treaties  first  to  one.  god,  and,  on  that  proving  unavailing,  to 
anolluT,  and  still  another,  the  child  being  carried  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  to  the  (iiderent  sacred  places  in  the  islamls.  Nearly  tlic 
Mime  form  of  intercession  was  employed  in  each  instance  to  the 
following  cni'cl,  as  pronounced  hy  one  or  other  of  the  mata- 
buolcs,  and  sometimes  two  or  three  in  succession 

*  **  Here  thou  seest  assembled  Finow  and  his  chiefs,  and  thc.pria- 
**  cipal  mataboolcs  of  thy  favoured  land  ;  thou  seest  them  humbled  be- 

fore  thee.  We  pray  thee  not  to  he  merciless,  but  spare  the  jife  of 
“  the  xvoman  fur  the  sake  of  her  father,  who  has  always  been  atten- 
**  live  to  every  religious  ceremony.*'  [A  fligrant  falsehood ;  but  the 
persons  officiating  dared  not  say  otftcrwise.]  **  Hut  if  tliy  anger  i? 
“  justly  excited  by  some  crime  or  misdemeanour  committed  by  any 
**  other  of  us  who  are  here  assembled,  \fe  entreat  thee  to  inflict  on 
**  the  guilty  one  the  punishment  which  he  merits,  and  not  to  let  go  thy 
“  vengeance  on  one  who  was  born  but  as  yesterday.  For  our  own 
••  parts,  why  do  we  wish  to  live  but  for  the  sake  of  Finow  ;  but  if  his 
**  family  is  afiiicted,  we  arc  all  afflicted,  innocent  as  well  as  guilty. 
**  How  canst  thou  be  merciless !  dost  thou  not  see  here  Finow, — and  b 
“  not  Afoo  here,  descended  from  ancient  Tonga  chiefs — [^a  number 
“  more  are  named.]  Then  why  art  thou  merciless  ?”  (spoken  in  rather 
an  impatient  and  peremptory  tone,)  “  have  regard  for  Finow,  aod 

save  the  life  of  his  daughter.’*  * 

.He  surviveii  her  just  long  etiongli  for  celebrating  (ho  funeral 
ceremonic..s  after  a  manner  wbicb  was  suspected  to  Ikj  tlosrgned 
as  a  revengeful  insult  to  die  gods  for  having  denied  his  re- 
ifuest. — and  for  ‘  one  of  his  children,  by  a  female  attemiant,  to 
^  lie  aacrificiMl  to  the  gods,  that  their  anger  might  be  appeased, 

*  and  the  health  of  its  taiher  re‘:tored.’  This  was  not  by  bis  own 
orili-r,  but  that  of  the  heir  apparent. 

•  The  gsn.'ral  jH  isuadon  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  was  that 
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Fiiiou’s  lU'atli  ^^as  a  ilirect  infliction  of  the  f^ods  in  punishment 
cil  his  impiety.  Hi'^  irn  vcrenco  toward  thorn  had  boon  sutli-. 
cieiiti>  luUorioiis  ;  l)nf  now,  when  his  snhjocts  wore  no  Ioniser 
ulVaiil  to  say  wlml  (hey  thoiiisjht  and  toll  what  they  knew,  suoh 
proolV'  of  iiroli«fio(i  wore  disclosed  ns  made  ail  shuilder  with 
horror,  'rostimony  wns  produced  that  from  spile  acfainst  one 
pAilicnlai  t;od,  for  ne»l(.s*l  of  his  interests,  he  had  3;iven  direc* 
lions,  hot  very  few  tlays  before  his  death,  for  the  n)uixler  of  the. 
priest  o.  that  ^od.  'i’liis  revenue  implied  faith  in  the  eciistcnco 
of  the  tleiiy  in  question  :  hut,  at  the  same  time  the  belief  in  ^ods 
sooins  to  \iuvo  been  most  reluct nntiy  retainod  in  bis  mind,  as  a 
relic  of  t^arly  impressions  which  ho  was  indi<j^nant  ho  could  nut 
shake  oiV;  hut  tor  which  he  j)artly  iihlemnitied  himself  by  a 
proud  cont<Mn|»(  of  tl(e  pretended  powers  of  tliose  beini;;s. 

*  Ho  had  oftcf)  stated  to  !VTr.  Mariner  his  doulxs  that  there  wore 
such  beings  as  the  god.s:  ho  lhoui;ht  that  inon  were  fools  to  believe 
what  the  prie>ts  told  them.  Mariner  expressed  his  wonder  that  he 
^houid  doubt  their  existence  when  he  acknowledged  that  he  had 
more  than  unco  lelt  iiimseif  inspired  by  the  spirit  .Mouiiiue  former 
How  of  Tonga)  :  “  True!**  replied  the  king,  •*  there  may  be  gods, 
hut  what  ilie  priests  tell  us  of  their  power  over  mankind,  1  believe  to 
be  all  false.**  * 

There  is  a  long:  .ind  lively  account  of  tlic  funeral  ceremonies^ 
——the  monrniiig  women,  the  furious  and  frightful  self- inflic¬ 
tions  of  the  tijon,  with  kitive.s,  axes,  ami  cliDS,  accompanied  by 
’avocations  and  protestations  to  tlic  dead,  the  prow'ssioii  fur 
')asket.s  of  S(M-s  uni  to  he  heaped  on  the  Jfrjvv,  the  giainl  wrest- 
iiiii;-ma(i’h,  ainl  various  other  particulars.  Upon  oiir  Antliors, 
hunev.  r,  it  lias  devolved  to  pronounce,  in  full  form,  the  funcrol 
tulugium,  with  a  considerably  greater  prolixity,  we  tbink,  tliail 
^veii  MO  iinco'itinun  u  stdijt'Ci  demanded;  sinci  tbe  facts  of  bin 
Listory  can  have  left  in  no  reader  s  mind  an  uncertain  estimate  of 
liis  character.  'I’fie  facts  being  given  in  a  full  and  explicit 
uianiifM',  (be  reader  cun  accept  or  reject  Just  as  inticli  as  be 
pleases  of  those  palliations  and  apologies  by  which  citlier  the 
:;ratiiiide  of  Mariner  to  a  |>erson  whom  he  justly  remembers  as 
C'Oiisi  .era  ly  a  benefactor,  or  a  certain  partiaTKy  on  tbe  part  of 
the  Htlitor  for  a  cliaracter  which  gives  so  much  interest  to  tbe 
•'tory.  Inis  repeatedly  and  most  oHiciously  attempted  to  qualify 
t!u‘  impression  made  by  the  bad  exhibitions  of  that  character. 

I  his  ki.ig  o.  the  Tonga  Islands  must  have  been  a  very  extra* 
ordni  o)  in  u  Ttio  story  throngliuut  displ  ivs  most  palpably  an 
intell  ct,  a  (ii.oness,  and  an  energy,  <‘miiieiilly  adapted  to  coin* 
luand  in  a  h.irharian  or  any  other  comiiiuiiity.  He  pofisefiseil 
^reat  sagacity,  and  comprehension,  and  foresight,  lie  could  * 
ait  with  vigorous  promptitude  or  calcnlatin^  dcUv.  Though  cd  • 
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u  most  irticible  tcni]wainpnl,^  he  ciid  on  some  c:roat  occasions 
maintain  an  invincible  cooliuvs!i.  lie  hnd  boUlin^sK  to  act  tlie 
hero,  and  arlilice  to  play  the  hypocrite,  as  occasion  niip^ht 
require.  He  appears  to  have  possessed  no  small  share  of 
eloquence,  whetlier  to  convince,  or  boujuile,  or  overawe.  His 
pertinacious,  systematic,  insatiable  ambition  was  commodiously 
accompanied  by,  we  think  wo  may  say,  a  total  negation  of  moral 
principle,  in  the  senm*  of  an  iidluential  or  conscientious  send* 
ment ;  and  ibis  notwithstandin<x  that  he  would  frecpiently  evince  a 
sound  and  reasonable  judgement  on  ipiestions  of  ri^lit  and  wrong. 

If  we  ought  to  i^lat'e  it,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  account  of  the 
general  savage  state  of  the  community,  we  may  yet  justly  make 
it,  in  a  consiclcrahle  degn*e,  a  crimination  on  him  personally, 
aa  endowed  so  much  above  the  ineiUal  level  of  (hat  community, 
chat  he  was  very  nearly  if  not  entirely  devoid  <»f  evttry  thing 
which  is  meant  by  that  worst  misnomer  in  onr  language,  hu¬ 
manity.  Not  Graham  of  (>Maverlioiise  himself  cundd  have  or¬ 
dered  persons  to  death,  or  seen  the  excH^ution,  (»r  talked  of  it 
when  it  was  over,  with  a  more  undisturbed  coolness,  with  more 
of  the  air  of  having  merely  transacted  or  witnesscMl  one  of  the 
ordinary  matters  of  life.  Among  the  numerous  illustrations  of 
(his  part  of  his  character,  we  were  particularly  struck  with  his 
manner  of  talking  on  one  occasion,  in  which  lie  scorned  to  take 
the  troiililc  to  order  a  massacre.  .\  delachmont  of  his  soldiers 
hid  contrived  to  come  hy  surprise  on  a  party  of  the  enemies’ 
women  while  collecting  shell-fish.  In  neglect  of  the  royal 
orders  to  dash  all  their  heads  in  pieces  on  the  sjmt,  they  hroui^t 
eleven,  as  a  capture,  to  the  camp,  'rherc  (he  women  were  nxjog- 
nisedand  claimed  as  rebitives  hy  soineof  Finow’s  pt‘opb‘.  This 
produced  a  violent  ilispute,  which  was  at  last  referri'd  to  Finow', 

•  who  replied  that  he  should  not  interfere  in  it,  and  tliey  might 
settle  it  themselves  as  well  as  they  could,  for  they  had  no  right  to 
bring  the  prisoners  there  at  all  to  create  disturbances,  hut  should 
have  knocked  out  their  brains  according  to  his  orders.  At  length  he 
condescended  to  give  hit  opinion,  vis.  that  the  most  proper  method 
would  be,  under  these  circumstances,  to  cut  each  woman  in  tw'o,  and 
rive  one  half  to  her  relation,  and  the  other  to  the  captor.  The  affair, 
however,  was  amicably  settled.’ 

*  This  would  sometimes  kindle  into  a  rage  which  was  terrible. 
He  was  himself  so  much  afVaid  of  its  effects  that  he  charged  his  ina- 
taboolet  that  they  should  hold  him  by  force  when  they  saw  him  be* 
coming  violently  angry:  this  they  used  to  do,  and  were  sure  to 
receive  his  thanks  afterwards.  He  believed  this  temper  to  be  (ffi  in- 
flielioQ  of  the  gods.  *  The  Tonga  people  believe  that  every  raaa  btf 

*  aom  datp  aeatad  evil,  either  lu  his  mental  or  bodily  conatitution, 

*  atm  him  by  the  rods ;  but  for  which  they  assign  no  other  reason 

*  lhaa  the  delight  tney  take  in  punishing  ma^ind.  Vol.  L  pb  4SS- 
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His  ambition  was,  it  seems,  of  such  a  rtnicli  as  to  cle8|)ise, 
t'om|)arutively,  the  very  objeets  it  uus  immediately  intent  upon. 
When  coiiversinc;  with  Mariner  on  (he  power  oV  the  kiiit^  of 
Eniciitnd,  he  would  break  forth  in  sneh  expressions  us  tiie  fol- 
lowiofl^ : 

‘  “  Oh  that  the  jtods  would  make  me  king  of  England !  There  ii 
'<  not  an  island  in  the  wliolc  world,  however  small,  but  what  1  would 
“  then  subject  to  iny  power.  The  king  of  England  does  not  deservt 
“  the  dominion  which  he  enjoys:  pos>esscd  of  so  many  great  ihipt, 

“  why  docs  he  suffer  such  petty  islands  as  those  of  Tonga  continuaily 
“  to  insult  his  people  with  acts  of  treachery?  Wen?  I  be,  would  1 
**  send  tamely  to  ask  for  yams  and  pigs  ?  no,  1  would  come  with  the 
**  front  of  battle^  and  with  the  thunder  of  lifJotaue,  1  would  shew 
who  ought  to  be  chief.  None  but  men  of  enterprising  spirit  should 
**  be  in  possession  of  guns ;  let  such  rule  the  earth,  and  he  those  their 
vassals  who  can  submit  to  such  insults  unrevenged !”  ’ 

There  follows  an  extended  d«»scription  of  the  jierson  and  per- 
wnal  manners  of  tliis  would-be  subduer  and  casiigator  of  the 
world,  which  degenerates,  in  parts,  into  hoinhast,  mixed  with 
in  impertinent  sort  of  attempt  to  force  a  character  upon  the  man, 
upon  the  shewing  of  his  face,  in  substitution  to  the  manifest  and 
habitual  evidence  of  his  conduct.  'I'he  mild  exproftHion  of  his 
dignified  and  commanding  countenance,  is  to  satisfy  us  that 
‘  sevi'rity*  is  the  strongest  appropriate  denomination  of  what  by 
ill  practical  tests  we  should  have  decided  to  he  malevolence  and 
cruelty. 

‘  Without  the  knowledge  of  these  facts*  (the  cast  and  expression 
of  his  countenance,  and  his  personal  carriage)  ‘  we  might  suppose 
him  to  have  been  cruel  and  malevolent :  voith  the  knowledge  of  them, 
we  rather  suppose  him  to  have  been  severe ;  but  that  his  severity, 
where  it  degenerated  into  harshness,  was  occasioned  sometimes  by 
hastiness  of  temper,  sometimes  by — ic.  iVc.  frc.*  ‘  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  were  to  find  that  his  countenance  spoke  the  same  liarsli  Ian* 
guage  that  his  actions  appeared  to  speak,  we  might  without  much  fear 
of  error,  set  him  down  us  being  really  ciipable  of  inaligDant  and  atro¬ 
cious  actions.* 

What  a  misfortune  (hen  it  is  to  a  bad  man  when  he  ii  unable 
to  look  an  effectual  lie  to  his  hnbitiiHl  conduct ! 

There  is  handsome  use  made  of  the  Kdi tor's  rhetoric  in  the 
descriptive  estimates  of  some  other  of  the  leading  |>eraoiiaget ; 
sod  possibly  in  tliat  of  Fiiiow's  aon  and  successor.  There  are 
matters  of  fact,  however,  in  the  history  of  his  commencing  reign, 
which  prove  him  also  to  have  been  greatly  superior  to  hit  coun¬ 
trymen.  .  Thete  facts  bear  evidence  to  an  acute  intellect,  atiinu* 
lated  by  an  ardent’ paation  for  knowledge,  and  to  an  enlii^leiied 
Eviction  of  the  vanity  an<l  of  war  and  conquest.  Hii 

fftvemment  Wat  hei^nning  oif  a  eyttein  perfectly  tbe  rtveroo  of 
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Uiat  of  hit  predecessor,  on  a  system  of  peace  and  internal  im. 
provement,  when  the  En^^lUliman  suddenly  met  with  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  biddini;  ht  n  and  his  territory  adieu.  While  on  a  hsh- 
inpt  cacur-ioii  in  his  canoe,  he  descried  a  sad  on  the  hcrizon,  and 
came  up  wiih  an  Eiu^lish  vesbcl  from  Port  Jackson,  afttT  many 
hours  of  hard  rowintc.  His  men  had  {Misitively  refused,  till  he 
had  struck  one  of  them  dead,  (a  inisereant  who  had  killed  and 
cateu  hiH  wife,)  to  aid  his  escape,  well  knowing,  as  they  assured 
hiuii  that  it  was  the  deteriniimtion  of  the  chiefs  never  t4»  let  him 
quit  ill**  island.  The  youns^  kini;  made  him  a  last  vi^dt  on  board 
the  ship ;  and  the  description  is  extremely  interestins^  of  his  in- 
tellii^nt,  i^raceful  deportment,  and  his  most  uri^nl  earnestru^ss  to 
Im  taken  to  En';;land,  chiefly  from  the  desire,  as  it  appeared,  of 
making  the  attainments  which  ha<l  so  much  excited  his  «dmimtion 
in  the  r4uroj>eans.  His  rapid  progress'  in  those  improvements, 
had  he  been  broui^ht  tinder  the  ex^ieriment,  would  ap|>ear  to  have 
been  infallibly  certain,  from  the  rational  and  vii^uriius  manner  in 
which  his  mind  was  observed  to  work  in  several  curious  and  in-, 
tere^tin^  cases.  One  of  the  most  pleasing  stories  in  the  lK)ok,is 
that  of  a  perilotis  adventure  in  a  mistaken  and  lost  direction  at 
sea,  safely  termiuuCed  by  means  of  a  small  mariner's  compass 
which  had  been  accidentally  brought  into  the  canoe.  The  pro¬ 
perty  and  the  effect  of  this  instrument  excited  his  amazement  to 
a  def^ree  abnosi  of  reli|^iotis  worship ;  especially  after  be  found 
that  Mariner  could  not  explain  the  ultimate  principle  of  its.  ope¬ 
ration.  But  in  thinj^  of  a  more  explicable  nature,  his  under¬ 
standing  went  very  directly  and  rapidly  to  the  apprehension  of 
the  cause. 

We  have  so  unpardonably  transgressed  all  laws  of  proportion 
in  this  cursory  notice  of  the  remarkable  matters  of  the  nurra- 
tire,  iliat  a  iiucessity  is  now  imposeil  on  ns  to  di^^iuiss  in  a  very 
few  sentences  the  |>ortioii  of  tluf  work  which  undertakes  the 
formal  description  of  the  whole  social  economy  of  these  islanders, 
under  the  respective  heads — *  Rank  in  society,  religious,  civil 

*  and  professional ;  religion  ;  religious  ceremonies  ;  knowledge ; 

*  dress ;  domestic  habits  ;  pastimes ;  music  and  |K)etry  ;  lan- 

* 

Tooitunga  and  Veacdii,  two  |icrsonagcs  of  divine  descent  on  the 
fathers*  side — whether  their  mothers  were  goddesses  is  not  rc- 
oorded— take  precedence  in  rank  of  all  other  {lersons  on  the 
Island,  and  are  honoured  with  a  more  worshiplul  ceremonial ; 
or  rather  were  so  hoiioiire<l,  for  a  signal  innovation  was  effected 
in  this  long  establislieil  adjunct  to  the  religion  of  the  islands  by 
the  new  king,  who,  soon  after  his  accession,  reeolved  on  the 
abolilioD  of  the  office  and  title  of  Tooitonga,  aa  an  institution 
laroductire  of  no  good  equivalent  to  the  costly  tributes  exacted 
by  H  from  tbc  community ;  which  consideration  of  cost  in*. 
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iloced^  in  spite  of  tupersiicious  prejiifik«ey  UiehtcipiMeettoe  oC 
the  people  ol  weiclitiin  the  nUte  iiif s  the4letennHV*itioii  of*tbe 
kiiitc  niy.Hteriuus  ciiaractei^  ooniiDoii  to  ibe  two.seceeil  per« 

Honao^eti,  tvas  yet  of  inucli  more  exahril  liefree^iu  ftheiforiticri 
Mflio  was  the  object  of*  reverential  cereiiiooie4  strictly  peculiar 
and  exclusive.  VVbeo  liappenini^  to  meet  eitlief  Tooitinigm  or 
Vetdii,  the  kins^  was  under  obli^tion  ^  to  sit  «lowiitoQ  the 

*  ground  till  the  other  had  passed  him, — the  same  mark  of  rt- 

*  spect  that  a  (*oidiiioii  |>eusant  would  be  obliged  to  •kaw'to  any 

*  cliief.*  There  an*  also  several  other  chiefs  to  whom  the  reign** 
ing  family,  as  being  of  less  noble  descent,  and  having  been  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  supreme  authority  on  account  only  of  superior 
talent,  are  obliged  to  pay  the  same  deference.  It  was  nittiral 
enough,  theretjore,  that  the  king  should  be  careful  to  avoid  all 
aonecessary  rencounters  with  theoe  subject^superiors,  while  they 
•XI  tlieir’part  felt  it  a  duty  of  courtesy  to  keep  as  much  at  pos¬ 
sible  out  of  his  way 

It  is  a  most  curious  circumstance,  however,  that  all  these  high 
personages,  iuelmling  the  most  *  ilivine  chief'  himself,  might  very 
possibly  find  themselves  at  times  in  tiie  presence  of  their  betters. 
Aiidtlio  person  before  whom  they  are  all  to  bend,  diall  be  probably 
of  the  family  of  moiuo  of  the  lower  order  of  tbe  chiefs.  This 
happens  when  a  priest  is  inspired  by  a  god  ;  for  at  such  a  season 
the  priest  is*  believed  to  be  iiterally  possessi*<l  or  identified  with 
the  god,  *  and  has  the  same  deference  and  re8|>ect  shewn  to 
^  him  as  if  he  were  the  god  himself.’  Indeed  those  who  come 
to  invoke  the  god,  whether  in  the  way  of  petition  or  consultation, 
make  their  address  directly  to  the  priest,  as  if  he  were  the  god, 
and  he,  ill  replying,  personates  the  god.  He  never  fails,  or  most 
rarely,  to  bi^'ome  thus  inspired  when  the  pt*oper  otreriiigs  and  ce¬ 
remonies  are  performed  by  the  applicauts  to  the  oracle.  Often 
the  whole  working  of  this  supernatural  state  is  a  very  solier  busi¬ 
ness  ;  but  ill  some  instances  it  is  a  tolerable  imitation  of  the  Del¬ 
phic  st)le. 

*  His  countenance  becomes  fierce,  and,  as  it  were,  inflamed,  end 
hts  whole  frame  agiuled  with  inward  feeling;  be  is  seized  with  an 
universal  trembling;  the  perspiration  breaks  out  on  his  forehead,  and 
bis  lips,  turning  black,  are  convulsed;  at  length  tears  start  in  floods 
from  bis  eyes,  his  breast  heavef  with  great  emotion,  and  his  utterauca 
is  choked.  These  symptoms  gradually  subside.  Before  thu  paroxysm 
comes  on,  and  afler  it  it  over,  be  often  eats  as  much  as  Tour  hungry 
men,  under  circumstances,. could  devour.* 

Mariner  was  induced  to  believe  that  tbii  was  not  a  mere  ahmx2| 
but  that  Uiere  was,  from  whatever  c^^se,  |S  real  violcuce  ol 
emoliyi/i.  ,,  ^  . 

There  ^is  a  long  aad^  ^icecdipgly^  cuiious  f 
giou  of  these  islanders.  IF  we  may  mmiimc  lYie  jiccuracy  of  Utk 
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•lateoMDtAy— and  w%  are  not  aware  of  aoj  reaioo  for  not  doing 
ao,— 4t  afibrda  erideoea  of  a  Ttry  extraordinary  inquiaitivencst 
and  memory  in  oor  young  EngUsbiuan.  It  is  hr  too  crowded 
witk  jMriiealara  to  adunit  rf  a  brief  abstract,  eren  bad  we  any  re¬ 
maining  room.  It  represents  that  the  people  are  all  hrm  be- 
lierera  (Finow  being  perhaps  au  equirocal  exception)  in  the  ex- 
istenoe  and  agency  ot  Uotooas,  or  gods,  who  reside  in  a  certain 
spuiliial  recioo  named  Bolotoo,  which  they  conceire  of  as  a 
great  island  siUiated  somewhere  far  to  the  north-west,  where 
things  and  persons  exist,  not  in  sn  immaterial  state  perhaps,  but 
in  comperstively  unsubstantial  forms.  These  celestial  beinn 
are  of  tereral  classes;  the  highest  being  the  primitive  gocis, 
who  nerer  existed  otherwise  than  as  divinities.  The  next  are 
the  eouls  of  departed  chiefs  and  kings,  who  are  of  various  ranks, 
corresponding  to  what  they  were  in  their  earthly  life.  The  souls 
of  matabooles  also  sttaiii  there  a  certain,  humble  grade  of  di¬ 
vinity,  and  are  ministers  to  the  gods. 

*  There  are,  betides,  several  Hotooa  Pow,  or  mischievous  gods, 
whose  attribute  is  never  to  dispense  good,  but  petty  evUs  and  trou- 
bias,  not  as  a  punishmeDt,  but  indiscriminately  to  whomsoever  it  may 
be,  from  a  pure  mischievous  disposition.’ 

The  primitive  gods  are  the  grand  oonferrers  of  the  good  and 
infiiilers  of  the  evil  experienced. by  mankind, — the  secondary 
class,  however,  contributing  their  smaller  share.  The  evils  are 
inflicteti  chiefly  on  account  of  neglect  of  religious  duties.  It  is 
a  most  remarkable  article  of  their  creed,  that  the  future  dtfe  is 
in  no  degree  a  state  of  retribution.  The  best  wf  human  beings 
will  after  death  have  no  advantage  over  the  worst.  ^  All  re- 

*  wards  for  virtue  and  punishments  for  vice,  hapimii  to  men  in 

*  this  world  only.*  But  though  no  account  will  be  taken  of 
eharactiT,  the  rankn  respectively  held  by  the  individuals  in  this 
life,  will  be  carefully  maintained  in  Rolotoo  !  This  n}U8t,^to  be 
sure,  be  about  the  last  possible  degradation  of  the  sublime  idea 
of  a  Divine  government  of  the  world. 

With  this  astonishing  debasement  of  notions  well  accords 
another  article  of  their  belief, — that  the  lower  order  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  the  looas,  have  no  life  after  death.  It  ia  matter  of  g^at 
doubt  whether  the  class  next  above  them,  the  mooes,  have  souls 
capable  of  aurviviog  the  body ;  the  certainty  of  this  great  pri¬ 
vilege  does  not  diSMod  lower  than  the  matabooles.  The  souls 
that  can  survive  disembodied,  will  exist  in  a  form  appearing 
like  the  bodies  they  left,  and  will  be  immortal.  However  tur¬ 
bulent  they  may  nave  been  in  Tonga,  they  have  senee  to  let 
flgbting  alone  in  Bolotoo.  They  have  indeed  their  animosities 
and  conflicting  opiniooa,  and  these  are  vented  in  verbal  debate, 
in  so  truly  (Mympio  e  style  as  to  prodnse  the  thunder  and  light- 
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Serml  of  the  gods  ire  mined  HidWidAifly,  hs  prestding^ 
each  respectively,  over  elemental  ^henomemi  Immtn  oo^mi* 
dons,  &0.  The  denomimtion  of  ode  of  them  signifies  The  Un¬ 
known.  There  hi  store  of  idle  ‘dreims  of  tradition  ibodt 
the  interventions  of  the  gods  among  tnortals,  and  about  the  first 
bringing  up  of  the  habitable  world  from  the  abyss  of  the  ocean, 
by  the  casualty  of  some  god*s  fish-hook  catching  hold  of  the 
top  of  one  of  the  Tonga  islands.  The  place  where  it  caught, 
is  still  shewn  in  a  rock. 

The  state  of  morals  is  described  at  considerable  extent,  and 
estimated  in  a  vastly  lenient  and  extenuating  spirit. 

Much  information  and  entertainment  will  be  found  in  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  customs  and  ceremonies,  the  arts  and  the  amuse¬ 
ments  ;  but  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  particularise  any 
longer. 

Nearly  half  the  latter  volume  relates  to  the  lanf^uage,  of 
which  D^.  Martin  has  constructed  a  Grammar  and  Ehctionary. 
As  Mariner's  excellent  memory  retained  the  migor  part  of  the 
words  forming  the  mediam  of  communicadon  among  these  sa¬ 
vages,  ft  was  eminently  well  worth  while  thus  to  fix  them  down 
in  characters,  as  capable  of  being  of  great  use  to  future  voy¬ 
agers  or  miMionaries.  And  so  mudi  the  better  if  an  orderly 
grammatical  system  oonld  be  developed  from  the  assemble^, 
by  an  invesUgaiion  of  numerous  apeoimens  of  its  construction 
in  composition,  as  furnished  by  Mariner.  It  can  be  but  a 
mtagre  system ;  hot  Dr.  M.'s  industry  and  intelligence  have 
given  it  more  of  a  definite  and  rational  form  than  we  sbcmid 
previously  have  conjectured  to  be  possible. 
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(Continued  from  page  lOO.y 

must  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  another  pas- 
SAge,  which  appears  to  us  of  an  objectionable  nature  : 

*  If,’  says  Mr.  Sumner,  *  the  Chrbtian  minister  boasts  of  deriving 
his  commissioD  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  an  uninterrupted  succetsioo 
from  the.  hands  of  the  Apostles ;  consistency  reouires  UuU  he  should 
^ply  to  the  same  Apostles  for  the  doctrine  whi(^  Jie  is  to  deliver.* 

Could  we  have  suppoaed  this  to  be  iateeded  as  merely  an  ar- 
auawfdami  hominews^  we  ahonld  have  paeaed  it  over  with  per-« 
mt  good  will;  but  U  oomea  in  so  qoealioiiable  a shapersnd  Is  so 
vain  anaUuaion  to  aanmoeameg^boastoof  the  Cbonsh  to  wbiob 
the  Author  belongs^  ihai  wo  naasM  peas  k.ovee>  unoetioed* 
The  aageoMDi  la  uoseamri.  »gThe.»Apipoleliaal  .eaereaiiaD»^  aa. 
it  ia  called,  is  safely  not  the  reason  that  the  minbters  in  the 
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MippoM:d  iioc  of  bucce8sion»  should  preach  their  doctrine. 
The  Apostles  an  opponent  of  Episcopacy  might 

saji  only  trsiiHiniueil  an  ollice  %vli  ch  Jiey  also  recei\cd| 
but  did  not  iiiHtitute.  Thotiirii  QriU  iti  ihe  nerics,  they  are 
surely  not  simply  on  that  account  supcihn.  ii^  I  am  bound  to 
iiiibil^  tlietr  doctrine  bicatise  i  receive  my  oltiiv  through 
their  hands,  consiHiency  eipially  re4|uires  me  to  accept  the 
doctrine  of  all  the  other  interiiiiHliate  auU»oriltcs  through  whom 
this  otTice  has  been  tranMiiitteiL  because  all  in  the  line  are 

'  I  * 

equally  authoria»»d,  and  cotiscqucully  their  doctrine  equally 
Divine  Is  it  not  obvious,  that  if  there  is  any  virtue  depending 
on  the  succeitHiun,  the  virtue  must  bo  in  the  discharge^  of  the 
oIBce ;  that  every  oilicial  in  the  series,  has  coiist'queiitly  an  equal 
claiiti  u|>oii  our  faith ;  and  that  the  minister  who  hoasta  of  this 
sticeessioii,  must,  to  be  consistent,  apply  to  all  the  bishops  of  the 
Church  of  Home,  who  also  hold  an  unbroken  .suiccessiuii,  or  any 
other  bishops  th.it  may  (re  in  the  line  of  ihi.s  otiiciul  gein^alogy  ? 
The  Author  appi  ars  to  us  to  iiiUtake  Apustobcul  suicc^^ioll  lor 
Apostolical  inspiration.  VVe  had  presi^i^  U.was  nutoiu*au!te  the 
Apostles  had  power  to  ordain  bisboiu^r^l^r  presbyters  bad  the 
same  )>oi%er, —  (see  i  'I'im.  iv.  14.)  that  we  ace  houmi  to  apply  to 
them  for  instruction,  but  because  they  were  inspireil  t^^checs 
aod  spake  by  direct  anUioriiy  from  the  Jlford.  It  ui  grievous  to 
find  Protestant  ministers  advancing  this  absurd  qiid  empty"  boast, 
which  we  defy  them  and  all  the  authorities  of  ^me  to  iiuko  out. 
They  may  boast  of  A)H>slolical  succe^siu^i  butaUcy  cannot  st^b* 
stantiate  tlie  boast  It  is  not  kuowu  to  us%^who  were  ,tiie 
seven  first  bishops  of  Home ;  and  if  our  episcopalian  friends 
would  attend  a  little  to  Eusebius,  their  great  favourite,  he 
would  teach  them  the  diOiculty  of  making  good  their  preUn- 
sioiis.  He  says,  (Eccl.  Hist.  Lib.  iii.  cap.  4.)  .  , 

^Ocroi  T4}r»f,  nm\  ytnnot  von  Tpoi 

U«»e(  f*n  .ti  yt  'icoyp  »»  rif  ia 

t«»  na.X9i'  «*«Xi(o«r9. 

If  the  Church  of  Rome  had  this  authority  all  through  tbo* 
dark  ages,  what  became  of  it  at  the  Reformation?  Was  it  all 
converted  into  the  English  Protestant  channel ;  or. was  H  divided 
into  streams  ?  and  if  so,  are  the  waters  in  them  all  equally  pure?* 
Did  the  English  reformers  bring  away  this  authority  from  Rome 
in  spite  of  Rome's  will  and  plctsiire,  and  did  they  conceive,  that 
once  a  bishop,  always  a  bi«ihop  f  *1  hen  Ihe  same  thing  applies  to 
all  other  bishops  as  well  as  to  the  reforming :  the  ssme  tliiDg 
•nplirs  to  all  the  Nonconforming  ministers;  oiioe  ordamed, 
always  ordained.  The  descendants  of  the  Furttans  may  begin  to 
bosM  of  Apostolical  descent,  and  all  secessions  from  the.  Clitircb 
of  Rome,  together  with  every  subordinate  secession,  have  as 
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^ood  f^outid  to  dtitn  their  lineal  descent,  as  the  first  that 
stepped  over  the  boundaries  of  the  holy  Romisli  Church.  If 
there  is  any  virtue  in  Apostolii^al  descent,  then  let  not  .Che 
Kntrlish  Kpiscopalian  make  the  boast  of  alone  possessini^  it ;  for 
the  D^*<enters  of  the  presimt  day  are  ordaineii  by  those  who 
were  ordained  by  the  > onconforiuisis,  and  they  were  ordained 
in  the  Church  of  Knsrl^nd;  and  the  Church  of  England  re¬ 
ceived  her  charm  from  Rome ;  and  Rome  from — but  here 
we  must  stop,  because  there  is  a  chasm  we  cannot  supply.* 
Shoiihl  it  be  8«iicl,  But  the  dissentins:  ministers  are  not  ordained 
by  Bishops,  we  reply,  they  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  or¬ 
dained  by  the  only  bishops  they  acknowled^ ;  and  they  Kene« 
rally  admit  none  to  ordain  but  their  tno^oiroi ;  and  thousth  the 
Church*  of  Eiii(land  disowns  the  authority  of  their  bishops,  yet 
the  Church  of  Rome,  which  stands  nearer  the  Apostles,  disowns 
the  bishops  of  both  Churches.  Where  then  is  the  wisdom  of 
makitiir  the  boast  at  all  ?  » We  are  really  amused  with  the  inane, 
triliiiii^,  which  is  so  pompously  set,  forth  at  times  on  the  said 
line  of  Apostolical  succession.  We  indeed  wish  that  there 
were  a  little  more  candour  exercised  in  informititc  us  what  really 
is  conveyed,  especially  as  we  miu^ht  then  be  able  to  judi^e  how. 
far  it  has  sudered  contamination' or  deterioration  while  passing 
through  this  long  line  of  mystery.  We  might  then  be 
able  to  judge  how  this  Divine  and  Apostolical  gill  could 
comport  with  some  of  those  atrocious  sketches  of  Episcopal 
history  that  intervene  in  tlie  said  line,  where  whole  files  ofi 
wretched  and  abamloned,  but  still  gifted  and  authoriaed  teacliera, 
sat  in  Peter's  chair  in  succession,  without  a  ray  of  Peter's 
light,  or  Peter’s  grace,  or  Peter’s  doctrine.  Wondrous  streaa' 
imbued,  that  could  roll  on  Uirough  such  channers  unpolluted 
and  unstained  by  all  the  blootl  and  abominations  that  covcreit 
the  surface ! 

Our  Author's  second  chapter  is  taken  up, — we  can  hardly  say 
with « a  refutation  of  the  Calvinistic  sense  of  Preilcstinatioii  uud 
Election,  for  he  does  actually  grant  and  advocate  all  the  leading 
principles  involved  in  those  doctrines, — but  in  endeavouring  to 
controvert  several  of  those  passages  on  which  Calvinists  have 
rcste<l  their  sentiments.  The  Author  concedes  the  doctrine 
of  the  perfi^ci  fore- know  ledge  of  Gml.  We  never  yet  oouM 
see  how  that  sentiment  could  be  held  without  at  least  con¬ 
necting  with  it  predestination  to  life  :  the  steps  to  .the  con¬ 
sequent  are  so  few  and  so  plain,  iiud  cannot  tore-know  what 
it  not  oertaui :  that  cannot  be  certain  which  docs  not  depend 
ow  immutable  laws  :  if  God  does  fore-know  the  future  and  final 
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•alTtiioD  of  »ny  of  the  hummn  rtce,  it  can  be  only  as  the  remit 
of  cautM  which  dertm  Uteir  eftif^ieoey  from  his  power,  their 
imiDn lability  from  hia  will,  llieir  ultimate  efleet  from  his  priniary 
appointment.  Admit  the  will  of  the  creature  as  a  link  of  the 
chain,  and  you  adroit  unoertiunty,  except  as  tliai  will  itatll  is 
subject  to  the  itifallibk*  a^rcncy  of  God ; — and  God  cannot  know 
the  result  of  any  series  of  causes  and  eHeois  but  as  the  nieasure 
both  of  the  causes  and  elfects  is  deterrointMi  by  his  o^rn  iiitoo- 
lion.  The  tbre*knowledi|pR  of  future  good  must  with  Deiiyf 
be  the  same  as  the  Tolition,  for  He  must  will  the  cxish^nce  ol  all 
good.  And  where  ia  the  distinction  between  supposing  God  to 
mreaec  tlie  saWalion  of  only  a  portion  of  the  human  race,  and 
hia  purposing  and  intending  their  aalration  ?  He  roust  intend 
and  pur{>oae  it,  or  else  it  never  will  be ;  and  if  he  both  intends 
and  pur)>oaes  their  salvation,  this  is  Preih^ination  to  Eternal 
lift.  The  only  ultimate  difiereuce  we  can  perceive  between  the 
two  schemes,  is,  that  one  brings  all  the  glory  of  human  sal¬ 
vation  to  the  Divine  Being ;  the  other  ascribes  it  to  the  iude- 
pendent  and  self-moved  will  of  man.  Were  we  about  to  enter 
the  Uata  with  Mr.  Sumner,  we  should  ask  him,  to  what  cause  he 
aacribea  the  salvation  of  any  human  being.  Should  bis  reply  be, 
Tograoe,  we  should  then  ask,  If  the  same  grace  ia  given  to  all, 
why  does  not  the  same  cause,  in  the  same  ciroumstanees,  pro-* 
duce  the  tan>e  effect  ^  God  could  give  that  grace  which  should 
compel  universal  belief  in  the  Gos|)el :  why  does  He  not  ?  The 
only  reply  we  can  give,  is,  Even  so.  Father,  for  so  it  aeemeth 
**  good  in  thy  sight.**  Mr.  S.  must  give  the  same  answer.  Wa 
cannot  6iid  an  issue  to  these  difficulties  but  in  the  Divine  So¬ 
vereignty  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  embarrassments  which 
attend  every  philosophical  view  of  this  sulijeoi,  this  ia 
the  only  consideration  that  can  impose  silence  upon  our 
murmurings.  Every  theory  is  attended  with  its  di^cultiea, 
perha|w  we  miglit  say  with  eipial  difficulties ;  the  only  supe¬ 
riority  of  Calvinism,  is,  that  it  leaves  those  difficulties  at  tbs 
foot  of  the  Divine  throne ;  led  to  do  ao,  aa  it  appears  to  us,  by 
the  authority  of  Scripuire. 

We  shcHiUI  be  happy  to  follow  the  Author  through  hia  ex* 
amiiiatioii  of  ^mrticiiUr  passages  of  Scripture,  and  especially 
to  see  tlic  suctH^s  with  whic^  lie  tliinka  he  has  applied  to 
the  language  of  Scripture  on  this  point,  tlie  mighty  solvent  of 
allaucrb  difficulties, — National  Kleetion  ;  which,  in  the  anal3feia, 
we  ooDcetve,  must  share  th«i  same  fate  aa  the  doctrine  of  a  general, 


to  the  exclusion  of  a  iierticular,  Providence.  But  we  forbear  upon 
tbb  topic,  that  we  may  notice  what  the  modern  Calvinist  will 
complaifi  of  as  an  iiiforence  unfairly  charged  upon  hia  system* 
The  doctrine  of  |ircilfstination  to  misery  and  oeatb,  is  no^  in 
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tlie  opinion  of  the  modern  Cel? inist^  neoemarily  nssnetaied  with 
predeitinmtion  to  lifo.  Mr.  S.  sayn,  page  55,  *  If  mankind  are 

*  appointed  to  sin  and  punishmenti  to  holiness  and  salvation, 

*  IrrespectivelT,  then  they  will  be  jndged  in  exact  oppoMlion  to 

*  our  Saviours  declaration,  and  much  will  be  re(juired  of  him  * 

*  to  whom  little  is  given.*  Tlut  there  are  imditidmaU  who 
connect  predestination  to  death  with  predestination  to  life,  we 
are  not  disposed  to  doubt ;  but  tliat  Uiis  connexion  is  main¬ 
tained  by  tho  generality  of  modern  Calvinists,  we  are  sure  it 
not  true,  and  we  think  we  may  say  that  we  never  heard 
destination  to  sin  and  death  preached  publicly.  Mooern 
Calvinists  almost  uniformly  maintain,  with  Mr.  8.,  that  the 
process  of  the  last  judgement  will  be  conducted  exclusively  on 
the  principles  of  man*8  moral  constitution,  and  the  impartial 
jastice  of  the  Divine  administration.  Outward  means,  and  na¬ 
tural  and  moral  advantages,  without  any  reference  to  the  Divine 
decrees;  will  certainly  form  the  basis  of  the  Divine  sentence  upon 
individuals.  The  E^ivine  decrees  are  not  viewed  by  the  con¬ 
sistent  Calvinist,  as  a  rule  of  human  duty,  or  as  in  any  case  an 
intelligible  principle  of  action  for  us.  The  doctrine  is  con¬ 
fined  exclusively  to  its  development  of  tiie  Divine  intentions 
in^  the  mystery  of  Providence,  upon  the  characters  and  features 
of  which,  it  is  admitted  we  should  pronounce  with  caution.  It 

is  one  of  those  ro3fBteriou8,  but  yet  revealed  truths  conoeming  the  * 
l>eky,  whidi  we  may  not  know  bow  to  reconcile  with  our  own 
mental  and  moral  constitution  ;  but  which  is  no  doubt  perfectly 
accordant  with  His  system  of  moral  administration;  a  system 
which  indeed  tre  dare  contemplate  only  in  its  final  consequences, 
but  which  he  can  both  contemplate  and  superintend  in  its 
secret  springs  and  very  first  principles,  in  His  own  infinite  mind. 

The  whole  passage  from  page  68  to  72,  is  a  specimen  of  very 
un&ir  reasoning,  and  seems  to  us  a  two>edgeu  sword,  which, 
while  it  wounds  the  Calvinist  on  one  side,  wounds  equally 
on  the  other  every  man  that  holds  the  Divine  foreknowMge. 
The  AttUior  says : 

*  When  all  these  circumstances  are  weighed  toMther,  I  think  it 
must  he  acknowledged,  that  the  preacher  of  absolute  decrees  gives 
too  implicit  confidence  to  human  interpretation,  and  teaclies  the 
doctrine  of  Calvin  for  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul.  If  it  be  so,  it  is  no 
li^ht  matter,  it  is  not  a  question  of  trifiing  importance  whether  we 
disseminate  just  and  worthy  notions  of  the  Divine  attributes.  The 
nuerakunprestien  which  the  scripture  leaves  upon  our  Is  thie, 

tW  Qod  desireth  his  creatures  to  entertain  a  reverential  love  of 
his  goodness,  as  veil  as  a  reverential  awe  of  his  justice,  in  his  ad- 
mlmatcation  of  the  moral  government  of  the  world ;  and  dioes  not  call 
upon  us,  in  studWog  the,  terms  of  our  acceptance  with  him,  or  in  me* 
ditating  upon  nis  coudmU,  to  abandon  our  ootiont  of  right  and 
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wrong,  or  the  result  of  that  gift  of  reason  which  he  has  periiiitted  to 
survive  tlie  fall.  Scripture  in  short,  throughout,  aims  at  the  heart. 
(Christ  in  the  most  unquuliheci  terms,  deinaiuls  the  love  of  mankind 
«)n  the  part  of  the  Crentor;  u  love,  which  the  doctrine  of  al)solutc 
•lecrces,  in  all  minds  of  common  mould,  cannot  fail  to  petrify.  In 
particular,  with  what  feelings  of  conlidence  can  a  congregation  have 
recourse  to  prayer,  which  has  been  accustomed  to  hear,  that  a 
decree  has  alrcadv  before  the  foundation  of  the .  world,  gone  out 
from  Ciod,  by  whfeb  the  final  destiny  of  every  man  is  irrevocably 
doomed  ;  anti  indeed  that  such  is  the  necessar)^  consequence  of  the 
undcnialdc  foreknowledge  of  the  Deity  ?  What  expectation  can  they 
have,  that  the  •*  prayer  of  a  righteous  man'*  shall  avail  against  a 
decree  alre.idy  issued  ?  how  can  they  hope,  that  their  “  prayers  shall 
go  up  before  God?**  bow  coldly  must  they  “  make  prayers  for  all 
men  ?*’  1  am  aware  of  the  rcfjly,  that  prayer  is  one  of  tlie  ordained 
means  by  which  the  decree  is  brought  into  execution ;  but  can  a 
metaphysical  distinction  tif  this  kind  give  energy  to  supplication,  or 
fervency  to  dev«)tion,  against  the  bal)itual  belief  that  it  cannot  prevail 
to  affect  a  predetermined  event  ?  can  prayer  offered  under  such  a 
conviction,  oe  winged  with  those  feelings  wliicli  the  Apostles  re¬ 
commend  and  inspire  ?  Every  pnver  of  a  believer  in  decrees,  if  it  i^ 
not  a  mere  e  xpression  of  ihankfulnes?,  must  be  either  a  hyrynciitical 
form^  as  it  is  with  those  Mahometans  who  are  practical  rredesti- 
narians ;  or  it  must  be  a  virtual  conirndiction  of  his  oxen  belief;  and, 
in  truth  it  it  only  because  that  contradiction  is  deeply  implanted  in 
die  principles  ot  our  rational  nature,  that  the  belief  itself  is  not  more 
extensively  mischievous.  Finally,  wliat  difHculties  must  the  preacher 
«f  decrees  be  led  into,  to  reconcile  his  doctrine  with  our  Saviour’s 
description  of  the  day  of  judgement,  or  wiili  the  universal  declaration 
of  the  gospel,  that  this  life  is  a  state  of  trial  ;  or  what  is  still  more 
to  my  purpose,  with  St.  Paul’s  positive  assertion,  that  God xvill  render 
unto  every  man  according  to  hu  di  cds^  for  there  is  no  respect  cf 
vertons  with  God.  That  this  world  hears  no  resemblance  to  a  pro- 
uationary  state,  not  only  follows  as  an  undeniable  consequence  from 
the  system  of  decrees,  but  is  professedly  avowed  by  the  advocates 
•f  that  system.  But  if  it  could  htj  any  way  shewn  that  such  a  con¬ 
sequence  does  follow  from  it,  the  manifest  inconsistency  of  such  a 
conclusion  with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  gospel,  might  sufficiently 
prove  that  the  premises  were  wrong;  and  at  all  events  the  con¬ 
tradiction  it  offers  to  the  plain  and  unequivocal  declaration  of 
Paul  in  one  part  of  his  epistle,  is  a  strong  argument  that  he  docs 
not  inculcate  the  doctrine  that  leads  to  it,  in  another.*  pp  68—71^ 

This  inode  of  reasoning  would  have  been  more  in  place 
in  the  mouth  of  an  atheist,  as  directed!  against  all  prayofi 
for  it  bears  equally  against  all  who  Mieve  in  •he  preacientv, 
or  even ‘the  existenri'  of  the  Deity.*  How  can  he  apply  himself 

*  On  this  point  we  recotnmend  to  the  Author’s  conside ration , 
Pnley’s  Chapter  on  the  duty  and  efficacy  of  Prayer,*— Moral 
and  Ptdiit  PkUas.  Vol.  U. 
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to  any  iiie^iicinos  in  flckncw,  or  «any  food  in  health,  wlio 
brlieves  (lift  pUin  meaniiu'  of  that  Scripture,  “  Secinfl^  hin  Hayn 
ate  detenmiied^  the  nniiilHT  of  his  montli**  are  with  thee: 
“  thou  Im**  a  »|minte<l  hi'ld)»>un(N  tliat  lie  cannot  pass.’*  (Job 
xtT.  5.)  '  Until  the  Authof.  clears  iin  this  ditticulty,  the  Calvinist 
hR?>  noihin'r  to  .feaf^'tfoni  his  reasoning;.  It  jiroves  too  much, 
if  it  jjfoves  any  thins:,  flind  llieretbre,  iMr.  S,  iiHist  renounce  it. 

Iii  ch  ipter  in,.  -On  the  Corruption  oi  Human  Mature/  there 
U  much  to  ajiprbve.  \Vlule/ljc  Author  coniines  himself  to  t^cne. 
rals  upon  this  topic,  he  writes  with  scriptural  boldness  and  autho* 
rilv  ;  hut  when  he  sets  himself,  as  he  does  towards  the  end  of  this 
chapter,  to  cbrrect  tlie  slrons:  and  s<*vcrc  Imi^uasicej  of  some  of 
the  Homilies  or  his  Church,  he^  di'^pluys  a  ilct^ree  of  scpicam- 
i>bncs^,  which  excites  our  doubts  about  the  mcanini^  ho  attaches 
to  the  !an<;uas:c  he  has  before  useil  His  fear  lest  too  much 
shouM  he  said  in.  the  pulpit  about  liumaii  depravity,  test  iln* 
terms  e.i  ploye<1  shoi^ltl  he  too  jreneral  and  condemnatory,  appears 
to  ns  upscriptur ij,  amt'  calculated  to  fost(T  in  iinrcnewed 
minds  the* injtiriouij  Supposition,  that  they  are  only  partially 
coiTOptj^and  thit  there  i.s  at  heart,  after  all,  a  soundness  ami 
a  vigour  which  shall  om  day  spread  the  freshness  of  youth 
over  the  whole  moral  man  IVir.*  Sumner  He<‘ms  to  suppose* 
that  the  human  will  still  retains  a  moral,  as  well  as  a  natu¬ 
ral  ability,  to  choose  the  good  and  refuse  tlie  evil ;  that  it  is 
not  so  much  a  dhpokition  that  is  wanting,  as  a  suitable  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  ilisplay  its  original  bias  to  virtue  and  righteoiisncsA  ; 
and  that,  contrary  lo  (he  expectation  of  the  prophet,  this 
Ethiopian  can  ciiv«hge  his  skin,  and  this  leopard  his  spots. 
W.e  are  compelleti  to  say  that  we  consider  it  us  the  natural 
tendency  of  much  that  Mr.  S.  has  written,  to  lead  to  the  infe¬ 
rence,  that  what  man  is  capable  of  doing  for  himself  by  the 
unassisted  energy  of  his  own  resolution,  ho  needs  not  ask  the 
^race  ofiGod  to 'accomplish  for  him. 

To  the  Author'i'notion  about  the  style  in  which  a  baptized  con¬ 
gregation"  should  be  addressed,  we  have  also  very  strong  objec¬ 
tions.  .He  would  seem*  to  insist  upon  it,  that  they  ought  not  to 
be  contemplated  as  needing  conversion  and  regeneration,  inas¬ 
much  as  they  have  been  baptized,  i.  e.  regenerated,  and  havi^ 
cons€f(juently  never  felt  lliemselves  to  stand  in  need  of  conver¬ 
sion  or  special  grace.  He  says,  referring  to  some  strong  lan¬ 
guage  of  Bishop  Hopkins, 

*  Suppose  this  language  addressed  now,  as  it  was  originally,  to 
a  ooDgregiition  dedicated  to  Christ  in  baptism,  what  would  be  the 
feelings  ol  »  plain  understanding,  or  a  timid  conscience,  unable  to  un* 
rivel  the  windings  of  these  secret  things,  on  learning  that  the  sinful- 
or  ionecency  uf  actions  does  not  depend  upon  their  being  per- 
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mitted  or  forhuiden  in  the  revealed  law,  bat  on  the  doer  being  in  a 
regenerate  or  unreMnerated  state  at  the  time  when  he  penormt 
them^  How  is  the  fact  of  regenera^  upon  which  no  leae^than 
eternity  depends,  to  be  discovered  ?  Tlie  A^tle  enumerates  the 
works  of  the  Hesh  and  the  fruits  of  the  spirit  i  nut  his  text  is  insuffi*. 
cleat,  for  Uic  two  lists  are  here  mixed  and  confounded.  The  hearers 
appeal  to  the  Church,  an  authorized  interpreter  of  Scripture.  The 
Church  acquaints  them,  that  they  were  themsdves  regenerated,  and 
made  the  children  of  grace,  by  the  benefit  of  baptism;  while  the 
preacher  evidently  treats  them  at  if  it  were  possille  they  might  be 
till  unregenerate*  p.  158, 

How  likely  they  are  to  be  ii\}iired  by  such  asunpoaition  ! — But 
it  would  be  indeed  latneniable,  were  Mr.  S.*s  plan  acted  upon, 
and  every  baptized  congregation  through  out  the  land  told 
that  they  need  no  rc)>entaiice,  and  that  they  are  bodily  in  a 
state  of  acceptance  with  God.  A  more  general  adoption  of 
a  style  of  preaching  the  very  reverse  of  this,  would,  we  feel 
persuaded,  be  infinitely  more  useful,  and  recommend  itself 
iH'ttcr  to  the  consciences  of  the  unsophisticated  aud  simple. 
The  fatal  consequenees  of  such  a  style,  are,  however,  set  forth  in 
rather  an  im|>osing  hut  after  all  a  very  feeble  paragraph,  which 
we  quote,  that  our  readers  may  he  prepared  for  the  formidable 
results  of  so  grievous  a  heresy  against  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul. 

'  It  is  indeed  a  sufficient  confutation  of  the  doctrine  of  special 
grace,  tliat  it  absolutely  null  Ides  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  it  re* 

•  Bishop  Hopkins  is  certainly  here  greatly  misrepresented.  He 
says :  *  The  best  duties  of  unregcncrate  men  are  no  better  in  God’s 

*  account  and  acceptance,  than  abomination. — This  man  hath  prayed 
'  so  oBcn  and  hoard  so  of\en,  &c.  but  yet  all  this  while  he  was  in  an  un- 

*  converted  state ;  these  actions  therefore  are  set  down  in  God’s  day* 

*  book  in  black ;  and  tliey  arc  registered  among  those  sins  that  he  must 

*  give  an  account  for,  not  for  the  substance  of  the  actions  themselves,  but 

*  because  they  come  from  rotten  principles  that  defile  the  best  of  actions 
‘  he  can  perfonu.* — Hopkins  on  the  New  Birth.  Mr.  Sumner  sajrs,  in 
a  Note:  (observe  the  ilitForence  between  his  language  and  our  cau* 
tious  reformers:)  *  Since  actions  which  spring  not  or  faith  in  Christ, 

*  are  not  done  as  God  has  w  illed  and  commanded  them  to  be  done^tve 

*  doubt  not  but  they  have  the  nature  of  sin*  It  is  a  pit^  the  Author  did 
not  spend  one  line  to  shew  the  difference  between  this  statement  and 
that  Dv  Bishop  Hopkins.  To  our  plain  understandings  they  seem 
equivaJent.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  the  Bishop  has  eolifused 
good  and  evil  actions ;  but  that  he  has  clearly  said.  The  virtue  of  the 
doer  of  an  action  must  depend  on  the  principle  by  which  he  is  actu¬ 
ated.  lie  is  not  speaking  of  good  and  nad  in  the  abstract,  but  of  the 
acceptance  or  rejectiou  of  go^  and  bad  men ;  and  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  he  is  supported  both  by  Scripture  and  the  Articles  of  the 
Cburdi  of  England. 
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duces  it  to  an  empty  rite,  an  external  mark  of  adiniaMon  into  the  tri- 
sible  cliurch,  attended  with  no  real  grace,  and  therefore  conrey* 
ing  no  real  benefit,  nor  adfancing  a  persomone  step  towards  salva«» 
tion.  But  if  baptism  is  not  accompanied,  witli  such  an  efiu&ion  of  tho 
Holy  Spirit  towards  the  inward  renewing  of  the  heart,  that  the  person 
baptized  who,  of  himself  und  of  his  own  nature  could  **  do  no  good 
thing,”  by  this  amendment  or  regeneration  of  his  nature  is  enabled  to 
bring  forth  fruit  **  thirty  or  sixty  or  an  hundred-fold,”  givina  */  all 
diligence  to  itinke  his  calling  and  election  8ure,”-^f  the  cTOCt  of 
baptism ,  I  s^,  is  less  than  this,  w  hat  becomes  of  the  distinction  made 
by  John,  •*  I  indeed  baptize  with  water,  but  he  who  comes  after  mo 
ihall  baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost  What  becomes  of  the  example 
of  Christ  himself?  After  his  baptism,  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,' 
in  a  visible  form,  was  surely  intended  to  confirm  his  followers  in  a 
belief  that  their  baptism  would  confer  upon  them  a  similar  gift;  and 
besides  the  washing  away  of  their  sins  and  the  remission  of  the 
penalty  entailed  upon  the  poster!^  of  Adam,  would  bestow  upon 
them  a  power  enabling  them  to  fulnl  the  covenant  laws  of  their  re¬ 
ligion.*  p.  172. 

We  have  seldom  had  to  remark  in  any  theological  writer  a 
passage  so  disjointed  in  argument,  and  so  unsound  in  doclriue. 
The  whole  of  it  presents  a  lamentable  specimen  .of- that  debility  in  * 
reasoning  on  a  particular  subject,  which  is  the  certain  effect  when 
the  mind  has  long  been  fettered  in  its  operations  by  the  strong 
bonds  of  prejudice.  Let  the  view  of  Baptism  here  condemned 
prevail,  what  then  ? — Let  it  have  to  meet  the  fonnidahle  array  of 
gigantic  syllogisms,  wc  are  convinced  they  will  be  found  by  any 
one  who  will  look  them  tliroiigli,  hut  thin  shadowy  ghosts,  and  a 
few  words  of  Scripture  will  lay  them  all.  “  I  thank  God  that  1 
“  baptized  none  of  you,  but  Crispus,  &c.”  We  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  how  the  Apostle  could  thus  rejoice,  if  Baptism  really  were 
the  organ  of  so  mueti  grace ;  nor  how  it  could  be  suid,  with 
regard  to  that  ordinance  to  which  it  is  represented  as  bearing 
an  analogy,  Neither  circumcision  avuileth  any  thing,  nor 
”  uncircumcisiou,  but  a  new  creature.”  Were  the  ordiuauoo 
in  question  all  that  Mr.  S.  represents  it,  how  could  the  Apostie, 
in  any  sense,  or  with  any  propriety,  say,  ”  Jesus  Christ  sent 
me  not  to  iHiptize,  hut  to  preach  the  Gos|>el  It  is  uiiiieeessary 
to  enter  further  into  the  Author's  views  respecting  Baptism, 
which,  however  consistent  they  may  he  with  the  language  of 
the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England,*  arc  clearly  at 
vuriance  with  the  parainoiiiit  authority  of  Scripture. 

In  the  chapter  on  Justification,  wc  find  much  to  approve,  but 
much  which  we  are  at  great  loss  to  reconcile  with  the  other  pro- 
|)ositions  of  the  Author’s  creed.  He  clearly  asserts  the  doctrine 
of  Justification  by  faith  alone;  and  had  he  but  recollected  in 

•  See  Eclectic  R^iew  for  May  1816,  p.  4-39. 
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every  |>ert  of  ^  Trotii^S  oiie  of  that  A|>oetle  Khotk* 

views  be  was  de(t|ihertu^,  we  tluuk  he  would  not  have  found 
quite  so  much  to  condcmu  in  the  systeui  of  the  modern  CaWi- 
DtHts :  **  By  are  ye  saved,  throiii^  faith ;  and  that  not  of 

ymirielves,  it  is  the  f^ft  of  Ood.**  The  followinc^  extract  will 
fmVouraidy  exhihil  the  Author's  view  of  JustHieatioii,  and  afford 
our  renders  much  pleasure. 

*  The  attachment  to  Jewish  ceremoniet  was  no  sooner  dissolved 
by  the  doatructiun  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  Jews  as  a  people,  than  a 
fresh  ioroad  up^>n  the  su^icncy  of  Christ's  sacrifice  was  virtually 
inadt*  by  a  race  of  ascetics  aud  anciio rites,  who  nourished  that  self- 
rightcouiaiess  which  is  so  aaturul  to  the  imman  lieart,  undec-  tl)c  dit* 
guise  of  **  wiihwor^hip  and  voluntary  humility.*’  Tlien  began  the 
curious  refinemeuU  and  proud  |>netensio4iS  to  sanctity,  joined  to  un* 
prolital>le  ceremonies  and  bodily  austerities,  which  ended  in  the  es- 
ttbliahnient  of  the  tlirone  of  the  fatal,  though  predicted,  apostacy  in 
Papal  Home  It  is  in  tlie  nature  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  silently 
to  undermine  the  notion  of  true  ('hristian  justification ;  and  such  must 
be  its  practical  effects  ns  long  as  pardons,  masses,  auricular  confes¬ 
sions,  with  penance  and  satisfaction  for  sins,  are  supposed  available, 
however  its  language  and  professed  tenets  may  be  purified  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Reformation.  Whether  purgatory  is  Delie ved— whether 
flists,  celibacy  or  penances  are  imposed,  is  not  a  matter  of  indif- 
fiDrence ;  wherever  they  exist  they  will  gradually  supersede  the  righ¬ 
teousness  which  it  by  faith,  luid,  like  the  errors  of  the  Judaizing  Ga¬ 
latians,  destroy  Uie  spirit  of  the  Gospel. - -  The  prevailing  error 

of  later  generations  is  equally  destructive  to  tlie  true  doctrine  of  the 
Gospel,  though  more  favourable  to  good  morals ;  and  is  not  the  less  to 
be  guarded  against  for  coming  under  a  more  specious  form.  An  age 
which  flatters  itself  that  **  vice  has  lost  half  its  evil  in  losing  all  its 
groasness,”  is  sure  to  entertain  an  inadequate  apprehension  of  the 
value  and  necessity  of  the  atcneincnt,  and  to  exalt,  proportionably, 
the  sufficiency  of  obedience  to  moral  duties,  and  of  an  useful  life, 
for  the  purpose  of  justification.  This  mistake  particularly  belongs 
to  an  a(fvanced  state  of  civilization :  a  rude  age  has  recourse  to  a 
severe  ritual,  and  trusts  to  the  efficacy  of  penances,  and  ceremonies, 
and  gifts  to  the  church  or  ostentatious  charities :  an  intelligent  age 
secs  the  vanity  of  all  these ;  but  justifies  itself  by  its  supposed  mo¬ 
rality.  Now,  error  is  never  eradicated  with  more  difiiculty  than  when 
it  is  mixed  witJi  trutli.  A  crop  that  is  altogether  bad  may  be  swept 
down  at  once ;  but  it  requires  the  most  careful  husbandry  so  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  had  from  tlie  good,  as  not  to  root  up  the  wheat  with  the 
tares.  And  as  it  cannot  oe  doubted  that  a  strict  compliance  with  the 
moral  law  is  necessary  to  /(;rm  the  Christian,  a  door  is  easily  opened 
for  the  erroneous  belief  that  it  is  able  to  justify  the  Cnristian.* 

*  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  vice  which  most  naturally 
springs  up  in  a  state  of  refined  society,  is  pride,  the  very  vice  which 
is,  most  exactly  opposed  to  the  reception  of  the  Goepel.  The  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  salvation  as  **  a  free  giR,*^  implies  the  acknowledgement 
of  personal  insufficiency ;  but  pride  refutes  any  such  acknowledge- 
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fnent»  and  whispers  that  k  is  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  human 
nature  to  suppose  it  unequal  to  satisfy  the  strictest  demands.  A 
feeling  of  this  kind  perverts  the  truth,  however  plainly  declart*d,  and 
insists  on  resting  our  salvation  on  sometliing  we  do,  instead  of  what 
has  been  done  for  us.-^lf,  then.  Justification  by  faith  alone  is  the  foun* 
dation  of  the  Christian  scheme,  us  St.  Paul  unequivocally  declares; 
and  if  justification  by  works,  of  some  sort  or  other,  is  the  error  most 
Mattering  to  the  human  heart,  and  appears,  under  various  shapes,  in 
the  corruptions  of  every  age;  it  follows  that  tlie  preacher  of  the 
Gospel  should  regard  this  point  as  at  the  same  time  most  important 
and  most  likely  to  be  assailed.’  iSre.  pp.  211,  12. 

These  excellent  sentiments  appear  to  us  in  total  disagreement 
with  the  Author's  representation  of  the  moral  ability  of  human 
nature  to  recover  itself,  or  to  be  at  least  the  first  agent  in  tlie 
iiiiportiiut  work. 

Ill  Chapter  VI.  on  Sanctification,  the  Author's  sentiments  ai:e 
judicious  and  pious,  but  by  no  means  novel.  This  chapter  is 
well  calculatcu  to  display  the  importance  which  is  attached  to 
personal  holiness,  in  the  Apostolical  writings ;  but  it  is  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  compreheusivc  or  clear  in  c^xhibiting  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  vital  agency  by  which  all  human  exeriioas 
in  this  work  must  be  sustained.  After  what  .the  Author  bad 
said  on  Justification  by  faith  alone,  we  were  somewhat  startled  at 
the  tendency  of  the  following  remarks  : 

*  But  if  sanctification  Is  thus  botli  Indispensable  and  of  laborious 
acquirement;  if  reason  and  Scripture  assure  us,  and  experience 
proves,  that  to  the  consummation  of  his  holy  work,  the  will,  actuated 
by  Divine  grace,  must  zealously  and  patiently  contribute,  and  per¬ 
severe  unto  the  end  through  repeated  disappointment,  mortification, 
and  self-denial; — what  is  to  become  of  those  late  conversions,  which 
allow  no  time  for  such  an  evidence  of  their  sincerity  ?  I  confess  I 
cannot  discover  in  St.  Paul  the  vestige  of  an  encouragement  to  a 
death-bed  repentance.'  p.  237. 

Now,  though  tbia  is  somewhat  aoftaned  down  by  what  follows, 
yet  ilie  aeiitimeut  ap|)eara  to  much  too  strongly  stated.  VVe 
can  discover  much  encouragement  in  the  language  both  of  St. 
Paul  aiui  of  bis  'Divine  Master,  to  those  who  sincerely  re|>ent 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  though  none  to  tliose  who  defer  repentance 
fb  tliat  hour.  We  accede  to  all  that  can  be  said  upon  the  folly 
of  blazoning  about  the  rcpimtance  of  malefactors  and  of  others 
whose  last  hours  may  afford  to  those  that  witnessed  them 
much  room  for  hope ;  —  unless  such  cases  are  recorded 
simply  to  slicw  what  Divine  grace  can  do,  and  as  evidences 
rather  of  the  difficulty  and  peril  than  of  the  ease  with  which 
their  salvation  has  been  eOected.  Is  not  this  a  brand 
‘‘  plucked,  out  of  tlic  fire,”  is  a  sentiment  which,  when  rightly 
improved,  would  rgUicf  ^prefs  us  with  tlie  idea  that  every  sue* 
cessive  period  oi  a  sinner's  life  becoint*s  less  hopeful,  and  that  the 
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|MirU  of  the  stfilr  (iescribeil  by  beiii^  **  in  the  fire”  was  far  greater 
than  any  preceding  state ;  %vhile  the  obaious  tendency  of  the 
whole  passage  is  clearly  to  shew  that  every  advance  towards 

the  tire”  is  a  remove  from  salvation.  That  must  indeed  be 
a  mind  of  a  strange  texture  that  could  infer  from  such  a  case, 
that  the  salvation  of  a  sinner  was  equally  certain  at  such  a  crisis, 
as  at  any  of  the  intervening  periods  of  his  career.^  We  ap])re- 
liend  the  censures  of  Mr.  8.  on  this  point,  ore  really  misplaced, 
for  wtc  never  heard  of  any  minister  who  held  up  such  cases  as 
encouragements  to  delay.  The  very  reverse  is  the  inference 
most  ministers  would  draw  from  such  cases  ;  and  those  who  are 
found,  at  times,  to  allude  to  such  conversions,  are  generally  the 
most  urgent  in  recommending  and  enforcing  immediate  re« 
jicntance. 

Chapter  VII.  On  Personal  Application  of  the  Gospel.  In 
this  chapter,  the  Author  gives  an  interesting  sketch  from  J  ustin 
and  Origen,  of  tlic  mode  of  procedure  adopted  by  the  early 
Christians  in  the  admission  ot  members  into  the  churches ;  a 
method  from  which  all  national  churches  have  lamentably  and 
systematically  departed,  and  our  own  as  egregiously  as  any. 
Christianity,  it  will  be  acknowledgeil,  in  order  to  be  individually 
available  to  salvation,  must  become  a  personal  concern.  Ter- 
tullian  justly  remarks,  *  Fiunt,  non  nascuntur  Christiani.’ 

*  In  the  Brst  ages,  the  open  assumption  of  the  Christian  faith  was 
for  the  most  part  a  matter  of  long  and  serious  consideration.  It 
commonly  took  place  at  a  time  of  life  when  the  converts  could  both 
understand  and  ratify  the  covenant  which  reconciled  them  to  God, 
and  engaged  them,  for  the  future,  to  obey  a  new  law,  and  put  off 
“  the  old  man  with  its  deeds.”  They  underwent,  as  catechumens,  a 
long  and  strict  probation.  ^Vhen  they  were  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  had  pledged  themselves  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power  to  live  accordingly,  they  were  directed  to  perform  a 
solemn  exercise  of  prayer  and  fating  for  the  forgiveness  of  past  sins; 
and  then,  and  not  till  then,  they  received*  baptism  and  were  pro¬ 
nounced  regenerate.  Flven  in  the  third  century,  Origen  acquaints  us 
that  the  Christians  were  accustomed  carefully  to  examine  into  the 
morals  and  disposition  of  those  who  offered  themselves,  and  admitted 
none  till  they  had  given  some  evidence  of  a  progress  in  virtue.  So 
serious  was  the  obligation  considered,  and  so  strict  the  discipline  pre¬ 
served,  that  many  who  were  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  de¬ 
layed  the  profession  of  it,  by  baptism,  as  in  their  age,  men  procrasti¬ 
nated  repentance,  because  they  could  not  prevail  on  themselves  to 
resign  those  sinful  habits  which  they  were  well  aware  must  be  re¬ 
signed  by  Christians.*  pp.  — 7. 


•  Logan  well  observes  in  relation  to  the  rcj>cntance  and  salvation 
of  men  at  such  a  crisis :  *  There  is  one  such*  case  recorded  in  iicrip- 
*  ture,  that  none  may  despair  and  bnf  on§  tluit  none  may.presumc** 
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.  Tbe  last  sentence  is  an  unequivocal  proof  that  they  considered 
Baptism  not  as  imparting  that  regeneraiini^  grace  by  which  they 
were  to  overcome  their  evil  habits,  for  then  they  would  have  been 
inexcusable  for  neglecting  it,  but  simply  as  a  public  profession 
of  their  faith  in  the  Qos|)ei. 

At  the  close  of  this  chapter,  there  is  an  excellent  passage, 
on  the  necessity  of  watchfulness  against  the  vanity  of  the  world. 
We  insert  the  closing  sentence. 

«  We  have  only  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  injunctions  which 
the  Apostles  enforce  to  charity  of  thought  and  word  aa  well  as  of 
deed;  to  spiritual  mindedness;  to  humility;  to  indifference  towards 
the  opinions  of  others  in  all  cases  where  custom  leads  one  way  and 
duty  another ;  to  zeal  in  the  practice  and  propagation  of  religion ; 
to  perseverance  in  prayer ;  to  resignation  under  afflictions,  to  grati* 
tune  in  temporal  prosperity  :  we  have  only  to  consider  these  in  order 
to  be  convinced  of  the  perpetual  necessity  incumbent  on  the  preacher 
to  the  attention  of  his  hearers  on  the  original  draft  of  Christianity, 
instead  of  its  imperfect  copy  as  represented  in  the  mixed  and  tumul* 
tuous  scene  of  human  society.'  p.  258. 

We  are  truly  grieved  to  find  after  this  any  thing  that  looks 
like  laxity  in  the  Author's  views  of  a  Christian  intercourse  with 
the  worhl,  which  forms  the  subject  of  his  eighth  Chapter.  We 
object  to  the  pernicious,  at  least  the  perilous  tendency  of  such 
sentiments  as  the  following  : 

*  Nor  is  it  just,  or  practically  useful,  to  inveigh  in  general  terms 
against  public  assemblies  and  amusements  sanctioned  by  society,  as  if 
all  toleration  of  them  were  positive  evidence  of  a  worldly  spirit,  and  a 
heart  alienated  from  God ;  and  as  if  a  practice  necessarily  became 
unchristian  because  it  had  public  opinion  in  its  favour.’  p.  ^4. 

Strongly  as  the  Author’s  piety  led  him  to  censure  worldly 
conformity  when  he  was  treating  of  sanctification,  he  seems  in 
this  chapter  actually  to  cut  tbe  very  sinews  of  that  holiness  and 
separation  from  the  world,  without  which  no  man  shall  see  the 
“  Lord.”  The  secret  seems  to  be  this  :  the  World  and  the  Church 
are,  as  he  says,  ‘  so  melted  into  one  another  by  such  imperoep* 

*  tible  shades,’  (in  the  Church  to  which  the  Author  is  attached, ) 
that  he  felt  it  necessary  rather  to  soften  the  severity,  and  shade 
the  prominence  of  Scriptural  instruction  upon  this  point,  by 
calling  up  tlie  idea  of  a  whole  nation  of  Christians,  all  regene¬ 
rated  at  baptism,  and  consequently  by  no  means  to  be  contem¬ 
plated  as  in  the  same  state  as  those  the  Aposth^s  had  to  address. 
This  at  all  events  shews  the  danger  of  coustitutiug  persons 
members  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  not  upon  tbe  evidence  of  a 
renewed  heart,  but  upon  their  facility  of  submission  to  the  un- 
scriptural  ceremony  of  Confirmation  ;  not  upon  the  putting  off 

the  sins  of  the  flesh,”  but  the  putting  on  of  the  hands  of  a 
bishop.  Here  indeed  is  ^  a  melting  into  one’  of  those  discordant 
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f  leinents,  the  World  ami  the  Cluirch,  which  oii^ht  to  make  every 
Chri>>tian  minister  seriously  consider  the  support  and  sanction 
he  i^ives  to  a  system  so  much  tlio  reverse  of  the  Apostolieal.— 
With  reii;ar4l  to  tlie  cunehulin;;  chapter,  in  which  the  Author 
endeavours  to  tiisplay,  rather  fcartully,  some  ot  the  supposed 
practical  results  of  ('alvinism,  it  is  not  necessary  tor  us  to  say 
much,  since  it  is  far  from  our  wish  to  defeinl  all  that  ^oes  under 
that  name.  Jle  niiist  ho  very  partially  aeipiainteil  with  the  style 
of  preachinu^  adopted  l)y  that  class  ol  ministers,  wlio  can  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  tloctrine  of  the  Divine  decrees  is  ever  allow ihI  by 
th<*m  to  interfere  with  the  use  of  the  ordained  means  It  may  he 
a  charge  applicable  to  a  few  antinomian  fanatics  both  in  and 
out  of  the  Cluirch  of  England  ;  hut  it  is  by  no  means  the  ernir 
of  the  Calvinists  in  ij^eneral,  so  far,  at  least,  as  our  observation 
extends.  If  they  say  tliat  Divine  induence  is  necessary  to 
faith  and  salvation,  they  no  less  uniformly  and  .strenuously  add, 
**  Ask  and  ye  shall  receive  ;  seek  and  ye  shall  find.”  Without 
attcinptinu:  to  justify  in  every  particular  any  class  of  preachers, 
we  have  yet  felt  it  our  duty  to  vindicate  those,  wliose  whole 
system  is  attacked  by  this  Author,  from  the  •greater  part  of  hi'-i 
charges,  and  we  now  leave  them  and  (lieir  censor  at  the  bar  of  the 
public.  \jeX  canilour  and  experience  ])ronounce  their  sentence: 
tnd  when  the  Calvinistic  ministers,  whether  Episcopal  or  Dis¬ 
senting,  fall  behind  their  fellow  Christians  in  practical  piety,  in 
coniiectini'  (he  means  with  the  end,  or  in  making  a  free  and  un¬ 
shackled  otl’er  of  salvation  to  all  men  that  they  may  he  saved,  let 
their  system  he  hated  and  avoided  as  a  more  pestilent  vapour 
tiinn  was  ever  emitted  from  the  lake  on  whose  borders  (he  cele¬ 
brated  reforiner  first  propai^atcd  bis  system. 

Art.  HI.  Armata:  a  Frnr^ment,  8vo.  pp.  210.  London.  Murray. 
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know  how  other  men  have  thought,  is  a  predominant 
desire  ol  tin*  huiuan  mind,  ami  the  ij^ratification  of  this  d( - 
sire,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  objects  of  the  eminent 
|H»rson  to  whom  our  readers  have  been  taut^ht  to  ascribe  the 
production  now  before  ns.  In  this  point  of  view  alone,  and  iii- 
de|»eiMlent  of  weightier  reasons,  we  have  no  liesitatiofi  in  say- 
injf,  that  “  Armata”  will  retain  its  claim  to  interest,  loni^  alter 
it  shall  have  tv'ased  to  occupy  a  place  amon<^  the  topics  of  the 
day,  even  in  the  literary  discussions  of  onr  tardy  IriemU  in 
the  seclusion  of  thecounirv.  It  i.s  not  precisely  to  the  st.itfe- 
efl'cet  of  public  life,  or  to  the  cumplicaterl  intlnences  of  public 
occasion,  that  \\o  look  with  confidence  tor  the  unshackled  result 
of  the  workings  ol  a  great  mind.  'Lhere  are  certain  minute  pro- 
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prieties  and  necessities  of  time  ami  circumstance,  wliicli  mix 
themselves  ii|)  so  imavoidahly  with  the  ostensible  character  and 
sentiments  ot  every  man  who  stands  in  the  focus  t>f  puhlic  obser¬ 
vation,  that  they  who  hav«*  well  obsi  rveil  the  world,  as  it  is  po¬ 
pularly  lermed,  will  he  anxious  for  the  occurrence  of  opjmrtu- 
nities  to  hold  coitimunicalion  with  the  minds  of  i^reaf  men,  in 
situations  where  the  absence  of  worldly  inlluencc  may  extricate 
and  set  at  lary^e  their  cj^eimine  and  unadulterated  convictions. 

It  is  but  few  to  whom  such  o[)portuuities  are  presented  in  the 
intercourse  of  private  litVi :  wheu,  tlieretore,  the  object  of  curio¬ 
sity  voluntarily  places  hiitiself  hefon*  the  eye  of  j)ul)lic  observa¬ 
tion,  in  siicli  a  sitn  itiun  as  to  all5)rd  ”;roiiml  for  rational  confi¬ 
dence,  that  he  is  not  actuated  by  the  insidious  and  comjdicated 
views  of  the  politician,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  the  public 
would  discover  considerable  eagerness  to  become  tuMtuaiuted 
with  bis  real  sentiments.  W  e  wctc  at  first  inclined  to  reijre4, 
that  tlie  Author  of  “  .Armata”  should  have  adopted  a  medium 
of  eccentric  fictioe.,  the  development  of  which,  from  the  space  it 
occupies,  often  excited  our  impatience ;  hut  we  are  more  than 
recoueiled  to  what  at  lirst  apj)eared  to  us  a  lUHMlless  incum¬ 
brance,  by  the  peculiar  terms  of  confidential  intimacy  on 
which  we  feel  ourselves  placed,  when,  for  a  time,  the  machiner) 
of  the  allcirory  retires  into  the  haek-*]froijnd,  ami  in  the  person 
of  our  Armatan  Mentor,  we  find  ourselves  boldine^  a  philosophi¬ 
cal  discussion  with  a  "real  statesman,  on  the  most  vital  and 
important  (jueslions  which  concern  oiir  politieal  exisleuee  ami 
happiness,  precisely  in  that  strain  of  abstract  and  puriruul  re¬ 
flection  in  which  the  inhahitants  of  another  planet  inii^ht  he  sup 
posed  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  ours.  It  is  not  all  the  ‘  Letters 
‘  on  the  causes  and  conse(|uences  of  the  war  with  lV.iuce,’  mu- 
all  the  ‘  Speeches  on  miscellaneous  subjects,’  which  can  inspire 
us  with  the  deep,  the  solemn  interest  which  wo  feel  in  pe- 
rusin*;^  the  *^reater  portion  of  the  fra"im‘nt  of  “  Armata.”  It 
we  are  asked  to  explain  the  causes  of  this  feeliusr,  our  answer  is, 
that  perhaps  they  are  only  to  he  explained  by  a  coutemplutioii  of 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  work  ilself.  It  is  not  the  political 
controvertist,  or  the  a<lvocate  of  party,  (‘ulistiuij:  the  powers  of 
uri;umeiit  and  elotpieuce  in  the  defence  of  a  partieular  system, 
or  wholly4titent  upon  the  deiiioiisiralioii  of  a  favourite  position  ; 
but  it  is  tile  statesman  sitting^  down  in  the  st  clusiou  of  his  own 
closet,  indnli^iiii'  in  all  the  frecdtims  and  imi(K*eneies  oi  literary 
playfulness,  escaping^,  as  it  w'eiv,  from  the  traimmds  oi  real  lile, 
and  in  f/tw  tone  of  mind, — in  this  deliance  of  jiarty  spirit  ami 
worhlly  impulse,  unfolding  to  us  the  cool  philosophical  view  ot 
J^reat  political  effects  and  causes,  which  has  been  the  result  ol 
bis  lonjj  and  anxious  devotion  to  the  o])eratioiis  of  the  vast  ma¬ 
chine  of  organized  society. 
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It  w  this  that  ^ivcs  the  charm  to  the  papes  of  Annala  in  our 
estimation  ;  but  that  their  claims  to  attention  do  not  stop  here, 
will,  if  we  mistake  not,  be  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  a  few  unconnected  extracts,  which  we  are  induced  to  lay 
before  the  reader  by  tln  ir  own  intrinsic  importance  and  interest. 
He  is  previously  to  underst  ind  that  in  a  new  world,  which  the 
Author  of  the  work  umler  consideration  has  had  the  singular 
^ood  fortune  to  discover,  .nd  which  is,  in  some  very  iitcoiuprc- 
heiiMble  matuier,  connected  with  our  own  planet,  there  is  a  very 
renowned  island,  eallod  Aumata,  which  has  risen  in  |>rocess  of 
lime  from  a  state  ol  comparative  insii^nificance,  to  command  the 
deference,  and  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  whole  ^ylohe  ;  and 
which,  after  arriving  at  a  dey;ree  of  internal  prosperity  and 
wealth  niiparallcleil  in  the  history  ol  nations,  has  very  sur- 
prisiiii^ly  and  imoxpcctedly  (except  in  the  predictions  of  a  few 
loni^  headetl  ami  stuhhont  politici.ins,  who  were  calhul  hard 
names  for  their  pains,)  stuiuhled  upon  a  state  of  internal  embar¬ 
rassment,  atiil  experieuceil  a  rcilux  of  the  tide  (»f  prosperity,  of 
which  the  ^ood  pt'ople  of  iMii^laiul  cannot  possibly  form  any 
idea,  never  having;  been  oxposcnl  to  any  thin"  of  the  kind. 

The  origin  and  formation  of  tlte  political  constittition  of  this 
singular  country,  arc  rapidly  traced  in  the  folio  win"  extract,  up 
to  the  period  in  its  annals,  which,  as  is  allep^ecl  by  historic 
records,  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  a  military  despot  of  the  barbarous 
ajjes.  'I'he  relation  is  siij»poscd  to  proceed  Irom  a  certain  deni¬ 
zen  of  the  other  worhl,  naim*d  jlorven,  whose  personal  history 
is,  at  any  rate,  too  copious  for  the  space  we  could  alFord  lor  it. 

‘  One  of  those  invaders  once  swayed  by  force  and  terror  the  sceptre 
of  Arnmta  ;  but  conquest  and  the  tyrannical  abuse  ol  it  may  lay  the 
foundation  ol’a  sysleui  of  liberty  which  no  courage  could  have  con¬ 
quered,  nor  human  wisdom  have  contrived.  Perhaps  in  tliis  short 
sentence,  you  have  a  faithful,  thou^h,  as  yet,  an  obscure  account  of 
llic  origin  ol  ihat  slngul  ir  conMitution  which  has  raised  Arm.Ua  to  the 
higliest  pinnacle  ol  tame  and  glory,  (ircat  aiul  invulneralile  as  slio 
now  is,  she  was  once  subdued,  and  all  tlie  monuments  of  her  ancient 
wisdom  overthrown ;  hut  the  dominion  of  one  man,  however  gifted 
or  toUunate,  is  sure  to  pass  away  when  it  tramples  upon  the  principles 
that  gave  it  birth.  1  he  sucees:tul  invader  confounding  his  free  and 
tierce  companions  with  the  nation  they  had  conquered,  the  oppressors 
soon  became  numbered  with  the  oppressed,  and  after  the  reigns  of  hut 
a  few  of  his  descendatits,  the  .suceessor  to  his  arbitrary  dominion  w’as 
forced  to  submit  to  tlie  est  ihlikhment  of  freedom  demanded  in  arms 
by  the  compierors  ami  the  conquered,  now  forming  an  unanimous 
and  indigivmt  people. 

‘  The  extraordinary  feature  of  this  singular  revolution  was,  that  a 
nation  in  arms  against  its  sovereign  and  reducing  him  to  terms  of 
submission,  had  the  discretion  to  know  exactly  what  to  demand,  and, 
by  demanding  nothing  more,  to  secure  the  privileges  it  had  obtained. 
The  ordinary  insurrections  of  mankind  against  oppression  have  gene- 
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rally  been  only  convulsive  paroxysms  of  tumult  and  disorder,  more 
destructive  than  the  tyranny  overthrown,  and  often  ending  in  worse ; 
because  civil  societies  cannot  be  suddenly  new-modelled  with  safety. 
Their  improvements,  to  be  permanent,  must  be  almost  insensible, 
and  growing  out  of  the  original  systems,  how  ever  imperfect  they  may 
have  heen. 

‘  The  rude  forefathers  of  this  people  had  fortunately  not  then  ar¬ 
rived  at  that  state  of  political  science  which  might  perhaps  have 
tempted  them  to  a  premature  change  of  their  government  upon  ab¬ 
stract  principles.  They  looked  only  to  their  actual  grievances.  They 
did  nut  seek  to  abrogate  the  system  wliich  was  the  root  of  their  ancient 
laws  and  institutions,  but  only  to  beat  down  usurpations,  and  to  re¬ 
medy  defects.  They  seem  indeed  to  have  discovered  that  there  is  a 
magnet  in  the  civil,  as  in  the  natural  world,  to  direct  our  course, 
though  the  latter  was  for  ages  afterwards  unknow  n.  T'he  magnet  of 
the  civil  world  is  a  Representative  (jovernment,  and  at  this  auspi¬ 
cious  period  attracted  like  the  natural  one  by  iron,  became  fixed  and 
immutable  from  the  sw’ord. 

*  The  consummate  w  isdom  of  those  earliest  reformers  appears  fur¬ 
ther  in  the  public  councils  which  they  preserved.  From  the  most 
ancient  limes  the  people  might  be  said  to  have  had  a  protecting  coun¬ 
cil  in  the  government,  but  its  jurisdiction  was  overborne.  They  had 
only  thereibre  to  guard  against  the  recurrence  of  that  abuse,  and  as 
the  power  over  the  pulvlic  purse  had  been  the  most  destructive  engine 
of  their  arbitrary  sovereigns,  they  retained  in  their  own  hands  by  the 
most  positive  charters  that  palladium  of  independence,  re-enacting 
them  upon  every  invasion,  aiming  at  nothing  new’,  but  securing  what 
they  had  acquired. 

‘  To  have  gone  farther  in  improvement,  at  that  period,  would  not 
only  have  been  useless,  but  mischievous,  even  if  the  hulk  of  the 
people  could  have  redeemed  themselves  by  force  from  many  inter¬ 
mediate  oppressors;  because,  having  most  of  all  to  fear  i’rom  the 
power  of  their  nionarchs,  the  privileges  of  their  superiors  w’ere  indis- 
pensible  supports ;  invested  for  manv  ages  with  the  magistracies  of 
the  country,  powerful  in  themselves  from  rank  and  property,  having 
a  common  interest  w’ith  the  w  hole  nation,  and  no  temptations  being 
then  in  existence  to  seduce  them  from  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  they 
w’cre  the  most  formidable  opponents  of  the  prerogatives  tfiat  were  to 
be  balanced  ;  and  therefore  it  was  the  most  unquestionable  policy  to 
enlarge  and  confirm  their  authority,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  con- 
troul  a  long  established  and  too  powerful  a  dominion  by  an  untried 
force. 

‘  From  this  period  the  principles  of  civil  freedom  struck  deep  root 
in  Armata,  deeper  perhaps  from  the  weight  by  which  they  continued 
to  be  pressed,  the  prerogatives  of  their  princes  being  still  formidable 
and  frequently  abused.  Perhaps  the  law’  w  Inch  governs  the  system 
of  the  universe  may  be  the  grand  type  and  example  of  human  go¬ 
vernments — the  immense  power  of  the  sun,  thougli  the  fountain  of 
light  and  life,  would  in  its  excess  be  fatal ;  the  planets,  therefore, 
though  they  yield  to  its  fostering  attraction  in  tlieir  unceasing  and 
impetuous  revolutions,  are  repelled  from  it  by  a  kind  of  instinctivt 
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terror;  since,  if  the  sun  could  influence  detach  them  from  tlieir 
force  centrifugal,  they  would  be  absorbed  with  the  swiftness  of  light  , 
ning  into  the  centre,  and  like  the  fly  allured  by  the  light  oi  the 
taper,  be  instantly  consumed. 

‘  The  powers  given  to  executive  governments  for  great  national 
purposes,  like  those  |;ivcn  to  the  sun,  ought  to  be  extensive,  nor  can 
they  be  dangerous  it  they  arc  sufficiently  balanced,  and  that  balance 
prcser\'td  ujM)n  the  very  principle  of  centrifugal  force ;  because  the 
existence  of  a  strong  government,  and  the  possibility  of  its  miscon 
du.ct,  are  the  strongest  securities  of  freedom.  Every  page  of  the 
history  of  Armata  illustrates  this  important  truth  ;  since,  in  the  same 
proportion  that  executive  power  has  at  different  periods  become  the 
object  of  salutary  jealousy,  popular  privileges  have  been  uniformly 
strengthened  from  the  abuses,  and  when  at  last  a  grand  and  glorious 
struggle  to  pul  an  end  to  tliem  for  ever  was  crowned  with  the  justest 
and  most  triumphant  success,  constitutional  fear,  which  had  for  ages 
watched  over  and  subdued  them,  unhappily  fell  asleep — ihe  centri¬ 
fugal  f/rce  was  lost ; — aiul  power,  stripped  of  its  terrors,  hut  invested 
with  the  means  of  dazzling  and  corrupting,  soon  began  to  undermine 
a  system  of  government  wliicb  the  most  tormidable  prerogatives  had 
for  ages  been  unable  to  destroy. 

*  * 

‘  The  prosperity  which  then  exalted  Armata,  after  all  her  dan- 
serous  divisions  had  been  swept  away  by  an  auspicious  renovation  of 
her  constitution,  was  unexampled,  and  although  she  bus  been  thought 
by  some  to  have  risen  much  higher  afterwards  amidst  a  splendid 
career  of  national  glory  ;  yet  she  then  perhaps  touched  her  meridian 
height,  not  having  at  that  time  embarked  in  an  habitual  system  of 
expenditure,  beyond  the  golden  medium  just  adverted  to,  her  debt 
being  then  no  larger  than  to  create  a  wide  spread  interest  to  support 
the  stale,  but  halving  what  might  be  fairly  termed  the  full  fruits  of 
industry  and  talents,  subject  to  no  tormenting  visitations  of  a  prodi¬ 
gal  government,  which  can  in  the  end  have  no  escape  from  bank¬ 
ruptcy  but  by  rendering  its  subjects  bankrupt.  In  the  first  condition 
of  a  nation,  the  people  may  be  compared  to  the  crew  of  a  well 
iminned  vessel  in  a  prosperous  voyage,  called  upon  for  no  exertions 
but  to  forward  her  in  her  course  :  the  second  may  he  better  likened 
to  the  toils  and  sufferings  of  a  tempest,  when  the  ship  can  only  be 
kept  even  in  doubtful  safety,  by  incessant  pumping,  w  hen  all  hopes 
of  advantage  are  extinguished,  and  the  only  principle  of  obedience 
is  the  preservation  of  lite.’pp.  .S6 — 18. 

Morven  then  takes  a  rapid  but  impressive  view  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  history  of  tlie  Hesperian  (American)  war,  one  of  the  first 
fruits  of  ‘  the  lusi  of  dominion,  or  rather  of  revenue,  beyond  the 
‘  usefulness  or  even  the  capacity  ot  enjoyment.’  In  answer  to 
the  ipiesiion,  ‘  How  could  it  possibly  happen,  that  with  so  cele- 
‘  hralcd  a  constitution  as  he  himself  had  described,  and  when 
‘  the  people  had  obtained  so  complete  a  controul  over  the  pnb- 
‘  lie  coiinoils,  they  should  have  suflorod  so  unjust  and  ruinous 
*  a  war  to  be  so  long  persisted  in,' contrary  to  their  most  ma- 
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«  nifest  interests,  and  in  the  face  of  the  most  enil^tened 

«  opinions,’— he  replies, 

*  The  answer  to  your  question  involves  one  of  the  most  curious 
and  extraordinary  changes  that  has  ever  taken  place  in  the  political 
history  of  any  nation.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  that  of  Armata, 
though  the  sovereigns  had  more  power,  and  the  people’s  represen¬ 
tatives  were  comparatively  nothing  in  the  balance,  the  Hesperian 
war  could  not  have  been  carried  on.  The  delegates  of  the  people 
would  have  strenuously  opposed  it  in  every  stage  of  its  disastrous 
progress;  the  whole  nation  would  have  upheld  them,  and  the 
government  even,  if  not  subdued,  would  have  been  over-awed  and 
checked  in  its  impolitic  course  :  but  before  this  period,  the  ancient 
system  of  the  government  had  been  completely  inverted ;  the  po¬ 
pular  council,  though  in  theory  scarcely  eniitled  to  that  name  or 
character,  had  for  ages  fulfilled  all  the  practical  purposes  of  the 
most  perfect  representation ;  because,  having  the  same  interests 
with  the  universal  mass  of  population,  and  nothing  then  existing  to 
seduce  them  from  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  it  mattered  not  by 
whom  they  w'ere  elected  ;  but  the  time  was  arrived  when  the  right 
of  election  became  a  vital  principle.  The  crown  was  now  possessed 
of  a  great  revenue,  which  was  rapidly  increasing,  and  as  the  Com¬ 
mons  had  advanced  in  power  and  importance,  it  was  thought  con¬ 
venient  by  its  ministers  to  act  no  longer  upon  their  own  responsibility, 
even  in  the  most  ordinary  details  of  business,  but  to  take  their  con¬ 
stitutional  opponents  into  pay,  and  make  them  ministers  in  their 
•lead;  well  knowing  that  they  could  not  possibly  oppose,  nor  even 
censure  the  measures  which  were  their  own.  Neither  can  it  be 
matter  of  wonder  that  the  people  at  large,  though  wise  to  a  proverb, 
should  be  the  dupes  of  so  artful  a  contrivance.  They  had  been  long 
accustomed  to  regard  every  act  of  the  executive  power  with  the 
most  jealous  apprehension,  and  to  consider  the  voice  of  their  re¬ 
presentatives,  wlio  had  never  betrayed  them,  as  tlie  Law  and  the 
Gospel.  When  they  saw,  therefore,  the  crown,  upon  this  tremend¬ 
ous  occasion,  so  humbly  deferring  to  the  wisdom,  as  it  was  called, 
of  the  national  oouncil;  when  its  ministers  were  entirely  behind 
the  curtain,  and  every  step  tliat  was  taken  w’as  by  the  authority  of 
their  own  servants,  they  threw  up  their  caps  into  the  air,  and  poured 
in  addresses  from  every  part  of  the  i^lalld,  offering  their  lives  and 
fortunes  in  support  of  the  glorious  collte^t ;  gifts  which  unhappily 
no  opportunity  was  left  them  to  recal,  the  personal  supporters  of  the 
war  being  knocked  on  the  head,  and  the  pockets  of  the  rest  completely 
emptied.  When  the  illusion  was  at  length  dissolved  by  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  defeat,  an  universal  hue  and  cry  was  raised  against  the 
whole  system,  set  on  foot  by  its  loudest  supporters;  and  the  miniN* 
ter  of  that  day,  n  most  able  statesman,  though  in  that  matter  most 
undoubtedly  mistaken,  and  in  private  life  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
and  amiable  of  mankind,  was  attacked  without  measure  or  mercy* 
He  manfully  stood  his  ground;  and,  I  am  persuaded,  with  a  clear 
conscience;  maintained  the  policy  and  justice  of  his  admini>tration ; 
but  the  most  zealous  of  his  adherents  now  seeing  the  clearest  fea- 
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tons  for  condemning  liiin,  though  none  whatever  exiaCed  which  had 
not  been  as  ninnifet»t  from  the  outset,  and  many  more  finding  it 
Impossible  from  business  to  be  in  their  places  to  defend  him,  though 
they  had  nothing  at  all  to  do,  he  was  coropelleil  to  retire ;  and  in  a 
few  weeks  afierwards  a  man  would  have  probably  been  mobbed  in 
the  streets,  or  perhaps  imprisoned  as  a’ lunatic,  if  he  had  been  rash 
enough  to  assert  tliat  the  whole  nation  bad  been  otherwise  than  mad, 
and  without  a  lucid  interval  for  fourteen  years  together.*  p.  52 — 5. 

Tills  narrative  naturally  leails  to  a  discussion  of  the  defects 
iji  Arinata's  representative  constitution,  which  are  radically 
traced  to  the  inlluence  arising  from  the  administiation  of  a' 
great  revenue. 

*  A  sufficient  guard  had  not  been  placed  upon  this  influence  in 
the  public  councils,  without  which  no  forms  of  election,  however 
free  and  extensive,  can  secure  a  wise  and  prudent  administration; 
hut  the  evil  must  manifestly  be  greater  wlien  the  popular  council, 
erected  as  the  balance  of  a  monarchical  state,  docs  not  emanate 
from  the  people,  but  in  its  greater  part  from  the  crown  wdiich  is  to 
be  balanced,  and  from  a  body  of  nobles,  powerful  from  rank  and 
property,  who  are  to  be  balanced  also ;  and  who  have  besides  a 
scale  properly  allotted  to  them,  in  which  their  great  weight  is  judi¬ 
ciously  deposited.  It  must  be  obvious  to  the  meanest  capacity,  that 
iftluMie  very  powers  which  are  thus  to  be  balanced  can  create  or 
matcriallydntiucnce  the  antagonist  power,  the  constitution  most  at 
all  events  be  theoretically  imperfect.*  pp.  58,  59.  * 

Judging,  as  iiien  arc  wont  to  do,  from  their  own  immediate 
circle  of  information,  the  inhabitants  of  this  world  may  perhapa 
be  inclined  to  suH|iect,  that  there  was  more  of  courtesy  than  of 
honesty  in  the  (|ualification  which  Morven  introduces  into 
liis  statement  of  the  imperfection  of  the  Armatan  constitu¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  a  defective  representation  would  be  likely  to 
have  produced  pructirul  ‘  im|>orfection*  as  well  in  one  planet 
as  in  another :  inde<Ml,  Imiking  to  snbse<pient  statements,  of  the 
matter  of  fact  kind,  which  make  their  escape  incidentally  in 
the  course  of  <liscussion,  wc  believe  the  suspicion  is  not  alto* 
gether  unfounded. 

To  select  where  all  is  of  equal  im|>ortancc,'  and  equal  in¬ 
terest,  is  a  matter  we  scarcely  know  how  to  accomplish ;  wc 
must  therefore  decline  following  the  Author  jn  his  disquisitions 
on  the  character  and  causes  of  .Armata's  present  embarrass¬ 
ments,  wliioli  occupy  the  latter  half  of  the  ‘  fragment.*  While, 
however,  we  husband  our  own  labour,  we  would  nno  flaiUy  and 
for  the  wery  same  n^sons,  exhort  our  readers  to  bestow  espe¬ 
cially  ii|Min  this  |Mirtion  of  the  work  their  utmost  attention. 

Of  the  “  Second  Part  of  Arraata,’*  which  has  Tery  recently 
issued  from  the  press,  the  range  of  subjects  nre  of  a  lower  scale 
of  inqnirtancc,  but  they  are  touched  throughout  vtith  the  band  of 
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a  master.  As  we  descend,  howcYer,  to  Uie  deUils  of  doniestic 
life,  the  air  of  hcUoii  becomes  cumbrous,  not  to  say  intrusive, 
and  the  writer  has  evidently  been  glad  to  get  rid  of  it,  wherever 
he  could  do  so  with  decorum.  The  larger  |K>rtion  of  the  book 
is  principally  remarkable  as  shewing,  what  we  have  oi'casioiially 
observed  in  the  intercourse  of  private  life,  namely,  how  amus* 
ingly  and  philosophically  men  of  transcendent  talents  and  im¬ 
portant  avocations  can  sometimes  stoop  to  generalize  upon 
subjects  which,  in  tlie  detail,  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have 
ever  passed  through  their  minds. 

We  scarcely  expected  to  fiiul  the  discoverer  of  the  new  world, 
philosophizing  upon  such  things  as  Man-traps — Road  travel¬ 
ling — Hyde- Park  dust — Affrays  of  Coachmen  at  Grand  Routs — 
Men's  Coats  or  Ladies’  Bonnets.  If  we  know  any  thing  of 
the  rej)Uted  author  of  Armatu,  the  cut  or  colour  of  men's  ooats, 
is  the  very  last  thing  that  ever  occupies  his  consideration 
when  walking  through  the  streets ;  although,  as  we  do  not 
wish  to  cast  the  shadow  of  an  imputation  upon  his  gallantry, 
wc  will  not  venture  to  suppose  that  he  is  tupially  inditfiTent  to 
the  head-dresses  of  our  fair  country -women  ; — hut  it  certainly 
remained  for  the  appearance  of  Armata  to  testify  to  the  public, 
how  well  qualified  a  certain  illustrious  person,  is,  in  addition 
to  his  many  other  talents,  to  become  the  rival  or  the  compeer 
of  the  ingenious  author  of  Horace  in  London." 

On  one  of  the  subjects  connected  with  fashionable  life,  which 
he  has  incidentally  discussed,  we  are  anxious  to  come  to  a  better 
understanding,  viewing  it  as  we  do  as  a  matter  of  no  trifling 
importance  to  the  cause  of  Morality,  and  to  the  amount  of  human 
happiness.  We  confess,  that  we  were  taken  by  surprise  at  the 
very  unqualifiefl  manner  in  which  the  generally  prevailing  ideas 
upon  that  subject,  are  here  discountenanced  by  one  so  com- 
pebmt,  from  his  deep  and  varied  knowledge  of  the  world,  to 
arrive  at  a  correct  judgement.  We  allude  to  tlie  influence  of 
high-bred  life  and  habits  upon  the  tone  of  the  female  character. 
After  discussing  at  considerable  length,  and  with  much  inge¬ 
nuity,  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  system  of  fashionable 
routs,  AnglicCy  suffocation,  as  opposed  to  the  more  ration af 
and  edifying  plan  of  moderate  private  parties,  hut  which  it 
seems  they  have  nearly  supplanted  in  the  metropolis  of  Annata, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  England,  the  Author  proceeds  ; 


*  I  was  the  more  surprized  at  this  strange  perversion  of  taste, 

A.  a  ■  A. 


into  their  private  societies,  which  were  every  where  delightful.— 
1  forbear  to  dwell  upon  them,  lest  I  should  seem  to  be  casting  into 
the  shade  even  English  accomplishments  and  beauty.— I  shall  con¬ 
tent  myself  therefore  with  saying,  that  almost  every  woman  1  saw, 
from  the  confused  manes  where  I  had 
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before,  or  rather  not  teen  ihemy  appeared  like  the  fun  himielf  when 
emerged  from  clouds  that  had  obscured  him.—* From  the  great  care, 
even  from  iiUancy*  of  their  hair,  their  teeth,  their  complexions,  and 
their  whole  persoDs,  beauty  had  almo<»t  ceased  to  he  a  distinction^ 
and  when  1  at\erwards  became  acquainted  with  their  language,  1 
found  them  so  amiable  in  their  dispositions,  and  captivating  in  their 
manners,  so  delightful  in  conversation,  so  highly  accomplished,  so 
well  instructed  in  all  useful  knowledge,  and  so  domestic  in  the 
midst  of  allurements  all  around  them,  that  had  my  heart  been  dis* 
engaged,  it  must  have  been  at  a  loss  where  to  fix.  Most  of  them 
inaeed.  when  in  youth,  might  have  Iain  by  an  Emperor’s  side  to 
**  command  him  tasks.” — And  as  to  those  who  hatl  passed  that  prime 
season,  I  found  them  also,  upon  acquaintance,  to  be  just  what 
the  wisest  of  us  in  England  would  with  to  sec  in  the  dearest  of  our 
kindred  or  our  friends.— I  met  with  very  few  who  %vere  debauched 
in  their  principles,  or  disqualihed  by  habits  of  dissipation  for  the 
oflicesof  domestic  life;  they  knew  all  that  women  ought  to  know; 
they  spoke  of  the  scenes  they  mixed  in  very  much  as  1  have  done 
royseh,  and  preserved,  in  the  midst  of  them,  tlie  same  moral  feelings, 
the  same  affection  for  their  families,  and  the  same  attention  to  their 
duties,  that  the  simplest  times  ever  knew.’  pp.  97 — 8. 

This  i»  certainly  a  very  delii^htfu]  picture,  and  little  as  wc 
profess  to  have  to  do  with  the  fashionable  world,  we  are  much 
mistaken  if  wc  do  not  know  enough  of  it,  to  be  able  to  identify 
it  with  real  life.  But  it  is  not  of  individuals  that  we  understand 
tjic  Author  of  Arroata  to  he  speaking  :  it  is  of  an  order  of 
society ;  and  an  order  of  society  ean  be  spoken  of,  as  such, 
only  by  its  gejieric  character ;  and  we  confess  that,  with  every 
inclination  to  be  ouen  to  conviction,  wc  feel  great  roisglviug!i 
iqmn  this  topic.  In  alluding  more  especially  to  the  tone  of 
sentiment  prevailing  in  high  life  upon  the  sanctity  of  the  con* 
nuhial  relation,  and  llic  general  chastity  of  the  female  character, 
we  cannot  be  justly  accujiied  of  selecting  one  invidious  parti¬ 
cular,  because,  were  any  one  to  attempt  to  persuade  us  that  a 
woman  may  be  a  very  virtuous  and  a  very  estimable  woman, 
notwithstanding  she  has  adopted  a  low  scale  of  sentiment  on 
these  points,  our  answer,  and  the  answer  of  every  man  of  com¬ 
mon  sense,  would  be,  that  we  had  something  else  to  do  than 
to  attend  to  his  argument.  None  can  despise  more  than  we 
do,  tho  insinuations  of  vulgar  slander,  or  the  prejudices  of 
ignorant  credulity  ;  but  we  are  not  prepared  to  say,  even  after 
reading  the  flattering  declaration  of  the  Author  of  Armata,,tbat 
the  general  feeling  upon  this  subject  can  be  referred  to  either 
of  tliose  sources.  We  appeal  to  those  who  are  conversant  with 
the  class  of  writings  understood  to  emanate  from  persons  moving 
in  fashionable  circles,  or  to  be  descriptive  of  <the  manners  of 
those  oireWs  ; — w>e  appeal  to  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
devoting  tbeir  leisure  hours  to  the  perusal  of  such  works  ns 
the  “  Six  Weeks  at  Long’s,”  whether  there  is  not  a  concurrence, 
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too  univeml  to  be  suspected,  mi  identifying^  wUb  the  featMfM  of 
life  a  decree  o('  etirontery  in  the  prosecution  of  criminal  ini. 
pfofHrietieH,  and  of  fainiliurity  in  the  allusion  to  them,  which  would 
not  be  tolerated  umon^  the  nTiiddling  classes  of  society.  We 
appeal  to  the  low  estimate  of  female  character,  professedly  en¬ 
tertained  by  all  youn^  men  of  fashion ;  an  estimate  which  is 
not  rel'errihle  only  to  their  habitual  intercourse  with  the  licen¬ 
tious,  how  much  soever  it  may  he  bei^Utene<l  by  Uiat  circum¬ 
stance.  Lastly,  we  appeal  to  the  obtrusive  fact  of  Uia  Cre- 
queocy  of  connubial  violations  aiuun^  the  lii|(^ier  circles.  Nor  is 
it  on  these  eircnmstanci's  alone  that  we  have  unwillingly  formed 
our  juds^emeiit.  A  number  of  minute  particulars  go  towards 
the  torination  of  an  opinion,  of  which  many  will  be  trifling  in 
tlie  detaH,  and  many  it  may  be  inconvenient  to  specify.  Wc 
have  heard  assertions  drop  from  young  men  of  fastiion,  preg¬ 
nant  with  the  most  appalling  inference's,  but  wliich  our  re¬ 
spect  for  tlic  feelings  of  onr  readers  forbids  us  to  detail ;  and 
indeed,  after  reviewing  the  grounds  of  our  opinion  with  no  in¬ 
dulgent  scrutiny,  wc  must  caiulidly  confess,  Uiat  until  we  have 
some  more  ex|di€it  testimony  to  the  contrary  than  tlie  piotu- 
resqiie  deUnealion  which  we  have  just  traiiscrilied,  we  must 
continue  to  think  that  the  liot-bed  of  hisd^  life  in  not  exactly 
the  place  to  which  wc  must  look  for  the  largest  amount  of 
female  virtue. 

The  following  observations  upon  the  subject  of  UM,  aro 
important ;  particularly  so,  as  a])t)iicable  to  a  question  which 
has  recently  been  the  subject  of  jjiihlic  discussion. 

*  Though  Uie  detinitions  of  crimes  are  as  much  the  province  of 
judicial  learning  as  the  rules  which  govern  pro{>erty,  and  all  civil 
righto,  yet  the  Armatans  were  always  alive  to  the  clear  and  vital  dis¬ 
tinction  between  civil  and  criroinal  justice.  What  is  a  crime  is  a 
question  of  la,w;  but  whether  committed  or  not,  must  alwa}'s  be  a 
uueaClpaof./^,  which  they  would  never  trust  to  any  decision  but 
Iktir  nof  jMurmit  auy  plea  or  answer  to  be  addressed  either  ia 
feroi  or  ^uhstanca,  hut  to  themselves.  They  were,  from  the  most  an* 
cleat  times,  therefore,  an  integral  part  of  the  Courts  ;  more  indepeo^ 
deoil  indeed  tliaa  the  highest  judges,  whose  decisious  raiglU  barer 
viewed  by  superior  trihanals,  but  no  tribunal  could  ever  touch'  an  ac* 
qpittiqg  eentenoe  by  the  equals  of  the  accused. 

*  Inis  liad  been  the  Ihe's  blood  of  public  freedom  throt^h  all  agei^ 
yet  a  few  years  Itad  only  passed  since  it  was  ruuning  out  liae  water  in 
Armata,  and  she  was  dying  without  attending  to  her  complaint.  Uar 
judges,  foUowii^  one  another,  hod,  it  seems,  settled,  at  they  called  it^ 
by  a  series  of  d^isions,  that  writings  forming  an  anomaly  in  crimi¬ 
nal  proceodings,  were  to  be  left  to  their  oensureship,  and  that  it  wai 
for  them  alone  to  decide ,  even  when  no  righto  of  individuals  were  at- 
fected,  in  what  language  the  opinions  of  mankind  upon  every  possible 
lu^ect  was  (were)  to  be  expressed;  aesumiog  to  themselves  the 
(ofe  judgement  of  intention  whilst  they  shut  themselves  up  from  all 
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tcAtiinonj  by  which  alone  it  could,  in  many  ca&es,  be  ascertained, 
Thb  blind  and  presumptuous  pretension  was  not  only  a  palpable 
violation  of  the  ancient  law  through  which  every  popular  jurisdiction 
might  in  turn  have  been  argued  away,  but  gave  to  the  £xed  niagig. 
trateS)  appointed  by  the  crown,  the  power  of  controuling  the  press, 
which  is  but  another  name  for  an  absolute  dominion  ovia  thi 

rEOPLK. 

*  Tlie  conflicts  to  resist  this  usurpation  were  obstinate  and  pro¬ 
tracted,  but  common  sense  prevailed  in  the  end,  and  sophistical  non* 
sense  was  overthrown. 

*  1  wondered  much  when  1  heard  this  strange  history,  but  1  have 
wondered  much  less  since  1  came  home  ;  because  1  never  can  admit 
that  Armata  has  more  public  spirit  or  wisdom  than  England,  yet 
what  at  this  moment  is  our  own  condition,  though  we  are  in  complete 
unquestioned  possession  of  the  privilege  just  spoken  of,  and  which 
for  a  season  only  she  had  lost  ?  The  subject  is  so  clear,  that  1  enter 
upon  it  without  apprehension  ;  though  I  declare,  upon  my  honour^  that 
1  should  have  known  nothing  of  the  law,  nor  even  thought  of  it,  if  I 
had  not  lc(\  my  own  country,  and  visited  the  nation  1  have  been 
describing. 

‘  The  Libel  Act  of  Mr.  Fox  withdrew^  a  long  exercised  jurisdic- 
diction  over  the  qualities  of  writings  upon  general  subjects,  even  from 
our  most  exalted  judges,  not  because  their  justice  and  independence 
were  then  particularly  suspected,  but  because  it  appeared  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  that  it  never  had  bcen^  nor  reasonably  couki  ^,any  part  of  the  ju¬ 
dicial  othce,  to  judge  on  subjects  as  lawyers  where  the  law  could 

Sive  them  no  possible  rule  to  go  by,  or  to  exercise  a  boundleaa  and 
angcrous  dominion  over  the  free  thoughts  and  opinions  of  mankind, 
when  no  individual  complained  that  his  character  hud  been  invaded. 

*  One  would  have  thought  it  must  have  been  held  to  be  a  mere 
corollary  to  such  a  proposition,  that  a  jurisiiiction  thus  taken  from 
the  superior  judges  could  not  remain  xvith  the  inferior  magistrates^  even 
if  it  had  been  zested  in  them  before  ;  and  that  it  ivever  could  have  been 
thought  just,  nor  in  England  practicable,  to  stimulate  the  most  un¬ 
lettered  justices,  without  the  aid  of  legal  advisers,  to  act,  perhaps  be¬ 
yond  the  dictates  of  their  own  opinions,  upon  questions  which  no 
court  in  England,  w  ithout  the  concurrence  of  a  jury,  could  decide. 
One  would  have  thought,  that  upon  any  sound  construction  of  this 
nuHlern  statute,  whatever  might  have  been  the  practice  of  former 
times,  a  jurisdiction  to  arrest  before  indictment  found,  must  have 
been  virtually  abrogated ;  or,  at  all  events,  that  tlie  people  of  Eng¬ 
land  w  ould  not  have  been  than  ever  subjected  to  arbitrary  im¬ 
prisonments  by  the  lower  magistrates  appointed  and  removable  by 
the  crown,  after  it  had  been  declarefl  by  Parliament  that  it  was  not 
safe  to  confide  a  jurisdiction  over  libel,  even  to  superior  and  independ¬ 
ent  judges,  as  an  abstract  oiiestion  of  law.  It  may  be  safely  admitted, 
that  there  may  he  many  libels  so  clearly  mischievous  as  to  require 
no  judicial  discretion  ;  but  what  c^n  that  have  to  do  with  an  universal 
jurisdiction  over  every  thing  that  is  written,  whatever  it  may  be  ? 

*  In  all  other  criminal  cases  within  the  ptiwer  of  justices  to  arrest 
before  indictment,  the  definitions  of  the  crimes  imputed  arc  legal 
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questions,  uliich  a  magistrate  may  therefore  examine,  and  wliich  are 
generally  of  a  plain  und  simple  cinaractcr;  but  xvhat  is  a  lihcK  is  not 
noir  matter  of /ott»,  nor  even  a  fact  which  any  tribunal  but  a  jury  is 
competent  to  decide.  This  must  have  been  the  opinion  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  when,  by  the  Statute  of  the  48ih  of  the  King,  they  gave  to  the 
justices  of  the  King’s  Bench,  am!  to  ihemonly^  a  power  to  issue  war¬ 
rants  ailer  information  filed  in  that  court,  and  such  must  be  the  oni- 
nion  of  every  man  living,  lawyer  or  no  lawyer,  who  has  read  the 
speech  of  Earl  (irey  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  ctwi  as  it  is  pub* 
lished,  may  range  with  the  most  invincible  arguments  ever  delivered 
from  the  bench,  or  at  the  bar,  and  his  opponemts  may  well  say  with 
iEschines.in  doing  justice  to  Demosthenes,  What  xcould  you  have  said 
if  you  had  heard  hhn  ! 

‘  This  power,  nevertheless,  still  remains  in  England,  and  probably 
will  for  some  time'  continue ;  but  common  sense,  and  the  spirit  of 
English  freedom,  will,  in  the  end,  be  triumphant. 

♦  •  •  ♦ 

*  1  have  the  rather  enlarged  upon  this  momentous  subject,  because 
it  is  so  dangerously  misunderstood.  They  who  hold  high  the  popu¬ 
lar  institutions  of  the  country  are  supposed  of  late  to  be  adverse  to  the 
monarchy,  w  hereas  they  are  its  only  supporters:  a  revolution^  and  of 
a  very  diH'erent  character  from  the  last,  oijght  be  the  probable  con¬ 
sequence  of  anyattempt  tobear  down  the  Trial  by  Jury,  or  the 
Liberty  or  THE  Press;  and.whilst  they  remain  undisturbed,  and 
in  full  action,  the  multitude  so  unjustly  suspected  will  not  only  bf* 
ol>edienl,  but  government  itself  may  be  often  saved  from  the  fatal 
consequences  of  ignorant  misrule.  W  hat  spectacle  indeed  can  be 
more  sublime  than  to  see  a  blind  system  of  jealoua  and  arbitrary  do¬ 
minion  carried  on  through  the  profligate  and  corrupting  agency  of 
spies  in' every  part  of  the  kingdom,  receive,  as  it  were,  a  dkatii  blow 
from  twelve  honest  men,  indifferently  chosen  out  of  the  undistin- 
guisiicd  mass  of  our  peej)le  !* — pp.  12.> — LW. 

We  shall  close  our  extracts  with  the  Aufhor’s  sentiiiicnts  upon 
the  subject  of  religious  cstahlishiiuMils,  which,  as  proceedip^ 
h'om  one  who  evidently  has  thought  so  imieh  and  so  well  on 
other  subjects,  our  reailers  will  naturally  he  anxious  to  learn, 
tin  a  topic  on  which  the  higher  orders  of  society  liavo,  till  ot  late 
years,  been  content  to  let  others  think,  or  rather  dictate  without 
thinking,  for  them,  it  is  pleasing  to  see  that  some  degree  of  illii-  t 
filiation  has  taken  place.  If  the  Author's  remarks  are  not  pro¬ 
found,  they  are  at  least  candid,  and  worthy  of  the  enlightened 
intelligence  of  bis  general  character.  They  are  comprised  in  the 
lollowing  account  of  a  conversation  with  an  eminent  member  of 
the  Arniatan  communion,  ‘  most  virtuous  in  bis  life,  and  de- 
*  voted  to  the  practice  of  every  good  work.’ 

*  He  deeply  lamented  the  growth  of  what  w’C  call  tecianes^  and 
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no  mean!  b^cn  universally  accepted,  and  that,  althovph  thoie  who 
rejected  them  were  not  only  excluded  from  the  priesthood  but  from 
many  civd  offices  and  distinctions,  yet  they  »till  persevered  in  their 
own  opinions  and  were  corrupting  the  world  by  their  unbeliefs.  The 
f^rrat  hulk  of  the  Articles  would,  he  admitted,  have  been  accepted,  but 
that  some  of  them,  though  standing  upon  Divine  authority,  were 
wickedly  rejected  ;  a  heresy  the  more  detestable,  as  their  sacred 
writings  were  not  only  circulated  by  authority  for  oublic  instruction, 
but  by  the  charity  of  many  pious  persons  were  now’  universally  read. 

*  I  here  interrupted  to  observe  that  1  did  not  altogether  compre« 
bend  him. — “  How.’*  I  asked,  “  can  your  people  be  thus  invited  by 
public  law  to  study  a  book,  of  which  they  are  told  that  God  himself 
IS  the  author,  yet  he  expected  to  receive  its  interpretation  from  Man, 
and  be  charged  moreover  with  wickedness  for  having  an  honest 
opinion  of  their  own.  I  do  not  at  all  object  to  your  national  church 
for  adopting  and  adhering  to  the  most  approved  doctrines,  but  upon 
what  principle  of  policy  do  you  exclude  men  from  your  ministry, 
much  more  from  any  office  in  the  state,  on  account  only  of  different 
impressions  of  the  l)ivine  nature,  or  of  the  hopes  and  expectation! 
of  mankind,  ns  they  faithfully  believe  them  to  be  derived  from  the 
word  of  God,  so  given  to  them,  without  comment,  by  both  church 
and  state,  which  concur  in  such  exclusions  ? — I  must  suppose  that 
the  professed  beliefs  of  .such  persons  thus  shut  out  from  your  commu¬ 
nion  are  cither  so  manifestly  erroneous  ns  to  carry  with  them  the 
evidence  of  fraud  and  irreligion,  or  that  they  involve  political  tenets 
which  might  endanger  the  establishments  of  your  country.** 

•  “  1  am  not  prepared,  (said  the  Jige  i  and  reverend  pastor.)  to  make 
either  of  such  charges  upon  those  who  are  yet  properly  exclmled 
from  our  sanctuary,  and  even  from  some  of  our  civil  functions. — The 
times  have  undoubtedly  passed  away  since  disaffection  to  our  govern¬ 
ment  can  be  justly  imputed  to  them  ;  neither  can  I  go  the  length  of 
saying  that  their  hidiefs,  or  rather  their  unbeliefs,  ought  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  proofs  of  irreligion  or  fraud  ;  but  can  any  church  receive 
communicants  who  do  not  accept  her  communications,  or  admit 
ministers  who  deny  her  creeds  ?** — TAo/,**  1  answered.  “  no  man  of 
common  sense  can  require  ;  but  why  in  matters  not  ahsnlutely  essen^ 
tial  to  faith  or  morals,  and  of  most  obscure  and  doubtful  import^  do  you 
not  leave  men  to  themselves  ?  Why  do  you  hold  up  mysteries  to  others 
as  tests  of  acceptation  which  you  do  not  even  agree  upon  among 
^ursehrs  f  and  if  you  dread  such  immaterial  differences  of  opinion, 
why  do  you  embalm  bodies  of  men  by  laws  and  statutes,  which  other¬ 
wise  might  disperse  and  perish  ?  * 

•  “  We  complain  of  their  perverseness^  (replied  the  good  old  man,) 
which  ought  surely  to  have  a  mark  set  upon  it,  though  of  a  gentle 
character. —To  give  you  one  instance,  among  many  others,  of  their 
obstinacy  ami  blindness,  what  do  you  say  to  their  refusing  to  attest 
even  their  belief  in  all  things  visible  or  invisible^*  1  acknowledged 
that  this  was  certainly  m<K%t  provoking  ;  though,  perhaps,  generalitif 
might  alarm  tender  consciences — If  they  doubted,  indeed,  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  God.  because  invisible,  I  .should  condemn  and  reject  them; 
since  the  Deity  could  not  be  visible  to  mortal  tight;  **  but  all 
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things/*  I  SHid,  **  was  rather  a  startling  proposition**  Not  at  aJI,” 
Raid  the  good  old  man,  **  when  in  the  mouth  of  the  church  that  pro* 
nounces  it,  as  it  can  thni  only  mean  ali  things  tcliich  the  Church  bt^ 
UevfS** — “  And  pray,  Sir/*  said  I,  “  what  are  they  ?’*—  He  here  looked 
at  his  watch,  saying  that  at  another  time  he  would  converse  with  me 
further,  but  that  he  was  engagetl  to  go  out — Suspecting,  however» 
(though  1  am  persuaded  witliout  foundation,)  that  he  was  rather 
puzzled  and  w*ished  to  evado  the  question,  I  said  I  waved  it  for  Uic 
present,  as  it  might  run  into  length,  and  that  I  wished  only  to  revert 
to  the  absurdity  of  circulating  the  Scripture  without  comment,  yet 
insisting  upon  their  ow'n  interpretation.—**  We  have  found  that  to  be 
an  error,”  he  replied,  **  and  arc  now  beginning  to  correct  it  by  notes 
and  commentaries  of  our  own.*' 

‘  ”  That  you  may  undoubtedly  do,**  I  rejoined  with  w'armth,  ”  ai 
learned  commentators,  leaving  other  men  also  to  their  own  esj)o4tions  ; 
but  if  you  were  to  do  this  in  England,  upon  the  /doting  of  authorii^^ 
we  should  tax  you  with  relapsing  into  the  very  errors  of  the  Catholic 
church,  by  beating  up  for  proselytes  to  your  owm  establishment,  in* 
stead  of  publishing  the  pure  word  of  God  as  proceeding,  through 
inspiration,  from  himself. — This  was  the  damnable  usurpation  of  the 
papacy  in  the  world  I  came  from,  and  after  having  shed  our  blood 
for  its  extinction,  we  should  hardly  submit  to  it  again. — Any  man^ 
with  us,  may  write  what  notes  upon  the  Bible  he  pleases,  but  no 
man,  nor  She  state  itself  can  put  upon  it  any  fetters  of  the  law.” 

*  The  old  man  made  no  reply  to  this,  and  1  rather  thought  he  was 
ashamed  of  what  he  had  said. 

*  I  found,  after  all,  w'hen  the  diiTerences  came  to  be  sifted  between 
the  Armatan  church,  and  many,  at  least,  who  had  ranged  them* 
selves  under  various  establishments  of  dissent,  that  they  had  arisen, 
for  the  most  part,  from  the  adoption  mysteries  as  inexorable  articles 
of  faith,  instead  of  softening  them  by  expressions,  that,  without 
departing  from  the  best  interpretations  of  Scripture,  might  give  a 
fair  latitude  to  conscientious  men,  who,  whilst  they  reverenced  the 
Established  Church,  and  in  general  embraced  its  doctrines,  could 
not  honestly  swear  to  an  implicit  belief  in  matters  so  deep  that  the 
human  mind  could  not  fathom  them. 

*  The  excellent  old  man  seemed  to  feel  the  force  of  this,  yet  sucli 
is  the  dominion  of  prejudice  over  the  most  enlightened  understand¬ 
ings,  that  he  made  only  this  reply — **  We  have  done  every  thing  to 
open  our  arms  to  all  Christians  who  would  subscribe  our  Articles.-^ 
We  have  held  out  in  one  hand  large  ecclesiastical  preferments,  and 
mortifying  exclusions  in  the  other,  yet  the  former  have  been  reject^, 
and  the  latter  patiently  endured.— I  ought,  however,  to  do  justice 
to  numbers  who  have  consented  to  become  priests  with  bene^ts,  by 
swearing  in  the  end  to  what  before  they  had  utterly  denied.*'— He 
raised  his  voice  at  the  conclusion  of  this  sentence,  bm  if  an  irre¬ 
sistible  demonstration  had  been  wound  up  ;  and  so  indeed  there 
had,  because  the  proof  was  irresistible  that  his  church  had  shut  her 
doors  against .  the  highest  proofs  of  religious  sincerity,  and  thrown 
them  open  to  self>interest  and  falsehood. 

■  *  1  did  not  chuse,  however,  to  mortify  him  by  this  declaration,  but 
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cuntcnted  inYSelt'  widi  repealing  iny  adinibh'ion  iliul  cvery^  national 
church  was  iully  iustitied  in  publisliing  its  ow  n  creeds,  uud  that  sueb 
professions  should,  in  a  religious  be  considered  as  the  national 

faith,  b'lt  not  so  as  to  touch  the  consciences  of  men  by  exclusions  of 
any  description  fordifleiiiig  only  as  to  mysteries,  the  truth  of  which  no 
church  could  perfectly  know,  and  w  Inch  were  iminutcrial  if  they  could 
be  known. — *•  Mow  far,**  1  said,  “  are  we  distant  from  that  beautiful 
bridge,  which  promises  to  be  os  immortal  os  the  victory  it  has  re¬ 
corded  — “  Above  a  mile,**  he  answered,  “  but  1  cannot  compre- 
bend  the  meaning  of  your  question.*' — “  Then  1  will  tell  you,’*  I 
answ’crcd,  “  in  a  word.** 

**  Some  of  the  mysteries  which  you  insist  upon,  and  make  the  pa¬ 
rents  of  a  widely-spreading  dissent,  are  so  immaterial  to  the  essential 
truth  and  character  of  divine  revelation,  that  perhaps,  on  that  very 
account,  they  are  covered  as  w  ith  a  veil  from  the  presumptuous  mind 
of  man  ;  and  so  little  do  1  seek  to  remove  it,  that  if  an  angel  were 
now  standing  upon  the  centre  arch  of  the  bridge  1  point  to,  1  would 
not  walk  througn  the  rain  that  is  falling,  to  know  from  him  w  hich  opinion 
concerning  them  was  best,  so  as  1  knew  that  God  hud  through  re¬ 
demption  received  me,  and  in  any  manner  had  enlightened  me  with 
his  holy  spirit.  It  is  most  fit,  nevertheless,  that  your  Scriptures 
should  in  those  points  be  examined,  and  that  the  best  expositions 
should  be  supported  and  illustrated  by  your  churcli,  but  they  should 
neither  be  made  proscriptive  articles  of  belief,  nor  subjects  of  con¬ 
tention  among  mankind.  Her  establishment,  as  you  have  described 
it,  is  cntitletl  to  reverence  for  its  purity  and  wisdom,  and  if  all  her 
ministers  would  only  preach  their  own  evangelical  doctrines,  one  half 
of  the  chapels  that  within  a  few  years  have  started  up  and  out  num¬ 
bered  your  steeples,  w’ould  probably  tumble  down  of  themselves,  and 
as  she  has  not  half  room  enough  for  her  own  congregations,  she 
might  then  build  even  cathedrals  from  their  ruins,  and  bring  back 
into  her  bosom  dissenters  of  all  descriptions,  who  now  threaten  to 
swallow  her  up.** 

*  I  intended  this  advic^  to  be  private,  and  that  it  should  never 
travel  from  thence  into  our  own  world,  though  the  gossip  of  a  tra¬ 
veller  has  revealed  it ;  because,  though  1  sincerely  honour  the 
Church  of  England,  and  hold  by  the  doctrines  as  the  purest,  and  the 
best,  vet  1  wish  that  our  national  religion,  as  well  as  our  civil  state, 
should  be  balanced  by  a  proper  constitution,  and  that  the  free  spirit 
of  the  dissenters  should  continue. 

•  Absurd,  enthusiastic  ardour  ought  to  be  exposed  and  discoun¬ 
tenanced,  because  it  brings  religion  into  contempt,  but  it  consults  tcitli 
my  onn  hnrrudcdge  that  many  persons  in  England,  of  the  purest  lives, 
and  of  the  most  exalted  wisdom  and  virtue,  have  been  reproached  or 
sneered  at  as  Methodists,  only  for  maintaining  and  believing  the  very 
same  doctrines  which  our  Saviour  preached  wlicn  upon  the  earth.* — 

186 — liXi. 

Tho  greater  part  of  Armata  is  occupied  in  treating  of  sub- 
jerU  too  important  for  our  attention  to  have  been  much  directed 
to  its  merits,  considered  simply  as  a  literary  com^Witioii.  Oi' 
i|nc5tioDs  where  corruption  and  erroneous  opinion  are  arranged  on 
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*)ne  sule,  aiu\  the  interests  and  happiness  of  society  on  theother^ 
we  have  no  room  or  leisure  for  minute  criticisms  on  the  arranj^* 
ineiit  of  words,  or  the  combination  of  sentences.  The  Author  of 
Annata  has  apparently  written  under  the  inlluence  of  a  commoii' 
ftMflin<^  with  us  in  this  particular.  His  work  is  aecordini^ly  dis- 
tinjxuished  more  by  the  perspicuity  and  force  of  expression  arising 
from  n  thoroiig^h  comprehension  of  the  subjcc*ts  discussed,  than 
by  a  strain  of  ambitious  or  imposing  eloquence.  He  has  indeed 
iiiodi^tly  disclaimed  any  pretensions  to  critical  honours,  in  a  pas¬ 
sage  with  which  we  shall  conclude  this  article,  and  to  the  justness 
of  which  we,  as  parties  concerned,  most  unreservedly  subscribe. 

*  1  am  not  a  candidate  for  literary  reputation,  and  shall  bow  with 
submission  to  ouf  established  critics,  because  their  judgments  have» 
tor  a  long  time,  been  sanctioned  by  general  consent,  evinced  by  the 
reception  of  their  works.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  ta¬ 
lents  and  learning,  and  seem  never  to  forget,  that  an  enlightened 
people  are  critics  over  themselves.  This  is  the  only  shape  in  which 
the  press  ought  to  submit  to  censorship,  and  it  has  greatly  contributed 
to  the  advancement  of  literature  in  Great  Britain ;  it  prevents  us 
from  mispending  our  time  and  our  money  upon  useless  or  mischievous 
publications,  and  serves  as  a  sample  before  we  buy.  Authors,  what¬ 
ever  may  he  their  genius  or  acquirements,  are  the  worst  possible 
judges  of  their  own  works,  and  the  great  masters  of  criticism,  aware 
that  for  the  same  reason  they  are  subject  to  error,  are  remarkable  for 
the  candour  with  which  they  examine  publications  at  all  entitled  to 
respect.* 


Art.  IV.  Lectures,  Explanatory  and  Practical,  on  the  Epistle  of  St» 
Paul  to  the  Romans.  By  the  Itev.  John  Fry,  A.  B.  Rector  of  Des- 
ford.  in  Leicestershire.  Svo.  pp.  .511.  Price  128.  London:  Ogles 
and  Co.  1816. 

I T  is  a  little  curious,  and  also  somewhat  instructive,  to  notice 
^  the  feelings  cxcittul  in  some  of  the  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  by  the  publication  of  Dr.  Plant’s  Tract  on  Regene¬ 
ration,  and  the  exjKulients  to  which  they  have  resorted,  for  the 
imaginary  purpose  of  saving  the  Church’s  credit.  The  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  Dr.’s  pamphlet  was  lamented,  as  though  it  had 
been  a  novel  instance  of  dejiarture  from  generally  received  and 
well-defined  doctrines,  included  in  the  Articles  of  the  Church, 
and  uniformly  professcil  by  writers  within  its  pale.  Just  as  if 
doctrinal  schism  in  the  Church  of  England,  was  coeval  with 
the  publication  of  the  *  Tract  intended  to  convey  correct  notions 
‘  of  regeneration  !’ — as  if,  till  Dr.  Mant  disturl^d  the  harmony, 
her  members  were  all  agreed  in  the  same  judgement,  and  were  all 
of  one  mind  !  So  notorious  are  the  proofs,  and  so  common  is  tlie 
practice  of  a  differing  and  conflicting  interpretation  of  articles  of 
faith  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  that  two  successive  works  of  a  the- 
ological  nature  from  the  j)cns  of  its  public  teachers,  arc  scarcely 
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ever  in  unison  with  each  other.  This  fact  is  exhibited,  nut  only  in 
works  of  direct  theoloe^ical  controversy,  in  which  indeed  the  dis¬ 
crepancy  on  the  most  important  topics  is  si^^nally  displayed,  but 
in  works  of  expository  and  practical  divinity.  We  luul  not  dis- 
missed  Mr.  Gisborne’s  volume  of  Kxpo^itory  Sermons,  when 
Mr.  Fry’s  Lectures  were  put  into  our  hands.  'Tliest*  Authors, 
thous;h  more  nearly  relateil  to  each  other  than  are  nmny  others, 
and  thoui^h  far  removed  in  their  theoloifv  iVom  the  tenets  as¬ 
serted  by  i>r.  Mant  and  his  supporters,  are,  nevertheless,  divided 
ill  opinion.  'I'tiey  are  members  and  ministers  of  the  same 
Church,  but  they  belonir  to  ditVerent  schools.  Mr.  (lisborne 
considers  the  Culviiiistic  tenets  to  he  unwarranted;  Mr.  Fry 
^ives  tlKUii  most  prominent  rank  throns^hout  the  whole  of  the 
work  now  before  us.  I  low  extremely  bile  then  is  tlie  boast  of  a 
‘  creed’  in  the  face  of  such  accumulated  and  overpowerinj^ 

ovidehces  of  discordant  sentinv  nts  in  the  elcri^y,  who  have  all  sub 
scribed  thcjArticlcs  of  tin*  Church  !  In  what  sense  can  a  creed 
be  said  to  be  fixed,  which  is  snl>scrihe<l  by  men  of  various  and 
opposed  O'^Wnions  ?  A  ‘  fixed  creed’  looks  well,  it  must  he  ad¬ 
mitted,  in  the  ib'clanialion  of  a  churchman  bunentin^  over,  or 
inveii'hing  against,  the  discordant  opinions  of  his  brother 
churchman  ;  but  as  a  stamlard  of  diH‘trine,  implying  in  the  ap¬ 
peals  of  those  who  have  subscribed  it  imiforinity  of  religious 
sentiment,  it  is  most  perfectly  unmeaning  and  deceptive.  Vox 
prvivrcii  nihiL 

\Vc  had  occasion  in  our  late  remarks  on  lilr.  Gisborne’s  Ex- 
|>osilory* Sermons,  to  state  the  opinion  of  that  very  respectable 
writer,  on  the  design  of  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  to  correct  his  representation  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic  divines,  on  that  point.  'I'liese  divines,  we  then  said, 
do  not  consider  the  Epistles,  as  intended  to  comiiuinicute  ‘  new 
‘  articles  of  faith,’  and  they  are  therefore  improperly  charged  w  ith 
‘  error  of  momentous  luagnitmle.’  On  this  suhpxt,  wc  shall  intro¬ 
duce  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Fry,  from  which  it  will  evidently  ap¬ 
pear,  that  he, in  common  with  Mr.  Gi'^horne,  regards  the  Epistolary 
parts  of  ihe  New  'I'cslainent,  as  ‘  e\p<»sitions  of  trullis  already 
‘  revealed  ;'  though  it  is  not  less  clearly  manifest,  that  as  to 
the  value  of  these  expositions,  there  is  a  ditterence  between  them. 
It  does  not  ilerogate,  Mr.  Fry  remarks,  either  from  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  Scriptures,  or  from  the  honour  of  that  Spirit  under 
whose  imiuciliate  intlueiice  they  wfre  written,  to  ascribe  to  some 
parts  a  superior  excellence  and  importance,  and  to  conceive  of 
Others  as  having  only  a  subordinate  use.  Tliis  view  of  tlie 
Divine  Oracles  is,  in  his  apprehension,  sanctioned  by  the 
A|H)sile’s  aasertioii,  when,  cantrastingeerlaiu  parts  of  Revelation, 
he  dechinMi,  that  rhal  which  was  made  glorious,  had  no  g|ory 
in  Uiis  respect,  by  reason  of  that  which  cxcellctii.”  The  i)is- 
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fiples  of  Chriiit,  he  imaj;‘me8,  liiscovered  more  of  their  Master'^ 
will,  from  the  commiinicationH  maile  to  them  subsequently  to  his 
ilejiarture,  than  from  their  jHjrsonal  hitercoorse  with  him. 

‘  Our  Lord,  indeed,  in  his  discourses  recorded  by  the  Evansrelists, 
has  left  intimations,  more  or  less,  of  every  truth  of  the  Christian 
scheme ;  but,  tor  the  most  part,  he  veils  his  instructions  in  parables, 
which,  even  when  expininod  in  private  to  his  disciples,  leave  confe^cdly 
much  untohl.* — ‘  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles — contain  only  short  and 
occasional  allusions  to  the  *  scheme  of  doctrine*  which  they  delivered, 

‘  It  is  to  the  Apostolical  Kpistles,  therefore,  that  we  naturally  look 
for  the  full  developemcnt  of  the  Gospel  tiispensation.  These  Epistles 
are,  in  fact,  pastoral  letters  written  by  the  Apostles,  under  the  full 
in>piration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  either  to  distant  churches  which  they 
were  prevented  from  visit irjt;,  or  to  their  younger  brethren  in  the  mi¬ 
nistry-  In  these  Epistles  they  give  a  full  account  of  the  doctrine 
which  they  preached  explain  its  difficulties,  and  obviate  errors  which 
hud  arisen  concerning  it.  We  are  fully  warranted,  therefore,  in  as¬ 
serting  of  this  |>ortion  of  Holy  Writ,  that  it  contains  the  fullest  decla¬ 
ration  of  the  will  of  God,  and  that,  in  reference  to  this  clearer  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  truth,  all  preceding  revelations  are  to  be  understood.’ 
Preface^  pp.  v.  vi. 

Mr.  Fry  has  fallen  info  an  error,  in  his  illustration  of  the  in¬ 
troductory  verse  of  the  Kpistle. 

*  At  this  place  ( Antioch)  it  was,  that  St.  Paul  was  outwardly  calltnl 
and  consecrated  to  the  discharge  of  the  apostolic  office.  The  event 
is  thus  recorded  in  the  IJith  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles: 
“  Now  there  were  in  the  church  that  was  at  Antiocli,  certain  prophets 
and  teachers ;  ns  Barnabas,  and  Simeon  that  was  called  Niger,  and 
Lucius  of  Cyrcnc,  and  Manacn,  which  had  been  brought  up  with 
Herod  the  Tetrarch,  and  Saul.  As  they  ministered  to  the  Lord  and 
fasted,  the  Holy  Ghost  said.  Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the 
work  whereto  1  have  called  them.  And  when  they  had  fasted  and 
prayed,  and  laid  their  hands  on  them,  they  sent  them  away.  So  they, 
being  sent  forth  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  departed.”  Hence  it  appears, 
that  Paul  was  already  an  acknowledged  teacher  in  the  church,  and 
perhaps  endowed  also  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  but  that  on  this 
occasion  he  is  called  and  publicly  ordained  to  an  higher  office,  even 
to  the  highest  order  of  the  Christian  ministry,  to  be  an  Apostle  of 
Jesus  Christ.’  ,  ^ 

'Phis  account  is  unquestionably  erroneous.  FaiiPs  sole  tiesig- 
nation  to  the  otlice  of  an  Apostle,  wa.s  the  uppoiiitiiieiit  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who  invested  him  with  that  diaracter  immediately  on  his 
conversion.  He  was  **  An  AjmsCle,'  not  of  men,  neither  by  maii^ 
but  by  Jesus  Christ  and  God  the  Father.*’  Gal.  1.  1.  He 
neither  was,  nor  could  be,  publicly  ordained  to  the  Apostolical 
ofliee  ;  which  implies  authority  received  immediately  from  Christ. 
“  Am  1  not  an  Apostle  ?  Ilaye  I  not  seen  Jesus  Christ  our 
liord  — is  the  manner  in  wliich  he  speaka  of  bupsalf,  when  a«« 
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Hcrtiug  Ills  extiaorOinary  office,  lie  never  refers  to  Uie  trmsao- 
tion  at  Antioch,  as  in  any  res|)ect  connected  %«ith  his  appoiiitmeiit 
to  it ;  nor  could  he,  as  the  latter  had  no  dependence  upon  the 
former.  'I  he  -work  (to  for  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  were 
bcpnrated  from  the  churcti  at  AuticK'h,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  was, 
not  the  Apostolic  office,  hut  a  mission  to  the  Gentiles.  That 
(his  is  the  fact,  is  evident,  not  merely  from  the  details  which 
follow  the  iiassai^e  (piotcd  by  Mr.  Fry,  but  from  the  direct  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  Historian  in  Acts  xiv.  ‘25.  where  Paul  and  Bar¬ 
nabas  are  said  to  have  fulfilled  the  work  to  which  they  had  been 
enga;;od  :  (io  o  :)  which  is  incontrovertible  proof 

that  it  was  special  and  temporary. 

The  following  rather  unusual  but  correct  and  iinportuut  re¬ 
marks  are  deser\in;'  of  utteutioii. 

‘  The  inspired  Apostles  do  not  seem  to  havo  been  so  far  advanced 
above  oilier  i'liristians  in  their  religious  experience,  as  sonic  may  be 
ready  to  suppose.  They  were,  it  appears,  often  harassed  with  the 
saline  fears  and  doubts,  and  had  to  struggle  with  the  same  temptations 
and  intirmities,  as  others;  and  they  seem,  in  general,  to  have  derived 
their  eonsulution  and  joy  in  the  same  way  as  the  poorest  of  the  flock, 
f  or,  os  the  power  of  working  miracles,  which  the  Apostles  possessed, 
was  never  exerted  to  relieve  their  own  temporal  wants,  when  they 
hungered,  or  thirsted,  or  were  exposed  to  distress  or  injury ;  so,  we 
discover,  their  extruordinary  spiritual  gifts  could  only  he  exercised  for 
the  public  benefit,  and  did  not,  at  all  times,  set  their  own  minds,  in 
sensible  experience  above  their  less  distinguished  hrctiireii.*  p.  17. 

A  more  appalling  description  of  human  natiin;  in  its  actual 
state  and  uncontrolled  (endeiieics,  than  that  w  hich  occurs  in  the 
concluding  part  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  Kpistle,  docs  not 
exist.  Free  from  the  grossness  which  pervades  the  moral  pictures 
of  Juvenal,  it  is  more  correct  and  more  impressive  ;  and,  bearing 
marks  of  a  penetration  which  his  indignant  muse  could  not 
MipplVi  traces  the  errors  and  the  crimes  of  the  (ientile  world  to 
their  original  and  fertile  source.  With  this  subject  the  Tliinl 
lecture  is  wholly  employed:  and  the  maimer  in  which  it  is 
trrQted,  is  very  judicious.  As  specimens  of  just  sentiment  and 
a  forcible  mode  of  expression,  wc  extract  the  follow  ing  passages. 

•  The  great  crime  of  the  Gentile  world,  as  is  well  known,  was  that 
et  idolatry.  Ignorant  of  the  true  (lod,  yet  sensible  of  their  depen¬ 
dent  situation,  and  at  the  same  time  full  of  superstitious  fears,  they 
transferred  that  religious  worsliip  which  they  felt  to  he  due  some¬ 
where,  to  created  objects,  or  to  the  representations  of  imaginary 
l>eipgs.  To  dispense  with  religion  altogetiier,  was  reserved  for  the 
more  enlightened  infidelity  of  ufler-times:  in  the  nneient  world,  the 
groat  mass  of  mankind,  at  least,  never  thought  but  of  paying  adora¬ 
tion  to  some  Goil  or  other. 

*  That  they  so  fatally  mistook  the  object  to  whom  this  worship  was 
due,  might  at  hrst  signt  seem  to  have  arisen  from  their  being  des- 
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ntutc  of  the  means  of  attaining  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  But 
the  Apostle  asserts  that  this  was  not  the  case  ;  that  from  the  works 
of  Creation,  a  book  open  to  the  eyes  of  all,  the  glorious  attributes  of 
the  Creator  were  clearly  distinguishable  by  the  common  sense  and 
understanding  of  mankind ;  so  as  to  leave  the  idolater  without  excuse^ 
u  hen,  in  the  place  of  a  perfect,  eternal,'  and  omnipotent  Being,  he 
chose,  as  the  object  of  his  religious  fear,  the  image  of  some  inferior 
creature. 

‘  From  whence  the  shameful  rites  of  idolatry  did  in  fact  take  their 
rise,  we  are  next  informed:  they  sprang  not  from  any  insurmountable 
ignorance  of  the  Divine  attributes,  but  from  the  guilt  and  foolish 
vanity  of  man.  That  great  and  gracious  Being  who  in  his  works  was 
every  where  presented  to  the  view  of  his  understanding,  man  did  not 
regard  or  honour  suitably'  to  his  character :  ungrateful  for  tlie  bounties 
he  was  continually  receiving  at  his  hands,  instead  of  employing  his 
faculties  to  meditate  upon  his  Maker  and  Preserver,  and  to  praise 
him  as  the  author  of  all  his  mercies,  he  betook  himself,  in  the  pride  of 
his  heart,  to  vain  and  foolish  reasonings  and  idle  speculations.  The 
consequence  was,  that  his  mind  became  by  such  exercises  unwise  and 
iindiscerning,  till  at  length  its  faculties  were  ovcrwlielmed  with  dark¬ 
ness. 

—  ‘  The  reflection  of  the  Apostle  is  particularly  striking :  while 
they  professed  themselves  to  be  wise,  set  themselves  up,  as  it  were,’ 
for  reasoners  and  pliilosophcrs,  “  they  became  fools.*/  In  this  proud 
affectation  of  superior  wisdom,  they  overlooked  the  simple  truths  of 
nature;  and  a  greater  instance  of  folly  and  debasement  of  intellect, 
except  in  the  fool  who  says  in  his  heart,  **  There  is  no  God,*’  cau 
scarcely  be  conceived,  than  to  substitute,  os  they  bad  done,  the  image 
of  a  man,  and  even  of  a  beast,  or  a  reptile,  for  the  Supreme  and  Glo¬ 
rious  Majesty  of  Heaven.  But  murk  the  conscijaences  !*  pp.  3G. 

—  ‘Asa  punishment  for  their  thus  reprobating  the  knowledge  of 
God,  God  gave  tlieni  up  to  a  “  reprobate  mind;**— a  mind  reprobate 
la  respect  to  those  things  which  concerned  their  own  honour  and  widl- 
being.  A  reprobate  loind  signifies  a  mind  that  has  lost  its  powers  ol 
just  discrimination.  The  human  mind  had  so  ill  and  wickedly  discri¬ 
minated,  in  rejecting  the  knowledge  of  God,  that  it  was  doomed  for 
ever  to  the  same  ivaj/xoard  choice^  and  to  the  same  practical  insensibi¬ 
lity  to  the  beauties  of  virtue  and  holiness.  Thus,  in  the  shocking 
instances  just  recorded,  it  desired  and  chose  things,  not  only  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  welfare  of  man,  but  absolutely  unsuitable  to  his 
nature. 

‘  Such  was  the  recompence  of  their  error!  They,  as  rational 
creatures,  rejected, the  holy  und  eternal  God;  henceforth  their  rea¬ 
soning  faculties  serve#  not  to  keep  themselves  from  sinking  in  sensual 
gratidcatiuns,  not  only  below  the  dignity  ot  rational  creatures,  but 
below  the  level  of  the  most  unclean  beasts.  The  same  proud  reason, 
which  had  undeified  the  Creator,  was  permitted  to  go  on  till  it  had 
worse  than  brutalized  the  man  !’  p.  40. 

One  of  the  least  disputable  and  most  distressing  facts  in  the 
modern  history  of  nations^  is , the  extensive  prevalence  of  Wat. 
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It  was  impossible  fur  Mr.  Fry  to  avoid  adverting;  to  this  sore  evil, 
In  his  illuHtration  of  the  passa^^e — Their  feet  are  swift  to  shed 
«  blood.”  Rum,  iii.  16.  This,  he  remarks,  is  a  part  of  the 
picture  of  the  slate  of  ndit'ion  and  morals  aiiiony;  the  Jews, 
drawn  by  an  unerrine;  hand  ;  and  applicable  to  the  character  of 
those  nations  which  have  Ikhmi  distiiii^uistied  from  others  hy  the 
poss(*ssion  of  a  Divine  Revelation,  in  every  at>;e  of  the  world, 
an<l  ill  every  stale  of  society. 

‘  The  life  of  u  fellow-creature,  we  know,  was  held  very,  cheap 
among  the  heathen;  as  is  illustrated  by  many  of  their  histories. 
Their  cruelties  to  captives  taken  in  war,  the  unfeeling  exposure  of 
children,  the  fact  that,  in  the  combats  of  the  gladiators,  numbers  of 
poor  creatures  were  every  year  murdered  as  a  spectacle  exhibited  for 
their  amusement;  these  circumstances  stamp  the  character  of  the 
heathen  as  murderous^  to  a  degree  unknown  in  the  worst  state  of 
things,  among  those  who  have  lived  under  the  establishment  of  re¬ 
vealed  religion. 

*  But  at  the  same  time,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  blood  that  has 
been  shed  either  at  the  command  of  tyrants,  or  in  popular  commotions, 
both  amon^  Jews  and  Christians;  when  we  remark  the  readiness  and 
evident  delight  with  which,  for  the  most  trifling  causes,  bloody  and 
destructive  wars  have  been  waged  ;  and  also  w  hen  we  notice  llie  levity 
of  mind  and  unconcern  with  which  lives  are  squandered  in  wars  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  just  and  necessary,  we  must  acknowledge  the  judgment 
true:  “  Their  feet  run  to  evil,  they  art  swift  to  shed  bloml.**  *  p.  99. 

These  HentiinenUs  are  well  calculatoil  to  exiiibii  Mr.  Fry  to  our 
readers  as  one  on  whom  the  religion  of  ilim  who  came,  nut  tu 
destroy  men's  /iiv*#,  hnt  tu  save  them,  has  shed  its  holy  and  pa¬ 
cific  grace ;  and  most  seriously  and  glavlly  do  we  enter  on  the 
pages  of  our  Journal  this  truly  Christian  protest  against  the 
custom  of  War.  It  is  a  wish  deejdy  rooted  in  our  minds,  that 
every  Christian  Minister  might  exhibit  to  the  eyes  of  all  men  a 
character  in  which  the  graces  of  a  renovated  nature  shall  be  so 
%vell  defincfl,  as  to  shew  it  in ‘its  proper  form  and  colours; 
“  pure,  peaevnbie,  yentio,  atny  tu  he  intreatod,  full  of  mercy 
“  and  guud  fruits''  Many  painful  rt'col  led  ions  give  to  this 
cherislusl  feeling  of  oiir  hearts  an  ulft'cting  interest.  With  an 
influence  at  command,  which,  in  its  proncr  exertion,  might, 

i»erliaps,  have  sucet'ssfiilly  resiste<l  the  rising  spirit  of  hostility 
lelwt'cii  nations,  the  clergy  have  never  etVectually  made  tho  ex¬ 
periment  ol  its  power. 

The  iiifiuence  of  system  has,  we  apprehend,  le<i  Mr.  Fry 
astray  in  his  expliealion  of  a  very  plain  passage,  as  it  had  al¬ 
ready  seduced  Macknight  from  tlie  right  path,  though  his  intcr- 
prrtation  is  very  dift’cmit  from  that  of  the  presoiit  Expositor. 
\Ve  reler  to  the  view  given  of  a  part  of  the  Fifth  Chapter. 

•  Verse  9th.  *•  Much  more  then  being  now  justified  by  hU  blood, 
wc  shall  be  saved  from  wrath  through  him.** 
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«  ^  What  is  the  wrath  lueDtioned  in  tlie  verses  above,  as  endanger* 
ing  the  believer’s  safety,  afler  that  he  bas  rejoiced  in  hope  of  the 
glory  of  God,  and  which,  it  might  be  feared,  would  put  him  to  shamo 
in  lus  glorying  ?  Not,  surely,  lest  God  should  reverse  the  sentence  of 
his  justitication,  and  call  again  to  remembrance  the  sins  which  he  had 
blotted  out  and  cast  behind  him  ?  No:  but  his  fears  are,  lest  himself^ 
through  temptation,  after  all  the  favour  shown  him,  should  fall  into 
sin,  and  CjoiI  for  that  should  cast  him  off*  as  a  monster  of  ingratitude  I 
This  is  the  wrath  he  fears,  and  has  reason  to  fear;  and  unless  a  provi* 
sion  were  made  in  the  life  of  the  risen  Saviour  to  relieve  him  from  this 
fear,  it  would  most  cflectually  stop  the  boasting  of  every  saint  upon 
earth.’  p.  i97. 

*Hop>n  in  lliis  passage,  docs  not  import  rejection,  hut  is  used  in 
its  coiuinon  acceptation.  Mr.  Fry  unnecessarily  refines. 

It  but  seldom  happens  that  the  opportunity  of  presenting  to 
our  readers  a  passage  cMpial  to  the  follo\^ing  extract,  in  all  the 
essential  qualities  of  sound  and  vigorous  writing,  is  afforded  us, 
numerous  as  are  the  volumes  of  religious  discourses  which  come 
liefore  us.  It  is  from  the  Eighteenth  l^ecture,  which  iincludes  a 
portion  of  the  Eiglith  Chapter  of  the  Epistle. 

*  Verse  19.  **  For  the  earnest  expectation  of  the  creature,”  or, 
rather,  “  of  the  creation  waiteth  for,”  or,  “  is  directed  to  the  manifet- 
tation  of  the  sons  of  God.” 

‘  That  God  has  prepared  for  his  children  a  state  of  bliss  and  glory, 
which  will  make  them  rich  and  ample  amends  for  all  their  suffering! 
and  humiliation  here,  the  Apostle  argues  from  what  he  sees  in  the 
creation  around  him.  He  beholds  universal  nature  fixed,  as  it  were, 
in  anxious  suspense,  and  looking  in  expectation  of  some  great  event, 
which  is  none  other  than  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  i»f  God,’*  the 
full  exhibition  and  public  acknowledgement  of  the  heiry  of  promise  in 
that  character ;  **  in  the  glory  which  is  to  be  brought  to  us  at  the 
coming  of  Christ.” 

*  Now  the  creation,  it  appears,  as  well  as  the  believer,  is  much  in¬ 
terested  in  this  event ;  and  every  thing  bespeaks  its  greatness  and  im¬ 
portance.  and  the  superior  blessedness  of  those  w'hom  God  shall  so 
delight  to  honour.  By  creation  St.  Paul  means  the  whole  fabric  of 
nature,  as  formed  by  the  great  Creator,  in  subserviency  to  man,  all  of 
which  has  been  much  affected  by  his  apostacy  from  (iod,  and  awaits 
a  glorious  restoration,  when  the  work  of  the  Redeemer  shall  be 
fitiisheil. 

*  Verse  ‘20.  For  the  creature  was  made  subject  to  vanity,  not 
willingly,  but  by  reason  of  Him  who  has  subjected  the  same  in 
hope.”  Or,  perhaps:  For  the  creation  (not  willingly,  hut  through 
Him  who  subjected  it)  was  subjected  in  hope.” 

*  Verse  ‘21.  “  Because  the  creature  itself  shall  be  delivered  or, 
“  Seeing  that  the  creation  itself  will  be  emancipated  from  the  bon¬ 
dage,”  or,  ”  slavery  of  corruption,  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God.” 

*  The  fabric  of  nature,  so  much  of  it,  at  least,  as  is  connected  with 
man,  and  waa  formed  for  hit  habitation  and  lerrice,  it  now  tubjected 
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lo  vanity.  It  does  not  now  answer  that  end  and  design,  for  wliicli  it 
was  created ;  not  agreeably,  at  least,  to  the  excellency  of  the  plan 
devUetl  in  the  niiml  of  the  Creator.  In  numberless  instances  its 
noblest  productions  and  greatest  blessings  arc  lost,  or  perverted  to 
evil  instead  of  good !  'fhe  whole  scene  around  him  has  l^en  alfected 
by  the  fall  of  man,  //is  aberration  from  his  proper  orbit  has  disor* 
dered  the  course  of  nature,  and  all  inferior  beings  have,  .in  a  manner, 
been  dragged  after  him  into  the  same  abyss  of  corruption,— “  not 
willingly.**  The  A|>ostlc  personities  creation,  and  represents  it,  as 
neither  by  its  own  will  becoming  subject  to  vanity,  nor  willingly  en» 
during  the  bondage.  When  the  Almighty  consitlered  the  works  of 
his  hands,  he  pronounced  every  thing  that  he  had  made^  to  be  “  very 
good.**  It  is  from  no  failure  or  imperfections  of  the  creation,  that 
what  we  now  see,  has  taken  place, — the  subjugation  ot  creation  to 
vanity,  and  the  bondage  of  corruption.  It  was  not  its  own  act ;  but 
cainc  to  pass  through  its  connexion  with  man.  11c  Ints  subjected  it, 
or,  the  great  Creator,  on  bis  account. 

•  Tlie  sentence  of  God  was,  **  Cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake. 
Thorns  also,  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee.’*  This  is  not  to 
he  regarded  as  a  particular  instance,  but  as  a  general  intimation,  of 
the  subjugation  of  the  powers  of  nature  to  vanity.  By  thonis  and 
tlikstles,  we  may  understand,  noxious  weeds  in  general ;  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  which,  the  same  powers  of  nature  are  employed,  os  in  the 
most  valuable  productions;  yet,  they  arc  useless,  and  do  but  mock 
the  cultivator's  toil.  In  the  animal  world,  also,  wc  sec  many  in¬ 
stances  of  the  same  subjection  of  the  creature  to  vanity.  Here, 
bow  ol\en  does  nature  bring  fortli  for  nought !  Beasts,  and  birds, 
and  hshes,  let  loose  upon  each  other,  full  of  evil  dispositions,  exhibit, 
as  it  were,  in  the  oppressor,  and  the  oppressed,  an  exact  counterpart 
to  the  wretchedness  of  fallen  man. 

*  Consider  in  this  view,  the  disorder  in  the  elements,  experienced 
more  or  less  in  every  climate.  What  ruin  and  devasution  !  What  a 
continual  frustration  of  purposes!  and  revocations  of  apparently  des¬ 
tined  blessings!  how  short,  in  a  general  point  of  view,  of  what  the 
|H>wers  of  nature  could,  and  in  S4)ine  instances  do,  accomplish ! 

‘  .\  promise  indeed  has  been  interposed  in  mercy ;  “  tliat  summer 
and  winter,  seed-time  and  harvest,  shall  not  fail,**  and  man  may, 
therefore,  toil  in  hope  of  the  reward  of  his  labours.  But  the  very 
circumstance  of  a  promise’s  having  been  given,  implies,  that  such 
laid  been  the  disorder  introduced,  such  the  perversion  whicli  the 
|>owcrs  of  nature,  and  all  secondary  causes,  Iiad  suft’ered,  that,  but  for 
Ids  staying  hand,  who  in  a  similar  manner,  to  prevent  the  entire  de¬ 
struction  of  the  human  race,  puts  a  check  upon  their  evil  propensities, 
the  regular  revolutions  of  the  seasons,  upon  which  the  subsistence  of 
man  and  beast  depends,  were  in  danger  of  being  interrupted,  and  might 
have  failed  in  their  expected  returns. 

*  Look  again  at  the  actual  state  of  the  surface  of  this  globe,  os  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  dominion  of  man.  He  was  bid  to  subdue  and  replenish 
It:  but  sec  to  this  present  hour,  its  fairest  parts  lying  desolate;  tbo 
most  valuable  productions  useless  and  waste ;  the  **  rain  falling  upon 
liic  land  which  no  man  inhabltcUi  »*’  extensive  continents  **  the  hahn 
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Uiion  of  ilragons,  the  joy  of  wild  asses.**  See,  loo,  whole  races  of 
men  pining  in  want  and  in  squalid  misery,  appearing  scarcely  human, 
where,  hau  but  the  git\s  of  nature  been  applied  to  tneir  destined  end, 
tliev  might  have  enjoyed  themselves  as  in  a  paradise.  Tliink,  more* 
over,  of  the  human  intellect  uncultivated ; — man,  created  in  the  image 
of  God,  become  a  prowling  savage  in  the  wilds  of  America  and 
Africa,  a  ferocious  cannibal  in  the  islands  of  the  southern  ocean  ! 

‘  What  is  worse,  see  the  good  things  of  nature,  where  they  are  en¬ 
joyed  in  the  greatest  perfection,  and  where  the  intellect  of  man  is 
most  cultivated,  used  to  the  dishonour  of  God,  and  become  a  snare  and 
an  occasion  of  misery  to  man.  See  the  fine  powers  of  reason  and 
imagination  employed  to  counteract  tlie  mercies  of  God,  and  esta¬ 
blish  more  firmly  the  empire  of  sin !  Surely  this  is  that  part  of  the 
subjugation  to  vanity,  of  which  the  creation,  if  it  had  a  voice,  would 
most  loudly  complain,  and  from  which  it  would  ask  most  earnestly  for 
deliveraivcc. 

•  In  viewing  the  state  of  this  lower  w’orld,  might  it  not  be  asked 
with  amazement,  Is  this  the  world,  which  the  wisdom  of  the  All- 
bountiful  contrived  and  pronounced  so  good  I  Yes ;  so  far,  reflection 
w  ill  teach  us.  it  is  plain ;  for  the  very  magnificence  of  the  ruin  dis¬ 
covers  the  art  of  the  builder,  and  still  preserves,  in  its  fallen  state,  an 
idea  of  the  original  design  of  the  structure.  When  the  traveller 
meets  with  the  solitary  fisherman  spreading  his  nets  upon  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  Tyre;  or  when  viewing  the  remains  of  Balbec  or  Palmyra, 
he  notices,  that  the  neighbouring  shepherds  have  erected  ihtir  huts 
out  of  their  curiously  wrought  pillars,  and  have  occupied  their  ma¬ 
jestic  porticos  with  their  stabled  herds;  he  is  in  no  danger  of  con¬ 
founding  the  uses  and  anpropriations  which  he  secs  before  him,  with 
the  original  intention  oi  the  architects,  and  of  the  great  founders  of 
these  stupendous  piles.  Thus  in  contemplating  the  puny  works  of 
the  present  race  of  mortals,  and  the  small  portion  of  nature  which ' 
they  have  subjected  to  their  sway,  it  strikes  us  forcibly ;  how  different 
must  have  been  the  end  and  design  which  the  great  Author  of  nature 
had  in  view,  in  the  formation  of  all  these  things !  The  world,  indeed, 
resembles  a  magnificent  city,  which  some  dire  disaster  hail  plunged  in 
ruin.  And  its  present  occupants  may  justly  he  compared  to  a  dege¬ 
nerate  race,  occupying  in  poverty  and  meanness,  some  small  portions 
of  noble  edifices  erected  for  the  grander  purposes  of  a  better  people.* 

Valuable  as  is  Macknight’s  work  on  the  Epistles,  its  faults 
are  neither  few  nor  unimportant.  Scarcely  any  commentator 
so  much  requires  a  judicious  and  well-instructed  reatler.  The 
lights  which  he  exhibits,  are  often  brilliant,  but  sometinies 
false  and  delusive,  conducting  the  inquirer  after  scriptural 
knowledge  aside  from  his  proper  course.  In  many  parts  of  his 
version  of  the  Greek  text,  the  improvements  are  great  and 
striking  ;  in  others,  he  betrays  inattention  to  the  style  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  writers,  and  seems  more  solicitous  to  surprise  by  novel 
construction,  than  to  express  the  correct  sense  of  his  author. 
The  example  which  he  has  given  of  philological  dexterity  in 
the  management  of  Greek  words,  is,  we  think,  but  iU  calcu¬ 
lated  to  promote  the  cause  of  sound  criticism.  These  remarks 
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may  be  eonaulered  a«  admonitory  hints  to  the  theological  stu* 
dent,  \vho  is  ahont  to  enter  on  the  |>eruHal  of  a  most  valuable 
work,  which  every  person  inlerestea  in  his  respectability  as  a 
Christian  scholar,  will  recommend  to  his  attention.  One  of 
Maeknit]^ht*s  most  prevailing,  and  at  the  same  time  most  inju¬ 
rious,  praeUves,  is  thus  notictMl  by  Mr.  Fry,  in  the  justness  of 
whose  remarks  we  entirely  accord. 

*  This  unwarranted  liberty  in  translating  the  Greek  particles  every 
where  adopted  by  the  last  mentioned  commentator,  (Macknight,) 
greatly  disturbs  the  sense  of  8t.  Paul.  Permit  him  to  change  i7/a- 
tive  into  causaly  and  causal  into  iUntivr  ;  causal  into  adwrsatit^y  and 
adversative  into  causal ;  illative  into  suppositixTy  and  suppositix^  into 
illative  ;  and  any  sense  whatever  may  be  brought  out  ot  his  author.’ 
p.  885. 

Ill  explaining  the  passages  which  occur  in  the  Elcveuth 
Chapter,  relative  to  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  people,  jMr, 
Fry  does  not  hesitate  to  adopt  the  opinion,  that  an  undisguised 
and  general  npostucy  from  the  Christian  faith  will  precede  that 
event. 

'  It  may  he,  we  have  not  seen  the  apostacy  in  its  height, — in  its 
roost  avowed  shape.  It  has  hitherto  claimed  the  title  of  Catholicity 
or  mast  Christian^  and  has  piTsccutcd,  to  maintain  its  right  to  that 
title  undisnutiHl.  But  perhaps  the  w’orld  has  yet  to  witness  Anti* 
CHRIST  in  nis  proper  shape,  avowedly  and  openly  Anti-christian,*^ 
the  very  profession  of  Christ’s  religion  being  cast  off.’  p.  i41. 

Now,  if  jiersecuiion  he  the  distinctive  murk  of  Antichrist,  it 
is  very  possible  that  Mr.  Fry  may  he  in  an  error  as  to  the  real 
extent  of  that  tyranny  :  persecution  litis  conferred  an  utidispiited 
hut  not  a  pei  uliar  m*  exclusive  title  on  *  Catholic^  and  ‘  most 
‘  Cathiiliv  eominiinitios.  The  blood  of  righteous  men,  “  nlain 
^^J'orthv  word  of  (tody  and  for  the  tvatimony  which  they  /ie/</,” 
stains  the  altars  of  a  Chiireh  to  which  the  Author  is  not  a 
stranger,  and  tlieir  cries,  loud  and  grievous,  protest  against  the 
exclusive  appropiiat.oii  of  the  ‘  title’  to  the  parties  to  which 
Mr.  F  ry  would  concede  an  untlispiited  claim. 

Probably,  many  persons  may  wonder  at  the  Author's  bold¬ 
ness,  or  strangeness  of  opinion,  in  asserting  that  ‘  the  Chris- 
‘  tiuii  world  was  never  more  iiidiH'erent  about  retaining  the  form 
‘  of  that  religion  than  at  this  present  hour.’  liook  at  our  Hihic 
Societies,  our  Missionary  So<'ii*ties,  and  our  other  numerous  in- 
•titutions  tor  the  support  and  diH’usion  of  tlic  Christian  reli¬ 
gion, — may  probably  lie  the  reply  of  many  readers,  who  may 
further  he  disposed  to  sus|KN*t  Mr.  Fry  of  a  morbid  mental  teiii- 
)>erament.  To  others,  perliu|>s,  his  scntinients  may  not  appear 
atninge,  how  alarming  soever  they  may  be,  though  they  may 
probably  feel  some  iiielination  to  amend  the  pro|K)8ition  wliieli 
ooDvtyt  them,  by  reading  *  aubstance'  in  the  place  of  ^  form.’ 
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Tlicy  may  allege,  that  the  ostentatious  pomp  with  which  manV 
of  the  religious  institutions  of  the  present  times  are  investea, 
is  an  omen  of  ill.  It  is  evidently,  they  may  su&^gest,  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  conductors  of  these,  to  ^ive  them  aweptauce  with 
the  World,  as  a  part  of  its  business  and  pleasure  ;  aii  object 
wliicb  can  never  be  attempted  without  dero^atin^  from  the  pure 
and  elevated  spirit  which  pervades  the  whole  GosjhjI,  and 
wbieli  should  ever  accompany  the  means  of  its  support.  There 
is,  they  may  admonish  us,  such  a  prostration  at  the  shrine  of 
temporal  grandeur,  on  the  part  of  professins^  Christians,  who 
lead  the  institutions  of  the  a^e,  as  they  can  view  only  with 
alarm  :  when  the  proper  protectors  and  advocates  of  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus,  can  solicit  without  scru|de  and  without  a 
blush,  names  which  they  see  placed  in  the  very  front  of  their  pub¬ 
lications, — and  can  place  these  names  there  as  honourable  to  the 
cause, — then,  they  will  probably  urge,  are  not  their  fears  to  be 
confounded  with  imaginative  alarms. 

What  credit  Mr.  Fry  may  obtain  for  the  correctness  of  this 
opinion,  we  will  not  jire^jumc  to  say  ;  but  we  fwd  it  to  be  im¬ 
possible  for  us  to  extract  the  following  passage,  without  re¬ 
marking  on  the  strange  sentiment  which  occupies  a  place  in 
this  part  of  his  work. 

‘  In  our  country,  where  there  is  reason  to  suppose  the  remnant 
of  true  Israelites  more  numerous  than  in  most  other  nations ;  and 
where  many  of  the  servants  of  Christ  are  trading  with  their  talents, 
insomuch  that  wc  still  indulge  the  hope  of  an  exception  from  the 
common  doom  of  the  apostate  nations  of  the  (ventilc  Christians  ;  yet, 
even  in  Great  Britain,  if  the  general  voice  could  he  collected,  at 
least  if  the  enemy  shall  prevail  a  little  farther  in  the  removal  of 
those  wholesome  prejudices,  that  bind  the  thoughtless  to  the  religion 
of  their  country ;  miglit  not  a  message  he  sent,  after  the  departed 
Saviour,  as  the  decision  of  the  majority,  **  \Vc  will  not  have  this 
man  to  reign  over  us!*’  *  p.  ■H2. 

From  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Fry,  who  identifies  true  religion 
only  with  the  spiritual  renovation  of  the  mind  and  holy  conduct, 
we  could  not  have  expected  language  of  this  nature  and  ten¬ 
dency.  Are  the  ihouifhtlenn^  then,  who  are  bound  by  prya^ 
dicoh  to  the  reliyion  of  their  country^  the  persons  who  main¬ 
tain  the  loyalty  of  Christ’s  subjects,  and  retard  his  lingering 
steps?  From  Mr.  F.  we  should  rather  have  exploited  a  full* 
exposure  of  the  evils  included  in  the  prejudices  and  thought¬ 
lessness  to  which  so  much  honour  and  power  are  here  attri¬ 
buted.  Nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to  the  cause  of  truth, 
nothing  more  opjmsite  to  the  principles  and  demands  of  Christ’s 
religion,  than  tliat  ignorant  and  prejudiced  formality  which  is 
here  represented  as  so  important.  This  and  some  utlier  pas¬ 
sages  of  the  work,  exhibit  a  strong  evidence  of  the  influence  of 
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u  ^rculari^eil  Chiircli,  in  the  avowal  of  Hentimeiitsi  and  the  u:»r 
of  expre!«Moiis  totally  unwarranted  by  pure  Christianity. 

Sometimes  Mr.  Fry  writes  carelessly.  On  some  very  important 
topics  his  sentiments  are  delivere<l  in  a  very  indistinct  forn  , 
4nd  he  attempts  to  make  im|>ression  rather  by  di'clamation  than 
by  argument.  S|N'cimeiis  of  this  kind  occur  in  the  exposition 
of  the  Thirteenth  Chapter,  on  the  Duty  of  Christians  to  Civil 
tfovernment.  Mr.  Fry  assures  us,  that  the  Apostles  ‘  \ver«' 

•  in  |M>iitical  wisdom,  as  well  as  in  religious  knowledge,  far 
‘  more  exetdient  than  the  princes  of  the  earth.’  We  cannot 
divine  in  what  manner  ^Ir.  Fry  obtained  his  information,  and 
we  should  imagine,  that  with  ecpial  propriety  it  may  be  af- 
firmetl,  that  the  A|H)sth‘S  were  the  best  astronomers  and  the 
l>est  metaphysicians  that  have  existed.  He  these  things  as 
they  may,  it  appears  to  us,  admitting  Mr.  Fry’s  assurance, 
that  as  it  is  the  4luty  of  all  (Miristians  to  make  the  Apostle^ 
models  of  imitation  in  religious  knowledge,  so  are  they  under 
obligation  to  study  political  science,  as  a  part  of  Christian  per- 
f(*ction.  Does  the  follow  ing  sentence  require  no  explanation  ? 

<  ...No  time  nor  situation  can  be  sup(K)8ed,  vvlien  either  the 
Church  as  a  society,  or  when  any  authority  exercised  therein,  can 
lawfully  claim  an  exemption  from  the  authority  of  the  sovereign ; 
and  much  lesa  any  individual  member  of  the  churcli,  acting  among 
men  in  liis  private  capacity.*  p.  i65. 

Thia  is  a  very  indefinite  and  hlumeahle  expression.  Does  iMr. 
Fry  mean  to  say  that  the,  (Muircli,  as  a  society,  is  to  receive  the 
authority  of  the  sovereign  iu  the  regulation  of  its  religious  pro- 
ciMMliiigs  r  Most  certainly  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  ceases 
when  religion  is  separated  from  political  elements,  and  a  ‘  church 

*  as  a  society,'  that  is,  a  number  of  professors  of  religion  met  toge¬ 
ther  for  s]>iritual  purposes,  is  exempted  from  all  magisterial 
control  by  civil  rules.  The  proof  of  this  point  is  most  clear  and 
abundant  from  the  authoritative  records  of  the  New  Testament. 
If  Mr.  F  ry  means  nothing  more  than  that  the  obligations  of  civil 
authority  arc  binding  on  the  professors  of  the  Christian  faith  in 
matters  purely  civil,  he  only  asserts  an  admitted  ifoctrine ; 
though  he  ought  to  have  expressed  his  meaning  in  a  more  lucid 
and  intelligible  manner. 

Thai  the  Apostle  in  the  terms  Oxj'a 
•:rar«itfvtrS4,  li’t  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  jvovvers, 
ei\ioins  obetlicnce  to  civil  government,  as  part  of  the  will  of 
(lod,  is  unquestionable,  but  that  he  gives  any  sanction  to  ‘ 

‘  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  oj  §orereign^,'  is  a  gross  error. 
As  well  might  he  be  represented  as  asserting  the  Divine  right 
of  republics  or  any  other  actual  or  |>ossible  form  of  civil  govern¬ 
ment.  Nor  dots  the  direction  of  the  Apostle  prohibit  Christian 
protestors,  from  empiojing  their  influence^  in  a  correct  manner, 
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for  ilic  purpose  of  iiiiproviii<;  civil  s^overiiiiuMit  and  civil  inititu* 
tioiis  of  every  kind.  'I'liesc  iiro  at  all  times  essential  duties  to 
men  us  tlie  inemlMns  of  civil  society,  >vhich  are  permitteil  to  take 
their  course ;  the  (iospel  never  interferini^  to  displace  man  from 
the  statio!!  which  he  occupies  in  society,  or  to  divest  him  of  uny 
of  the  ri'^his  which  heloni^  to  him.  Will  .Mr.  Fry  allow,  that 
Clarkson,  Wilherforcc,  and  their  coailjutors,  were,  in  their  ed'orts 
to  procure  tlie  aholition  of  the  slave  trade,  iidoptint;  a  conduct 
worthy  of  t^ood  men  and  pcrfeclly  consistent  with  a  Christian 
profession  r  Doubtless  he  will.  Hut  was  not  this  union  of 
Christian  men  tormed  for  the  express  purpose  of  obtaininit  an 
alteration  in  the  laws,  or,  in  other  wor4ls,  of  the  comluct  of 
the  Government  ^  Was  not  that  the  object  to  which  their  un¬ 
abated  exertions  for  many  years  were  directed  ;  and  were  their 
wishes  or  their  exertions  ever  satisfied  till  the  ohjc'ct  of  abolition 
was  ohtuinetl?  No  one  ever  imui^ined  that  these  persons 
were  oiFeiidinc^  in  these  proceedim^s  a<;ainst  either  the  spirit 
or  the  preet'pts  of  (’hristianity.  In  like  manner  it  is  the  duty 
of  Christians  to'  attempt  the  correction  of  errors  and  the  re¬ 
form  of  abuses  in  the  ci\il  polity  of  their  country.  To  re¬ 
present  the  Christian  doctrine  as  restraining  its  professors  from 
political  interference,  is  unjust  and  mischievous ;  calculated  uot 
only  to  excite  prejudice  au^ainst  it,  but  to  deprive  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  society  of  a  lur^e  portion  of  most  salutary  inliu- 
ence,  .Mr.  Fry,  like  some  prtH'cdin^  writers  on  the  subject, 
is  rash  and  indiscrimiiiah*  in  explainint'  the  duty  of  civil  obe¬ 
dience;  and  by  the  concessions  which  hi;  feels  himself  coin- 
]>elied  to  make,  reduces  to  iiisii^uificance  his  inairnihcent  array 
of  imperial  and  s(»verei«rn  attributes,  which  apply  alike  to  a 
tyrant  and  a  patriot  kin^,  a  lei^itiinate  monarch,  and  an  usur|>er. 
Who  would  object  to  the  answer  which  Mr.  Fry  himself  sup¬ 
plies  ill  the  followiiii'  words,  to  the  (piestion  which  proposes  to 
ascertain  the  limits  of  thi*  subject’s  obedience  ? 

‘  — The  limits  of  his  obedience,  in  the  first  place,  are  the  laws  of 
God ;  and  where  thev  neither  command  nor  restrict,  the  laws  and 
authorized  customs  of  our  country.  We  may  not  be  the  tools  of  an 
oppressor,  nor  his  aiders  and  abettors  in  the  abuse  of  his  authority  : 
ntMther  may  we  at  any  time  cease  to  “  obey  God  rather  than  man.”  ’ 

Now,  with  so  lart'e  and  comprehensive  a  qtialiricatiou  of  all  hia 
other  statements,  as  these  words  contain,  the  business  of  j^overn- 
inont  is  so  rcc^nlated,  and  the  duty  of  the  subject  so  defined,  as 
clfectiially  to  jirovicb' a  vafesrnard  ajrainst  the  encroachments  of 
sovereig'ns  on  the  riijhts  and  liberties  of  mankind;  and  all  the 
resistance  for  which  the  sober  advocate  of  popular  rii^hts  would 
contend,  is  granted.  The  alisurdity  of  some  other  points  intro¬ 
duced  into  Mr.  Fry’s  exposition  of  political  oblij^tion  is,  quite 
apparent ; — as  in  the  case  of  his  citing  4ho- example  of  our  Lord, 
Voi.  V  III.  N.S.  O 
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U)  coniirmutinn  of  his  opinion  that  it  is  the  ChristianN  duty  qu>i<^ 
<*tly  to  surrender  himself  into  the  hands  of  a  uicked  sovereij^n 
^%ho  attempts  to  deprive  him  of  his  liberty  and  life.  Who 
perceives  not  the  correctness  of  an  innocent  person’s  conduct  iu 
withdrawing;  himself  from  the  hand  of  a  wicked  ruler  ? 

Our  readers  may  expect  some  account  of  ^!r.  Fry’s  expository 
reiuarks  on  the  fourteenth  Chapter  of  the  Epistle,  in  which  the 
Apostle  treats  of  Christian  liberty,  and  prescribes  the  duty  ol 
C’hristians  towards  each  other  in  things  indifTcrent.  We  shall  en¬ 
deavour  to  j^ratify  them  ;  but  we  apprehend  they  will  unite  in  our 
expressions  of  deep  regret,  that  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Fry  should 
he  so  fettered  with  the  bonds  of  a  sei'ularizcd  church,  as  to  write 
iti  a  manner  little  worthy  of  a  Christian  Minister,  and  altogether 
unworthy  of  the  truth  itself.  We  cannot  pennit  him  to  impose 
upon  the  world  the  statements  which  follow,  without  furnishins; 
the  correction  of  his  errors,  and  something  in  the  way  of  rebuke 
proper  for  bis  temerity. 

The  general  rule  wbich  tlic  Apostle  lays  down  as  a  maxim  of 
conduct  in  the  professors  of  the  Christian  religion,  to  be  applied 

frequently  as  difVerenecs  not  involving  the  violation  of  it* 
cs>cntials  might  occur,  is  contained  in  the  expression,  Him 
“  that  is  weak  in  the  faith  receive  but  not  to  doubtful 

disputations.^'  This  rule  the  Aposilc  illustrates,  by  slicwinc 
its  application  to  existing  cases.  Some  kinds  of  food  were  freely 
used  by  many  of  the  C’hristians  at  Rome,  to  which  others,. their 
brethren,  scrupulously  objected.  The  conscience  of  each  was 
alike  good,  whether  they  used,  or  abstained  from,  the  meats  in 
ipicstion  ;  and  therefore,  as  each  was  in  the  same  manner  in  a 
state  of  acceptance  with  (lod,  the  points  in  diflerence  not 
atfcx'ting  their  character  in  His  account,  mutual  forbearance  wa'^ 
their  appropriate  duty.  'I'beir  Christian  communion  was  not  to 
receive  any  iiitciTuption  fcrom  the  variety  of  their  allowable 
practice. 

‘  ViT.  2d,  “  For  one  belicveth  that  be  may  cat  all  things ;  another 
who  is  weak,  eateth  herbs.** 

*  This  was  the  Ji<:pute:  the  truly  enlightened  knew  that  all  de¬ 
scriptions  of  food  were  lawful;  but  some  were  so  weak  in  maintaining 
gospel  principles,  it  is  most  probable  from  their  prejudices  concerning 
the  .Irwish  distinctions  of  meats,  that  they  abstained  from  eating  thii* 
fooil  altogether  in  heathen  countries,  where  such  distinctions  could 
not  be  ascertained.  This  is  a  weakness,  it  is  admitted  ;  but  let  it  be 
tolerated ;  let  it  not  ennse  disputes  among  you. 

*  Vcr.  :kl.  **  i.et  not  him  tiint  eateth,  despise  him  that  eateth  not : 
and  let  not  him  that  eateth  not,  judge  him  that  eateth  :  for  God  has 
received  him.** 

*  He  who  knows  his  liberty  in  these  matters,  is  not  to  despise  his 
weaker  brotlicr  an  account  of  ills  foolish  prejudices  :  neither,  on  the 
Other  liand,  is  the  brother,  who  dares  not  from  icnipl’cs  of  conscience  in* 
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Jul^c  in  those  liberties  wliidi  come  of  hit  tclloiv  Christians  freely  partake 
uf»  to  judge  them,  or  to  take  upon  himielf  to  pronounce  them  othen* 
ders.  **  For  God  has  received  them  :  ’*  though  you  presume  to  judge 
them,  God  has  declared  his  acceptance  of  them.* 

*  Ver.  4th.  **  Who  art  thou  that  jud^st  another  man*t  servant  ?  to 
Ills  own  master  he  standeth  or  falleth.  i  ea  he  shall  be  holdcn  up ;  for 
God  Is  able  to  make  him  stand.** 

*  We  perceive  here,  from  this  strong  expostulation  of  the  Apostle, 
that  it  was  the  weaker  brother,  that  was  in  reality  more  to  blame  in 
this  dispute,  than  the  less  scrupulous  Christians.  And  in  subsequent 
diifercnces,  which  have  arisen  in  the  church,  what  rancorous  judge¬ 
ments  and  unchristian  censures  have  oden  been  passed  by  some 
Christians  on  their  brethren,  either  because  they  would  not  be  tied 
by  their  narrow  rules ;  or  because  strangers  to  their  scruples,  they 
ielt  themselves  at  liberty  to  conform  to  such  tilings  as  the  weaker 
brothers  conceived  to  be  sinful  and  abominable.’*  p.  480 — 481. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  permit  the  Author  to  escape  our 
censure  ;  but  the  manner  in  which  he  has  commented  ou  the 
Apostle's.sentiments,  is  so  ii\iurious  to  the  spirit  and  object  wbieli 
are  identified  with  them,  that  we  must  not  slightly  pass  over  its 
impropriety.  Mr.  Fry  has  ventureti  on  an  alteration  of  the 
record,  in  no  part  of  which  does  the  A{>ostle  designate  the  scruples 
ot  the  Christian  brother  who  limited  the  supply  of  his  table  to 
vegetable  food,  as  ^foolish  prejudices.’  It  was  assuredly  no  pari 
of  his  design,  to  attach  a  term  of  reproach,  or  an  offensive  epithet, 
to  tlie  conduct  of  either  party.  lie  could  never  have  delivered  ilit^ 
exhortation  which  was  intended  to  effect  a  res|>ectful  and  kinil 
attention  among  all  Christians,  in  a  manner  directly  calculateil  to 
counteract  the  oiijcct.  The  scruples  of  a  good  mind,  as  they  are 
the  dictates  of  conscience,  are  never  to  be  represented  as  *  foolish 
the  very  principle  of  mutual  forbearance  ilemands  in  every 
Christian  the  use  of  conciliating  terms,  and  strictly  forbids  the 
employment  of  words  calculated  to  depreciate  and  irritate  his 
brother. 

Mr.  Fry,  we  apprehend,  Is  altogether  mistaken  in  his  remark, 
that  the  weaker  brother  was,  in  the  judgement  of  the  Apostle, 
more  to  blame  than  the  less  scnipiilous  Cliristiaii.  Blame  is 
not  asserted  of  either  party.  The  Aoostle  dix^s  not  pronounce 
judgement  between  the  parties,  nor  does  he  suggest  that  one, 
rather  than  the  other,  was  in  tlie  wrong.  To  discuss  or  settle 
this  |H>int,  was  remote  from  his  iiiUMiiioii.  Who  art  thou,  that 

judges!  another  man’s  stTvaiil?’ — is  an  appeal  addressed 
equally  to  the  weak  and  to  the  less  scrupulous;  while  the 
declaration  that  God  is  able  to  make  him  stand,”  relates  to  the 
one  whom  the  other  might  judge  or  despise. 

We  shall  not  proceed  further  in  our  remarks,  till  wc  have  ex¬ 
tracted  a  few  more  lines  from  this  part  of  Mr.  Fry’s  volume. 

— •  ^  The  Ciiriftian  h  not  bis  own  master,  neither  is  he  to  call  anv 

C)  ‘2  ^ 
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man  maateri  upon  enrth ;  one  is  his  masttr,  even  Christ/—^  And  over 
the  consciences  of  his  people  there  is  neither  judge  nor  lawgiver,  nor  i 
king  betides.  ITiis  is  the  great  fundament«d  principle  of  Protes-  i 

tantism ;  and  however  those  in  power  may,  im  some  occasions,  have  i 

attempte  1  to  violate  it,  and  however  the  schismntical  and  seditious  , 
have  abused  the  principle,  and  prejudiced  its  cause :  this,  I  am  bold  to 
say,  is  the  fundumentul  principle  ot'  the  Church  of  Eng  and,  which 
tier  soundest  members  will  be  found  ready  to  maintain  and  to  act 
upon?  pp.  485,  48G. 

Her  e  we  would  admonisb  !\lr.*  Fry,  that  boldness  is  neither 
Ituih  nor  argument,  and  that  it  is  very  possible  bis  glorying 
may  not  be  good  :  the  loudc^st  boasts  and  the  strongest  confidence, 
are  not  seldom  tlie  most  empty  and  baseless.  'I'o  Mr.  Fry’s 
assertion,  that  in  the  Clinrch  of  iCnghind  th<*re  is  neither 
lawgiver  nor  king  besides  C'lirist,  it  is  quite  snfheient  to  oppose 
(lie  power  wbieli  the  saiil  Chnrt'li  elaiins  to  decree  rites  and 
cereinoines,  and  (lie  right  w  hieli  it  rliallenges  to  exercise  authority 
ill  matters  of  faith.  For  tlic  complete  refutation  ot  his  position, 
it  is  nnnccs^ssni  V  (o  go  beyond  the  fact,  (hat  the  secnlar  magis¬ 
trate  is  (he  supreme  governor  of  the  Chiirdi  ot*  England,  and 
Unit  Acts  of  Furliameiit  are  the  laws  on  which  its  whole  polity 
is  founded.  As  ‘  for  tliose  in  power,*  Mr  Fry  well  knows,  that 
he  and  his  hretlirtMi  must  oliey  their  instructions  and  comply 
with  their  will,  tiuw  being  the  persons  who  alone  are  competent 
to  direct  and  coerce  the  ministers  of  the  Church.  ^  Her  soundest 
‘  memlNTs  1* — Who  art*  they  ?  There  is  assuredly  no  dilference 
among  the  members  of  the  Cliiircli  of  Knglanil ;  they  are  most 
perfectly  all  in  the  same  condition,  so  far  as  the  obhgation  of  the 
laws  which  hind  the  clergy  are  concerned^  these  laws  emanating 
from  civil  authority,  they  neither  can  nor  dare  resist ;  (hey 
uiiist  not  presume  to  judge  the  ordinances  of  man,  to  which  the 
whole  clergy  must  at  all  tinu's  render  prompt  oliedience.  Mr.  Fry 
has  no  more  lihi  rty  than  the  most  heterodox  of  his  brethren. 

They  must  in  the  same  manner  bow  their  wills  to  the  seoulur 
authority  which  prescribes  their  duty.  The  Hector  of  Desfbrd 
roust  ‘  ac*t  u|K)n  tAi#  principle,*  and  no  other.  He  intist  not,  at 
lits  |>eril,  omit  the  rending  of  a  prayer  which  he  is  ordertnl  to 
pronounci'.  He  is  not  at  liberty  to  preach  (lie  Gospel  but  within 
c^osecrated  walls.  Over  the  discipline  which  tlesns  Christ  has 
ordered  to  he  maintained  in  every  Christian  comiminitv,  he  lias 
no  riglit  of  superintendenee,  hut  must  siihmit  to  (he  interference 
of  secular  Inimnals,  under  whose  cognixanee  cases,  to  which  a 
spiritual  dist'ipline  jdone  is  appropriate  and  appointed  by  the 
authority  of  Christ,  are  visited  with  the  vengeance  of  temporal 
punishment ! 

I'he  reader  will  have  noticinl  the  eitremcly  unjust  represen¬ 
tation  which  Mr  Fry  has  allorrcil  bimaelf  to  make,  of  the  law 
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ol'  Christian  forbearance ;  as  he  will  also  be  reminded  of  the 
^'ross  and  constant  violation  of  it  which  he  is  coinmaiideil  to 
jiractise.  With  the  law  of  Christian  liberty,  as  it  is  prescribed  by 
the  Apostle,  Mr.  Pry  refuses  compliance,  and  atfords  another 
most  decisive  jirooi,  by  ofteriiuj  resistance  to  the  will  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  only  lei^islator  of  Christians,  that  he  atimits  another 
lawgiver  over  the  consciences  of  believers.  What  can  Mr.  Pry 
say  for  himself,  if  we  chari^e  him  with  imposition  on  the  eon- 
science  ?  And  wliat  is  more  easy  ?  Should  the  most  holy  and 
humhie  follower  of  Christ  otfer  himself  as  a  communicant  iu 
Desford  Church,  and  scruple  to  kneel  at  the  coiniiiuuion,  Mr. 
Fry  wouhl  reject  him.  I  low  conscientious  soever  the  scruples 
of  the  pious  candidate  mi^ht  be,  they  would  ims?t  with  no  indul* 
;;ence  Irom  him.  lie  would  not  tolerate  this  weakness,  thoui^b 
he  knew  it  to  be  such,  lie  wouhl  insist  on  conformity.  He 
would  allow  no  plea  of  Christian  forhearaiiee.  Kiieelint^  at  the 
Lord's  Table,  is  a  case  to  which  the  law  of  Christian  liberty  ex¬ 
pressly  and  sit^nally  applies:  to  compel  the  use  of  it  is  a  ^ross 
outrui;e  ;  it  is  foiciiiiC  the  conscience  which  Christ  has  left  free, 
and  therefore,  iiotwithstundiiK'  Mr.  Pry's  hohlness,  the  Church 
of  Kurland  is  built  on  .another  foundation  than  that  which  is  laid 
iu  Zion  'I'he  sole  let^islutioii  of  Jesus  Christ  over  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  his  people  is  not  its  fundamental  principle. 

Mr.  Fry  seems  to  be  much  displeased  with  some  persons, 
whose  names,  he  says,  mi^^ht  he  mentioned,  for  resisting  the 
payment  of  certain  ecclcsiasticaj.dues^  (p.  488)  and  he  itna^nes 
f  that,  ill  this  partiiailar,  the  pleasure  of.  Jesus  Christ  will  he  best  ful- 
tilled  by  a  meek  submission  to  cverv.ordinaiice  of  men  invested  with 
public  authority  in  the  Church  !  iVhat  copy  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment  does  Mr^  Fry  use  ?  We  have  never  found  the  payment  of 
ecclesiastical  lines  prescribed  in  the  coile  of  Christian  law.  The 
voluntary  support  of  its  teachers  by  those  j»»‘rsous  who  receive 
their  instructions,  is  the  only  inode  of  provi.liii:!^  for  their  sub¬ 
sistence  which  Christianity  sanctions.  On  what  princi)de  of 
equity  are  ‘  ecclesiastical  iTfweK' deniandeil  from  professors  of  the 
i.'hrislian  faith,  or  from  any  other  class  of  rdiicionists,  for  thesup- 
|>ort  of  a  Church  to  v^hicli  (hey  ilo  not  hcloiit;  ?  To  the  support  of 
Civil  |'overnment,ull  subjects  are  iin(|uestioiiably  under  oiiliio^tion 
to  contribute  ;  but  as  the  State  has  no  Ici^itimate  concern  with  the 
rclit^ious  profi^sioii  of  its  memhers,  it  i-,  we  conceive,  beyond  the 
line  of  its  duty,  to  burden  one  class  of  Christians  with  the  exjieofe 
of  roaintainiiisc  the  teat  hers  of  another  class.  Here,  aicatii,  Mr. 
Fry  infuses  the  prineipleof  self-destruction  into  his  argument,  by 
the  admission  that  the  resistance  to  ecclesiastical  claims,  which  is 
purely  religious,  is  ao  ^  appeal  to  Christ  as  coming;  to  take  ac- 
^  count  of  his  servants and  surely  those  who  withhold*  thdr 
sanction  from  human  ordinances  founded  on  the  usurpation. i>f 
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Ills  autlioriCy  as  llic  solc^lrsjislator  of  Christians,  may  await  tholr 
final  audit,  without  trepidation,  in  the  calm  and  satisfactory 
assurance  that  he  will  approve  their  (Hinilitet,  and  pronounce  upon 
them  his  holy  benediction, “  Welldone,  pood  and  faitliful  servant  !** 
The  extracts  we  have  made  from  this  work,  will  enable  our 
readers  to  form  their  own  opinion  of  the  general  oast  of  the 
seniiments  and  manner  which  distinguish  it.  We  rninuot,  how¬ 
ever,  withhold  our  opinion,  that  this  volume  of  lectures,  consi¬ 
dered  as  a  theolupicnl  publication,  is  hiphly  creditable  to  the 
Author.  We  have  specifietl  some  instances,  in  repard  to  whidi 
we  wish  he  had  lieen  moresolier  and  accurate  in  his  statements, 
and  less  confident  in  the  tone  of  his  declamation  ;  but  to  the 
evangelical  complexion  of  the  work,  to  the  seriousness  ahd 
fervour  of  the  Author,  the  sfronp  hut  well-tempered  ooufidcnce 
with  which  he  asserts  some  points  of  doctrine,  and  to  tlie  sub¬ 
serviency  of  the  lOxposition  to  the  purposes  of  devotional  and 
practical  relipion,  we  give  unreservedly  our  warm  recommen¬ 
dation.  We  remark  with  pleasure,  that  .Mr.  Fry  has  adopted 
the  text  of  (vrieshach,  where  its  variations  are  of  any  inomeot, 
and  that  inuny  readings  are  quoleil  from  the  Syriac  version, 
in  the  margin  of  his  work.  Altogether,  the  volume  is  one  of 
much  excellence  and  value;  such  as  proves  its  Author  to  be  a 
goo<l  scholar  and  a  good  divine.  It  is  entitled  to  take  tb^ 
precedence  of  many  theological  writings  of  our  own  times, 
which  have  obtained  both  eiirrciiey  an<l  reputation. 

Art.  V.  The  Historic  of  thg  Church  of  Scotland;  from  the  Estab* 
H^^ment  of  the  Reformation  to  the  Revolution  :  illustrating  a  most 
interesting  Period  of  the  Political  Histmry  of  Britain.  By  George 
Cook,  D.D.  Minister  of  Laurencekirk.  3  V'oU.  8vo.  pp.  H57« 
Longman  and  Co.  1815. 

f  Continued  from  the  la$t  Number^  p.  3QJ 

ill-conccrte^l  attempts  of  the  ministers  to  op|>ose  the 
^  impolitic  measures  of  the  king,  gave  the  Court  a  decided 
ad  vantage,  the  ordinary  result  of  iuetlectu.il  resistance  lo  esta¬ 
blished  authority,  and  they  did  not  fail  to  improve  it. 
tlrders  having  been  issued  for  the  apprehension  of  the  ministers 
conccrmsl  in  the  bite  com*.iotion,  they  tied.  The  clergy  were 
rrtpiircd  to  recognise  the  King's  authority,  and  in  all  cases  to  pu¬ 
nish  sedition ;  magistrates,  and  all  possessed  of  power,  were 
commanded  to  interrupt  the  preachers,  if  they  uttereil  sedition 
in  the  pulpit ;  they  were  to  commit  them  till  the  King  should  he 
informed,  or  to  prevent  them  from  preselling  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
ilioae  who  interrupted  them.  The  city  of  E<linburgh,  completely 
bumbled,  was  stripped  of  its  most  important  imvileges.  James, 
in  expcctatioa  of  carrying  his  measures  respecting  the  church. 
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summoned  an  assembly  at  IVrtb.  As  every  artifice  had  been 
employed  to  secure  a  majority  favourable  to  the  views  of  the 
Court,  thoii^ii  several  of  the  zealous  Presbyterians  defended 
ilicir  privileges,  it  was  agreed  that  many  of  the  points  for 
which  former  assemblies  had  contended,  should  be  abandoned ; 
4,!iat  the  Kin^  should  have  influence  over  a)l  ecclesiastical  judi- 
i  .itories,  as  well  as  power  to  suppress  seditious  preachers ; 
and  that  a  small  nuinl^r  of  commissioners  should  be  nominated 
to  discuss  with  him  the  most  important  regulations  respecting 
t!ie  administration  of  the  church.  F'rom  the  result  of  this  As¬ 
sembly,  James  derived  great  satisfaction,  which  was  heightened 
hy  (he  treatment  of  the  Popish  lords  whom  the  cliurcn  freed 
from  the  seiitenee  of  excommunication.  Though  the  strictest 
of  the  ministers  were  highly  displeased  at  the  proceedings  of 
tills  Assembly,  and  endeavoured  to  convene  another,  they  met 
witli  no  encouragement ;  and  in  the  subsequent  Assembly,  all 
tlie  acts  of  the  prtH^eding  one  were  ratifled  with  additions. 

*  Soon  after  tlie  dissolution  of  the  Assembly,  the  commissioners 
having  been  suminoiicd  by  the  King,  met  at  Falkland,  and,  from  the 
steps  taken  by  them,  it  is  evident  that,  as  had  been  apprehended,  they 
were  not  averse  to  be  in  some  degree  guided  by  the  Court*  Lind^y 
of  Balcarras  having  complained  to  the  presbytery  of  St.  Andrews, 
that  Wallace,  one  of  the  ministers  of  that  city,  had  made  from  the 
pulpit  an  indecent  attack  upon  his  character,  the  presb^ery,  influ¬ 
enced  by  Andrew  Melvil,  treated  the  complaint  with  contempt. 
Lindsay  brought  the  matter  before  the  commissioners,  who,  disre¬ 
garding  the  plea  of  some  of  the  clergy,  that  they  had  no  power  to 
enter  upon  the  investigation,  began  to  examine  into  the  truth  of  the 
charge.  Wallace  refusing  to  answer  the  questions  which  were  put 
to  him,  they  transferred  their  meeting  to  St.  Andrews,  that  the  whole 
information  requisite  for  pronouncing  a  judgment  might  be  obtained. 
‘I'ho  King  accompanied  them,  and  having  interrupted  Wallace  during 
the  delivery  of  a  sermon,  Melvil  sharply  rebuked  him,  denouncing 
!'.eavy  judgment  against  him,  if  he  did  not  repent.  The  commis¬ 
sioners  removed  Wallace  from  his  charge,  and  they  also  dismissed 
lilack,  who  had  a  little  before  resumed  his  ministry  in  St.  Andrews. 

*  The  violent  and  disresnertful  conduct  of  Anarew  Melvil,  who 
was  irritated  by  the  proceeuings  of  the  commissioners,  and  by  their 
substituting  in  the  room  of  the  ministers  whom  they  had  censured, 
( Gladstones,  a  man  more  tractable,  and  not  dispos^  to  resAt  the 
King,  determined  James  to  humble  this  intrepid  leader  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterians,  to  whom  be  imputed  all  the  commotions  which  had  agi¬ 
tated  the  church,  and  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  state.  For 
this  purpose,  under  the  pretence  that  he  had  too  long  held  the  office, 
'Melvil  was  deprived  of  the  honourable  situation  or  Rector  of  tho 

l.'niversity ;  the  state  of  the  new  college,  over  w  hich  he  pmided,  was 
examined,  and  tlie  persons  who  conducted  the  examination,  having 
discovered,  or  aflected  to  discover,  that  politics  had  been  preferred 
to  religious  topics  in  the  lectures  to  the  students,  the  Kirtg,  not  very 
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judiciously t  prescribed  the  subjects  upon  which  the  professors  were 
to  enlarge,  regulated  the  managen^cut  of  the  revenue,  and,  which 
was  the  chief  object  in  view,  prevailed  upon  the  conuuissioners  to 
pass  a  resolution,  that  no  doetorN  or  professors,  pnrticul uly  professors 
of  divinity,  not  having  cure  of  souls,  should  vote  in  ei  cle»i;otical 
judicatories.  The  rcaxni  assigned  for  this  was,  that  atteiulanee  n|>on 
these  judicatories  would  interfere  with  mure  important  duties,  hut  the 
design  really  was,  tti  prevent  Melvil  from  being  iwesent  in  .Assera- 
bliea,  in  which  he  would  employ  all  the  energies  of  nis  vigorous  mind, 
in  resisting  innovations  which  he  condemned  and  abhorred.’  pp  95-7* 

To  |Meherve  the  constitution  entire,  tin*  Kint;  was  doiious 
of  preventing  the  abolition  of  the  ecelc^iastie.*!  stale  ;  and, 
deemini;  the  present  iiceasion  fuvouiuhle.  he  proeured  an  act 
of  parliament,  authorising:  those  luinisters  whont  he  miglii  invest 
with  the  otViee  of  bishop,  abbot,  or  otlno'  prelate,  to  vote  in  the 
national  eouneil.  A  eluuse  was  artfully  added  in  favour  ef  the 
Pr«*?*h)leriun  discipline.  'I'he  coininis^ioneis,  h\  a  skiltul  ad¬ 
dress,  softeneil  the  prejndiees  that  were  <*nt»  rlaim*4l  ag;ainsl  the 
Mightest  opproacli  towards  pn’Iacy  ;  and  though  oppo'^ition  was 
made  in  the  Synod  <»f  Fife,  tlie  measure  was  at  list  iwrried  in 
the  Assemhly  of  Marcli,  IdOO. 

‘  The  King,  believing  that  he  had  no  furtlier  reason  to  tear  that 
the  discontent  at  the  new  ecelosiastical  regulations  would  become  so 
forniiduble  as  to  t>rcvcnt  iheir  being  carried  into  execution,  Rum- 
luoned  the  (leneral  As>emhiy  to  meet  at  Moniro^e,  pr4)l)ably  for  the 
conveniency  of  the  northern  clergy.  Notu  ilh^ta^uling  the  vigorous 
and  well-conduet(‘d  oppositit)!!  of  the  advocates  for  the  established 
discipline  ;  notwithstanding  their  attempts  to  shew  that  tlu*  granting 
to  the  clergy  u  vote  in  purliament  would  terminate  in  **  anticitristian 
and  Anglical  episcopal  dignities,  oHices,  and  titles,  Hatly  repugnant 
to  thf‘  word  of  (lod,”  and  that  the  avocations  which  thus  would  arise 
to  the  ministers  were  inconsistent  with  their  pastoral  duties,  the  two 
oflices  which  would  be  held  by  those  who  were  elected  commissioners 
being  incompatible,  the  resolutions  passed  at  Falkland  v\ert‘  sanc¬ 
tioned  with  the  cautions  or  limitations  by  which  they  had  been 
checked.  Two  points,  however,  still  remained  to  he  ilecided, — the 
liile  to  Im!  assumed  hy  the  coininissioners,  and  the  duration  of  their 
coromifsion.  With  respect  to  the  former  of  these,  it  seems  to  have 
lieen  at  once  detcrmineii,  that  the  appellation  of  bishop  .^houid  not  be 
uacd,  but  that  of  commissioner  retained;  with  respect  to  the  latter, 
there  was  much  discussion  and  diversity  of  seutiment.  I  he  object  of 
the  Court  was,  that  the  appointment  should  endure  tor  litt,  or  till  the 
penoti  who  received  it  was  convicted  ot'  a  crime.  This,  however, 
could  not  be  cHected ;  and  it  was  ut  length  determined,  hy  a  majority 
of  volet,  Uiat  tile  commissioners  should  annually  give  an  account  of 
liicir  commission,  and  lay  down  the  same  at  the  teet  of  the  Assembly, 
to  be  continued  or  alterid  as  that  liigh  ecclesiastical  judicatory,  with 
the  consent  of  his  Majesty,  should  think  most  expedient  for  the  good 
of  ihe  church.  Two  additional  restrictions  were,  at  the  same  tinie# 
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enacted ;  that  they  who  had  a  vote  in  parliament  should  not  come  os 
members  to  any  general  assembly,  or  vote  in  it,  except  they  were 
authorized  to  that  etVecl  by  their  respective  presbyteries,  and  that 
crimen  am!>itus^  or  solicitation  for  the  continuance  of  the  commission, 
should  be  sulHcient  ground  for  its  being  taken  uway.  All  these 
urrangeinents  having  been  made,  it  was  ordained  that  the  ministers 
throughout  the  kingdom  should,  in  general  terms,  intimate,  that  the 
vote  in  parliament  hud  been  hxed  by  the  Assembly,  and  that  none 
should  speak  against  it. 

*  This  assembly  may  be  considered  as  having  introduced  a  new  form 
of  ecclesiastical  polity  and  as  thus  marking  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  church  of  Scotland.  Instead  of  the  parity  (or  w  hich  Melvii, 
in  contbrmity  w  ith  the  principles  which  he  had  embraced  at  Geneva, 
had  strenuously  contended,  and  which  he  had  successfidly  esta¬ 
blished,  there  was  recognised  an  order  of  ministers,  who,  in  addition 
to  the  pastoral  oHice,  had  civil  duties  to  pertbrm,  and  w'ere,  conse¬ 
quently,  in  a  diilerent  situation  (roni  the  rest  ot  their  brethren.  The 
system  was  one  of  pure  representation,  'fhe  commissioners  were 
elected  by  the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  who  were  their  con¬ 
stituents;  were  to  be  guided  by  their  instructions  in  what  related  to 
the  interests  of  the  elnirch  ;  were  responsible  for  their  conduct  in 
parliament ;  and  could  be  removed  from  the  place  which  they  held, 
if  they  proved  unfaithful,  or  w’ere  regarded  as  unlaithful  to  the  trust 
wliieh  was  reposed  in  them.  Perhaps  it  was  impossible  to  devist* 
any  better  mode  of  giving  to  the  clergy  that  influence  in  parliament, 
which,  us  the  third  estate,  they  iind  long  possessed,  and  which,  as 
forming  a  nmnerous  and  enlightened  part  of  the  community,  and  as 
having  separate  and  important  rights,  it  was,  in  variou.n  respects, 
desirable  that  they  should  possess;  and,  had  the  restrictions  been 
rigorously  enforced,  there  would  have  been  no  more  danger  of  the 
clerical  representatives  usurping  a  permanent  superiority  over  the 
rest  of  tlte  ministers,  than  there  is  at  this  moim'nt  of  the  represen* 
tatives  of  the  people  becoming  totally  independent  of  those  by  wdiont 
they  are  returned  as  members  of  the  legislature.'  pp.  Il5,  118, 

A  spirit  of  dissatUfactioii  prevailed,  but  it  led  to  no  im|>ortant 
result. 

Soon  after  this  period,  James  ascended  the  Knglisli  throne, 
an  event  which  hail  a  consideralile  iiitluence  on  the  erclesiustical 
atVairs  of  Scotland.  Dr.  Cook  exhibits  a  view  of  the  religious 
parlies  into  whieli  the  Kiiglisli  nation  was  divided,  (Catholics, 
Puritans,  and  Kptseopalians,  as  well  adapted  to  throw  light  on 
this  Mibjeet.  lie  tlion  details  the  proceeilings  of  the  mock 
conference  of  Hampton  Court,  and  exposes  the  im])olitic  con- 
dtict  observed  towanl  the  Puritans. 

The  severe  ami  unwise  treatment  of  the  Puritans,  excited 
alarm  antong  the  Scottish  Piesbyteriuns.  Their  opinions  of  the 
King’s  duplicity,  they  perceived,  were  well  founded :  they 
viewed,  with  suspicion,  the  acts  of  his  government,  distrusted 
bis  promises,  and  abherred  his  tyranny.  To  render  the  pro- 
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jiet'tvd  uiiiou  o(  the  Two  Kingdoms  acceptable  to  bis  ncw^siilw 
Janies  pro|>ose(\  to  extend  KpiHcojmcy  into  Scotland,  amt, 
>%itli  this  view,  lie  deterred  the  meeting  of  the  ttencmj  Assem¬ 
bly,  which  was  likely  to  resist  innovation.  When  the  eom- 
inissioncrs  of  the  rhnrch  requested  the  advice  of  their  brethren, 
resjiectin;;  the  points  that  it  was  known*  would  be  a^jitated  in 
Parliament,  the  .^ynod  of  Fife  expressed,  in  a  respectful  hut 
tlccided  tone,  the  spirit  <»f  opposition  which  generally  prevailed 
to  all  encroach  me  lit  on  the  ecidcsiaslical  constitution.  This  ex¬ 
pression  of  popular  feeling  should  have  induced  the  King  to 
pause,  hut,  as  he  absurdly  imagined  tliat  a  hierarchy  ia  csseutLil 
to  monarchy,  he  pursued  his  resolution  of  re- modelling  ilie 
8('ottish  church,  and  sowed  the  sec’ds  of  future  convulsions. 
The  assumption  of  the  titles  of  episcopacy,  by  three  of  the  com¬ 
missioners  of  the  church,  and  the  rejection,  hy  the  courtiers,  of  a 
clause  for  preserving,  in  ease  of  union,  the  religious  polity  hy 
law  established,  increased  the  apprehensions  of  the  Preshy- 
tcriaiis,  and  iniluced  them  to  jietitioii  the  king  for  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  (leneral  Assemhly.  The  King  resolved  not  to  accede 
to  their  request,  hut  in  order  to  amuse  them,  ho  professed  to 
their  agent,  that  he  still  retaiueil  the  priucipK*s  in  which  he  had 
been  etlucated,  and  was  determined  to  maintain  tlic  order  of 
the  Scottish  kirk.  His  ministers  indeed  intimated  thaCa  General 
Assemhly  would  not  be  held  ;  hut  as  the  communicatiou  was 
nut  otlicial,  several  of  the  l^resliytcrics  elected  tlieir  represen¬ 
tatives  to  the  .Vsscmlily.  A  late  notice,  which  was  afterwards 
recalled,  on  eonditioii  of  adjourning  the  Assembly,  was  sent^to 
the  Pri'shvteries,  to  detain  their  brethren. 

I  M 

•  .\hout  nineteen  members,  returned  hy  nine  out  of  fifty  preidiy* 
tcrirs,  came  to  AberdetMi  in  tlic  beginning  of  July.  The 

of  tile  inimhM*  has  been  stated  us  a  decisive  proof,  that  the  great  part 
oi  the  ministers  were  averse  from  holding  tne  Assembly  ;  but  there 
some  inifiiinderstanding  re^specting  the  day  of  meeting,  and 
several  of  the  clergy,  amongst  whom  was  Welsh,  at'tcrwards  sv>  dh- 
gracefullv  pcrsecuteil,  arrived  af\er  the  Assembly  hud  been  dissolved. 
It  U,  besides,  to  be  recollected,  that  a  numerous  convention  (he 
ministers  was  not  desirable.  They  had  no  intention  of  passing  ^anv 
imporUnt  acU, — the  pfirposi'  of  their  coming  together  was  solely,  to 
preserve  their  privileges,  and,  in  as  fiu*  as  was  consistent  w  ith  tbes< , 
to  yield  obeilicncc  to  the  King.  Several  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  clergy,  it  is  admitted,  w*erc  present;  and  they  omducted  thciu- 
selvcs  witti  a  moderation,  yet  with  a  firmness,  which  should  have 
commanded  the  respect,  rather  than  exposed  them  to  the  resentment 
of  government. 

*  It  was  intended  to  constitute  Uic  Assembly  on  the  forenoon  of 
the  ‘Jd  of  July,  but  from  tlm  singular  severity  oi'  the  weather,  this 
was,  wiili  the  concurrence  of  Straitow,  delayed  till  the, latter  part  of 
tht  day.  He  then  produced  a  letter  from  the  coutieil,  dirceteu  **  To 
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ror  truUy  friends  Snd  bretliren  of  the  ministry,  convened  in  tlieir 
Cvenernl  Assembly  nt  Aberdeen,’*  a  title  reco^ising  the  lawfulness 
of  their  convention.  The  ministers  justly  observeil,  that,  before  tbry 
could  receive  the  letter,  they  must  take  the  usual  steps  f(»r  forming 
the  supreme  ecclesiastical  judicatory,  and  choose  a  moderator  and 
clerk.  Upon  the  suggestion  of  Lauriston,  who  declined  being  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  election,  lest  any  diHerence  might  afterwards  arise,  and 
his  conduct  in  countenancing  them  be  blamed,  Forbes  was  chosen 
to  preside,  and  the  letter  which  requested  them  immediately  to  dis¬ 
solve  their  meeting,  without  appointing  another,  was  read.  Ithough 
they  were  convinced  that  the  situation  of  the  church  much  required 
the  interference  and  direction  of  a  General  Assembly,  their  anxiety 
not  to  oppose  their  sovereign,  induced  them,  without  hesitation,  to 
resolve  upon  adjourning;  but  they  could  not.  without  tearing  down 
their  ecclesiastical  polity,  agree  to  do  so,  without  fixing  a  day  for  a 
subsequent  Assembly.  'I'liey  referred  the  nomination  of  this  day  to 
Lauriston,  expressing  their  willingness  to  acquiesce  in  whatever  time 
he  might  think  would  be  most  agreeable  to  the  King*  He  now 
peremptorily  insisted  upon  their  instantly  dissolving,  without  nomi¬ 
nating  the  time  for  re* assembling,  upon  which  they  framed  an  act 
of  adjournment  till  the  5tli  of  September,  and  wrote  to  the  council, 
explaining  the  motives  by  which  they  had  been  influenced.  Lauris¬ 
ton  probably  at  length  saw  that  this  resolute  purpose  of  the  minis¬ 
ters  would  not  only  give  offence,  but  might  expose  hituKclf  to  the 
resentment  of  the  prelates,  and  through  them  of  his  Majesty ; 
and  to  guard  against  this,  he  solemnly  declared,  that  he  had  from 
the  beginning  considered  the  Assembly  as  illegal ;  he  conimandeil 
the  ministers  by  a  proclamiition  to  leave  the  city*  and  he  aflerwarck* 
affirmed,  that,  u|>on  his  arrival  on  the  fir.Ht  of  Julj’,  he  had,  in  name 
of  the  sovereign,  charged  them  upon  puio  of  trc.'ison  to  disperse. 
Of  the  falsehood  of  this  assertion,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  uoubt. 
The  ministers  had  never  heard  the  charge,  and  they  called  upon 
him  to  produce  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  who  were  present 
when  it  was  given*  They  said,  what  he  could  not  deny,  that  when 
Fie  was  at  their  meeting,  he  never  made  the  most  distant  allusion  to 
the  charge,  which  he  would  certainly  have  done  Imd  his  account 
been  founded  in  truth ;  and  the  fact,  that  he  even  pointed  out  who 
should  be  clecte<l  as  moderator,  places  himself  amongst  the  most 
uoexccptionablc  witnesses  against  his  own  veracity.  The  clergy 
liaving  on  their  part  protested  that  the  Assembly  was  held  upon  the 
warrant  of  the  word  of  God,  and  agreeably  lo  the  laws  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  left  the  city. 

*  The  point  now  at  issue  between  the  King  and  the  great  majority 
of  bi.s  , Scottish  subjects,  whose  sentiments  coincided  with  those  of 
the  ministers,  was  not  merely  what,  at  first  view,  it  may  aiipear,  a 
matter  of  ecclesiastical  regulation,  of  little  importance  to  tne  com¬ 
munity,  or  affecting  only  the  privileges  and  the  interest  of  the 
clergy,  but  it  was  a  great  constitutional  question,  involving  in  it  the 
e^liblishment  of  despotism,  or  the  assertion  of  those  noble  principles 
o'*  political  freedom,  upon  which  all  government,  entitled  to  the  vcnc- 
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ration  and  tubmiMion  of  rational  beings,  must  rest.  The  churdi, 
identified  at  this  period  with  the  rights  of  the  people,  had  obtained 
from  the  letfiHluturc  certain  powers  and  privileges,  not  extorted  by 
force,  but  s‘:<nted  tVoni  the  conviction  that  they  were  requisite  for 
the  |)eiire  hiicI  happiness  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  statute  conveying  these 
privileges  had  not  only  been  regularly  sanctioned,  but  hud  fur  sevc* 
ral  years  been  acted  upon  as  the  law  of  the  laud.  His  .Majesty,  de¬ 
sirous  to  take  them  away,  instead  of  having  recourse  to  Parliament, 
and  eiuituivouriug  to  obtain  the  repeal  ot  the  statute  become  ob¬ 
noxious  to  him,  issued  an  arbitrary  mandate  that  it  should  be  dis¬ 
regarded  Mad  the  ministers  tamely  yielded  to  this,  they  would 
lirve  recognised  a  dispensing,  that  is,  an  absolute  power  in  the 
crown, — tiiey  would  have  contributed  to  subvert  the  liberty  which 
was  their  birth-right,  and  would  have  subjected  to  the  will  of  the 
monarch  their  most  invaluable  civil  and  religious  blessings.  There 
is  perhaps  no  incident  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  which  more  striking¬ 
ly  tiuin  tile  one  now  recorded,  branded  as  it  has  l>ceii  by  many 
writers  us  seditious  or  treasonable,  shews  the  vast  obligations  whicli 
posterity  owe  to  the  defenders  of  the  Presbyturiiin  polity ;  because 
trecdom  was  never  in  gre.iter  danger,  and  at  no  period  would  the 
slightest  deviation  from  the  manly  principles  disseminated  by  the 
reformation,  have  more  firmly  shackled  our  country  with  the  fetters 
of  oppression.*  pp  16(V— Kii.  Vol.  II. 

The  council  lesoUed  to  proceed  against  the  ministers  who  had 
held  what  was  conieiiiptuou«*ly  styUul,  a  convention  ;  and  six 
of  them,  who  inaiiitaint'tl  its  legal!  y,  were  thrown  into  the 
prison  (d  lUaekiit  ss.  'I  bis  iniquitous  measure  justifi<Hl  the 
clergy  in  anirming  that  it  was  deliluTately  resolveil  to  subvert 
the  ecclesiaslical  constitution  ;  though  the  King,  to  etVaco  this 
iinpn^sioii,  issued  u  proelumation,  appointing  a  tjoneral  As¬ 
sembly,  and  pretending  that  he  meant  not  to  atlempt  any  tio- 
lent  innovation.  -  > 

‘  rhis  proclamation  was  sent  to  the  imprisoned  ministers,  whose 
numbers  bad  been  increased,  uiih  the  intention  of  ren  oving  their 
apprehensions,  and  of  leading  them  to  acknowledge  that  they  h;id 
acted  improperly  ;  but  when  it  failed  in  producing  ilicse  Effects, 
they  were  again  required  to  appear  before  the  council,  that  the 
nunishment  which  they  had  justly  incurred  might  he  inflicted. 
NVhen  they  were  asked  to  make  their  defence,  iney  declined  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  council,  as  the  matter  wiili  which  they  were 
charged  was  purely  ecclesiastical,  and  ought  to  be  decided  by  the 
judicatories  of  the  church.  This  tleclinalure,  as  it  was  denominated, 
was  not  received,  or  no  attention  was  paid  to  it;  and  tlicy  then, 
confident  in  the  goodness  of  their  cause,  justified  their  conduct  in  a 
strain  of  energetic  reasoning,  w  hich  reflects  the  highest  honour  upon 
the  soundness  and  vigour  ot  mind,  which  Torbes,  who  took  the  chief 
burden  of  pleading,  in  an  eminent  degree  possessed.  All  their 
efforts*  however,  were  insufiicieot  to  procure  their  release;  they 
were  remanded  to  prison  ;  and  the  King,  irritated  by  their  declining 
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the  authority  of  the  priTy-cotincil,  and  thus  reviving  a  Oontroveray, 
which,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reigii*  had  occasioned  to  him  much 
uneasiness,  commanded  six  of  thetn,  amongst  whom  were  Forbes 
snd  Welsh,  to  he  tried  for  treason.  Upon  the  dwof  trial,  they 
were  cited  before  the  justice  depute, ,Sir  William  Hart,  to  whom 
several  of  the  nobility  and  lords  of  the  council  were  app<>inted  as 
assessors,  and  the  indictment  was  laid  upon  the  act  of  the  parliamont 
IjH*!-,  relating  to  his  Majesty’s  power  over  all  estates  ;  which  act,  it 
was  stated,  that  the  pannels,  by  declining  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
council,  had  traitorously  violated  Much  intreaiy  was  useil  in  pri¬ 
vate,  to  induce  the  ministers  to  withdraw  the  declinature.  This 
they  refused  to  do,  and  the  trial  having  proceeded  in  <a  manner  in¬ 
famous  to  those  by  whom  it  was  sanctioned,  they  were,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  ptiwerful  and  atfecting  speeches  of  Forbes,  and  of  Welsh, 
found  guilty  of  treason,  and  ordered  to  be  iletained  in  confinement 
till  his  Majesty’s  pleasure  respecting  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted 
on  them  should  be  ascertained.’  pp.  iOG,  167«  Vol.  II. 

That  absurdity  might  he  united  with  injustice,  the  Court 
prohibited  all  censure  of  their  own  proceedings. 

liefore  inatterH  were  hronght  to  extremiticH,  the  King  resolved 
on  a  conference  in  his  own  presence,  and  Kummoned  eight  of 
the  most  eminent  Scottish  ministers  to  Ijondon.  F rom  the  tenor 
of  the  sninmons,  they  concluded  that  no  good  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  measure,  and  begged  to  be  excuseil :  eventually, 
however,  they  complied  with  the  King’s  importunity.  When 
they  arrived  in  London,  they  were  compelled  to  attend  in  tlie 
King’s  chapel,  a  course  of  lectures,  preached  by  KiiglUh  pre¬ 
lates,  in  order  to  expose  the  principles  )irevalcnt  in  Scotland. 
Afterwards,  they  ajijieared  hefbre  the  King,  and  were  required 
to  give  their  opinion  of  the  Assembly  held  at  Aberdeen.  As  they 
justified  that  meeting,  the  King  desjiaired  of  making  a  favour¬ 
able  impression  on  them,  and  the  conference  terminated. 
Though  the  ministers  should  now  have  been  allowed  to  return 
home,  James  detained  them,  and  ordered  the  members  of  the 
Scottish  privy  council,  to  propose  to  them  captious  and  ensnar¬ 
ing  questions. 

‘  James  Melvil,  moderate  and  patient  as  he  was,  felt  the  indigna¬ 
tion  which  such  oppression  was  calculated  to  excite  in  every  indepen¬ 
dent  and  well-constituted  mind ;  and  afler  he  had  been  requirecl  by 
his  Majesty’s  advocate,  to  s.iy  whether  he  prayed  for  the  imprisoned 
ministers,  whether  he  approved  of  the  Assembly  at  Aberdeen,  and 
of  the  ministers  having  declined  the  jurisdiction  of  the  council,  and 
where  was  his  letter  to  the  synod  of  Fife  ?  he  thus  remonstrated : 
**  1  am  a  free  subject  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  as  free  os  any 
kingdom  in  the  w'orld,  to  which  1  will  stand.  There  has  been  no 
summons  legally  executed  against  me.  The  noblemen  here  pre¬ 
sent,  and  I,  arc  not  in  our  own  country.  The  charge,  super 
rendiSf  was  declared  long  since  to  he  unjust.  I  am  bound  by  no  taw 
tK>  accuse  myself,  cieitlier  to  furnish  matter  of  accusation  against 
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iuy»«ilV’  He  then  desired  the  noblemen  **  to  deal  aith  iiUu, 
alihougii  t  mean  man,  as  a  free  bom  Scotcliman,  as  they  would  hi 
content  to  be  used  thcmselveti  that  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
rtalm  of  Scotland.'* 

*  Such  language  might  surely  have  protected  a  man  who  had  been 
guilty  of  no  crime,  who  was  not  even  accused,  but  who,  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  order  of  his  Sovereign,  had  come  to  court,  leaving  hl.^ 
family  and  his  charge>  and  incurring  an  cxpence  which  his  limited 
circumhtances  could  with  difficulty  afford.  The  lords  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  still,  however,  pressed  their  inquiries,  and  seem  to  have  felt  no 
emotion  of  patriotism  at  what  every  patriot  should  have  heard  witii 
ilic  deepest  interest.  This  exasperated  Andrew  Melvil,  who  could 
not  behold,  witli  inditference,  what  he  believed  to  he  wrong;  and 
when  he  was  at  length  admitted,  he,  in  a  tone  of  dignified  reproadi, 
told  tlie  noblemen  before  whom  he  appeared,  **  that  tiiey  knew  not 
what  tliey  were  doing, — that  they  were  degencralecl  from  the 
;mcient  nobility  of  Scotland,  who  were  wont  to  give  their  lives  and 
lands  for  tlie  freedom  of  their  country  and  of  the  Gospel,  but  that 
they  were  betraying  and  overturning  both.’*  *  pp.  ISO,  18'i.  Vol.  II. 

'I'hey  answered  the  questions  proposi'd  to  them ;  but  they  were 
still  iniquitously  prevented  from  returning  home.  Provoked 
by  the  contumacy  of  the  ministers,  the  Court  was  eager  to  in- 
Hict  punishment  on  them.  Andrew  Melvil  had,  in  an  rpigrani, 
eiposed  the  |H)mpoiis  worship  of  tlie  King's  chapel,  and  ^ing 
summoned  before  Bancroft,  he  inveiglietl  against  the  parts  of 
that  prelate's  conduct,  that  were  deemed  objectionable  by  the 
Presbyterians.  For  this  boldness,  he  was  committed  to  the 
ciisto<ly  of  the  Dean  of  8t.  PaiiTs,  and  afterw  ards  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower,  where  he  languished  several  years,  lie  was  after¬ 
wards  permilttsi  to  accept  the  )>rofcssorship  of  divinity,  in  the 
university  of  Seilan  ;  and  died  there  in  the  seventy-sixth  year 
of  his  age.  His  nephew,  •lament,  was  obliged  to  reside  first  at 
Newcastle  and  then  at  Berwick ;  and  the  other  ministers, 
though  sent  home,  were  confined  to  particular  parts  of  Scot¬ 
land. 

A  short  time  before  the  ministers  were  summoned  to  i^ndon,  the 
ParUamcnt  had  passed  several  actstendingto  introduce  despotism^ 
and  to  restore  prelacy.  Those  acts,  together  witli  tlic  iniqui¬ 
tous  aud  cruel  policy  observed  toward  the  ministers,  exaspe¬ 
rated  the  minds  of  men,  and  excited  violent  prejudices  against 
the  prelates  ;  which  they  confirmed  rather  than  softened,  by 
confortniog  to  the  manners  of  the  Court,  and  abetting  its  ty* 
ranoical  measures,  by  the  haughtiuess  of  their  deportment,  and 
by  their  contempt  of  that  severity  and  decorum  of  behaviour 
that  were  thought  essential  to  true  piety. 

Some  of  the  clergy  having  been  llius  draw  u  to  London,  others 
banished,  and  consternatiou  struck  into  the  whole  order,  tlie 
&iog  appointed  a  co&Teotion  for  regulating  ecclesiastical  alTairs 
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to  b('  belli  at  Linlitlii^ow.  Tlie‘ Assembly  being  nio^  irregularly 
foiiTcnerl,  tlie  Karl  of  Dunbar  read  a  letter,  explaining  the 
objert  of  the  meeting. 

‘  He  proposed  that,  till  tranquillity  was  happily  restored,  one  pru¬ 
dent  minister  in  each  presbytery  should  be  chosen  constantly  to  pre¬ 
side,  and  that  this  office  should  belong  to  the  bishops  in  those  pres¬ 
byteries,  within  the  bounds  of  which  they  resided.  The  tendency  of 
this  measure  was  at  once  perceived,  and  notwithstanding  all  the 
means  which  had  been  employed  to  secure  compliance,  it  could  not 
be  carried  in  the  general  fonn  in  which  it  was  presented  ;  but  to  prp- 
vent.-the  danger  from  it  ivhich  was  apprehended,  it  was  ordained  that 
the  moderators  of  presbyteries  and  provincial  assemblies  should  not 
presume  to  do  any  thing  of  themselves,  without  the  advice  and  con¬ 
sent  of  their  brethren ;  mat  they  should  have  no  greater  jurisdiciloti 
than  had  been  assigned  to  former  moderators  by  the  constitution  of 
tile  church  ;  that  they  should  be  subject  to  the  trial  and  censure  of 
synods ;  and  to  these  restrictions  were  added  several  others,  which, 
had  they  been  put  in  force,  would  have  rendered  this  new  scheme 
little  prejudicial  to  the  Presbyterian  discipline.*  p.  lOl).  Vol.  II. 

These  resolutions  were  steadily  op)K)sed  by  the  ministers,  and 
were  far  from  giving  satisfaction  to  the  King,  who,  foreseeing 
opposition,  ordered  *  the  council  to  direct  charges,  as  well  for 
*  those  that  were  nominated  to  accept  the  moderation,  as  to 
‘  the  ministers  of  every  presbytery  to  accept  them  that  were 
‘  nominated.’  Tbougli  the  innovations  were  very  unacceptable 
to  the  people,  the  prelates,  by  addressing  the  fears  and  ho|)os  of 
the  clergy,  prevailed  on  the  weaker  men  of  the  ministry  to 
t'hoose  as  their  representatives  to  the  next  .Assembly,  tlioni'  who 
were  friendly  to  the  views  of  the  Court,  and  they  availed  tlicin- 
selves  of  the  great  apprehensions  entertained  of  Popery,  to  incul¬ 
cate  unanimity  and  moderation.  The  success  of  the  bishops  was 
considerable,  tliougb  no  direct  innovation  was  made.  The  As¬ 
sembly  did  not  cundemii  the  innovations;  it  again  uutbori'Acd  seve¬ 
ral  of  its  members,  including  the  ])relates,  to  correspoiiil  with  the 
King ;  it  recognised  a  difFerence  of  opinion  respecting  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  government ;  and  it  allowed  the  titles  of  the  bishops  to  be 
inserted  in  its  register.  When  »James  Mclvil  heard  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  this  Assembly,  lie  declared,  ‘  that  cither  (iod  must 
‘  change  the  King’s  heart,  or  the  government  of  the  Scottish 
‘  church  must  be  overturned.’  The  spirit  of  opposition,  how¬ 
ever,  was  far  from  being  subdued.  In  a  conference,  held  pur¬ 
suant  to  a  resolution  of  the  last  Assembly,  the  ministers,  thongli 
every  art  was  employed  to  secure  compliance,  could  not  !>«• 
hronglit  to  acqiii(*sce  in  the  views  of  the  Court. 

Meanwhile,  the  determination  of  the  King  was  discovered  in 
acM  of  parliament,  wliich  restored  the  prelates  to  civil  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  and  empowered  the  King  tOTPgulatc  their  dress.  The 
hishojis  now  threw  aside  the  dis^rise  ’tinder  widch  they  ha*l 
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conccdleci  their  dettiipin,  anil,  that  scope  niiichk  afforded  to 
their  ambition,  they  trainpleil  on  the  laws  of  the  church,  dehar- 
rinj^  the  ciiTi^y  from  s  ciihir  employments ;  wiiile  they  lent 
theiiifielves  to  be  (he  tools  of  despotism  in  administering  the 
Court  4if  Hi(;h  Commission. 

•  Delighted  with  the  means  which,  through  this  court,  he  could 
employ  for  ilislressing  or  imprisoning,  or  banishing  his  subjects,  and 
thus  compelling  th^  in  to  silent  submission,  the  king  had,  about  two 
vears  before  this  period,  formed  the  design  of  establishing  a  similar 
court  in  Scotland,  and  endeavouring,  by  its  arbitrary  proceedings,  to 
eradicate  that  turbulent  spirit,  before  which  he  had  in  early  life  oden 
trembled.  The  state  of  the  country,  or  the  apprehension  of  resist¬ 
ance,  delaye<l  the  evil ;  but  the  time  at  length  appearing  favourable, 
an  act  of  council,  under  the  great  seal,  was  addressed  to  the  two 
archbishops  ot  St.  Andrew’s  and  (ilasgow,  erecting  a  court  of  high 
commission  in  each  of  their  provinces,  and  defining  the  powers  of  the 
judges.  A  luimher  of  the  bishops,  and  some  of  tlie  most  distin¬ 
guished  of  tin*  laity,  were  constituted  members  of  these  courts  ;  and 
any  for  of  them  wen*  declared  competent  to  act,  provided  one  of  the 
five  was  an  archbishop,  'riiey  were  aiithori7a‘d  to  call  summarily  be¬ 
fore  them  all  persons  being  otfenders,  either  in  life  or  religion,  whom 
they  held  to  be  any  way  scandalous,  and  proceed  to  their  trial ;  and 
if  they  found  them  impenitent,  to  issue  a  mandate  to  the  nastorsi 
under  whose  ministry  they  lived,  to  pronounce  against  them  tlie  sen¬ 
tence  of  excoiiiniunication.  It  the  pastors  refused  to  comply,  tho 
court  was  empowered  to  proceed  against  them  by  suspension,  depo¬ 
sition,  or  imprisonment.  They  were  also  empowered  to  fine,  at  their 
discretion,  such  persons  as  had  been  dragged  to  their  bar,  and  as  ap¬ 
peared  to  them  to  be  guilty.  1'hoy  could  even  imprison  them ;  a 
warrant  of  the  commissioners,  signed  by  the  nrchbisnop,  being  suf¬ 
ficient  for  all  jailors  to  bury  in  dungeons  the  unhappy  men  who  had 
fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  this  detestable  inquisition.  In  case* 
of  conlumac}  the  privy-council  were  commanded  to  employ  the 
whole  force  of  government  in  executing  the  sentences  pronounced 
by  the  court  of  commission ;  and  if  the  persons  summoned  did  not 
obey  the  order  of  the  council,  they  were  denounced  as  rebels,  and 
subjected  to  all  the  w  eight  of  punishment  inflicted  upon  the  enemies 
of  the  slate.  It  might  have  appeared,  even  to  the  abettors  of  despot¬ 
ism,  that  the  clauses  already  specified  gave  a  sufficient  range  for  the 
exercise  of  tyranny  ;  hut  James  farther  authorized  the  commissioners 
to  watch  l)ver  the  conduct  and  conversation  of  all  ministers,  preacher^ 
teachers  in  schools,  colleges,  or  universities,  and  to  proceed  against 
those  who  used  what  were  termed  impertinent  speeches  in  public  ;  in 
other  words,  a  system  of  jealous  inspection  was  established,  which 
destroyed  all  confidence  anionest  men,  and  annihilated  the  huppiiiets 
derived  from  the  intercourse  of  society.*  p.  *228. 

The  prelates,  viewed  at  once  as  apo!»taies  and  instruiueDts  ol 
tyrmnny,  were  held  in  abhorrence.  All  the  odiiuu  of  the  court  of 
cocDiuission  fell  upon  them. 
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'As  be  !ia(!  succeeded  in  raisine^  the  bisliops  to  rank  and 
power,  tf  allies  tbous:bt  he  mis^ht,  with  Uieir  assistance,  be  able 
to  imiuce  an  Assembly  to  sanction  the  subversion  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  polity.  llavinix  most  indecently  preseriln'd  to  the  diffe¬ 
rent  presbyteries  llic  persons  whom  he  wished  to  he  chosen 
commissioners,  he  employed  intimidation,  bribery*  and  the  pros- 
|iect  of  emolument,  to  procure  their  compliance  with  hisdesin;ns. 
Accordini^ly,  when  the  Assembly  met,  instead  of  auN  vi(;orous 
attempts  to  preserve  the  established  constitution  of  the  church, 
propositions  were  ailoptetl  subversive  of  the  Presbyterian  dis¬ 
cipline.  Absolute  power  over  the  General  Assemblies  was  ^iven 
to  the  Kinu^ ;  and  the  bishops  were  allowed  an  undisjuited  supe¬ 
riority.  As  some  opposition  was  made,  by  several  ministers,  to 
the  resolutions  of  the  Assembly,  an  edict  was  issued,  prohibitint;^ 
all  expressions  of  dislikt^  in  piiblie  or  in  luivaie,  of  tbe  wise 
coiK  liisions  of  the  .\ssembly,  autbori/iiii;;  mui;istrates  to  im¬ 
prison  tlie;^uilty,  till  the  privy  council  stioubl  decide  on  tbeir 
cases,  and  commanding  those  who  knew,  to  inform  against  tbeir 
iicit^liboiiis. 

‘  'Die  lanffungc  and  s|>int  of  this  edict  should  rouse  the  virtuous 
indignation  of  all  who  value  the  best  interests  of  man.  Resting  upon 
the  autliority  of  the  monarch,  or  of  those  who,  in  his  name,  exercised 
the  government  it  established  the  horrors  of  the  intpiibltion, — it 
destroyed  the  confidence  which  is  flic  charm  of  social  intercourse, — 
it  converted  tlic  inhabitants  of  Scotland  into  spies  upon  the  virtuous 
feelings  of  one  another, — and  it  sanctioned  a  mode  of  criminal  pro¬ 
cedure  which  could  be  tolerated  only  under  the  depression  of*  despot¬ 
ism.  For  tbe  slightest  opposition  to  a  long  series  of  propositions,  at 
variance  with  wliat  llie  king,  as  well^as  tbe  people,  bad  sworn  to 
maintain,  every  man  was  lialilc  to  be  immured  in  a  dungeon  ;  he 
might  be  seized  wherever  the  villany  of  bis  persecutors  led  them  to 
search  for  liirn  even  in  bis  ow  n  bouse,  and  in  the  bosom  of  bis  family, 
and  be  deprived  of  liberty,  not  till  be  established  his  innocence,  or 
demandeef  a  trial,  but  till  the  lords  of  the  council,  the  men  who  were 
capable  of  fraiiiing  and  publishing  such  u  proclamation  as  has  been 
mentioned,  found  leisure,  or  were  inclined  to  intimate  wdiat  they 
wished  to  be  done  w  ith  him.  Could  that  cause  be  acceptable  to  the 
nation  whicli  needed  support  like  tliis  ?  Could  any  tiling  be  more 
calculateil  to  inspire  detestation  at  episcopacy  and  at  every  thing 
connected  w  ith  it,  than  associating  that  admirable  form  of  ecctc»ia8« 
tical  government  with  a  degree  of  oppression,  which,  if  it  be  •ong 
endured,  eradicates  the  best  feelings,  and  sinks  into  the  profligacy 
and  degradation  of. slavery  ?  Yet,  because  our  ancestors  were  not 
willing  to  bow  tbeir  necks  to  this  iron  yoke,  because,  from  the  bitter 
emotions  with  wiiich  they  contemplated  it,  and  during  the  noble 
stand  which  thby  made  against  it,  they  branded  the  tyranny 
which  sought  to  impose  it,  they  have  been  represented  as  un¬ 
reasonable  and  seditious  enthusiasts ;  and  an  enlightened  historian, 
guided  much  more  by  bis  general  principles  than  by  accurate  in- 
VoL.  Vlll.  N.JS.  JP 
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formation,  which  he  did  nni  possess,  hn«  endeavoured  to  excite  ad¬ 
miration  of  his  own  expunded  views  and  liberal  sentimenU,  by  load¬ 
ing,  with  every  term  of  contemptuous  reproach,  those  venerable  men, 
to  whose  intrepidity  we  are  indebted  fi»r  our  inestiinuble  political  and 
religious  privileges.’ — pp.  ‘Jil — 3,  Vol.  11. 

The  bdlowin*'  passage  uiil  aiiitist*  our  readers: — 

*  Nearly  as  the  church  of  Scoilniul  had  now  approached  to  the 
episcopal  model,  the  king  thought  that  something  was  still  wanting 
for  effecting  that  religious  conformity  between  ngbmd  and  Scot¬ 
land,  which  be  so  eagerly  contemplated.  The  bi^bops  in  tire  latter 
kingdom,  wanted  the  character  which  they  could  derive  only  through 
prelule>  regularly  consecrated  ;  and  James,  that  this  delect  might  be 
supplietl.  soon  after  the  conehision  «>f  the  assembly  at  Glasgow, 
summoned  Spotti>woo«le  and  two  of  Ids  colleagues  to  come  to  Lon¬ 
don,  and  at  the  same  time  enjoined  the  i>i<!u)ps  ot  London,  of  Ely, 
and  of  Bath  and  WclN,  to  crmsecratc  the  Sc(»ttish  prelates  Spotlis- 
woode  and  his  brethren  seem  to  have  been  averse  tt)  this  step,  and 
insinuated  that,  by  their  sid)mltling  ti)  consecration,  the  <>1(1  preten¬ 
sions  of  the  I  nglish  church  over  that  of  Scofhind,  and  which  had 
never  bea  n  admitted,  might  be  revived,  'fhe  King,  who  Ita  antici¬ 
pated  this  objection,  removeil  it,  by  informing  them  that  the  Arch- 
nishops  of  ('anterhury  and  York,  who  alone  coulil  urge  the  claim  to 
whiclt  allusion  had  been  made,  were  to  have  no  part  in  the  solemnity. 
A  dilliculty,  however,  <»f  a  diflerent  kind,  now  occurred,  which 
greatly  perplexed  the  lUshop  of  Lly.  l  ie  maintained  that  it  would 
be  necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  to  ordain  the  Scottish  prelates  a*; 
priests,  they  Iiaving  never  received  epii*copd  ordination,  and  then 
confer  on  them  the  higher  order.  Ikincrolt,  the  .Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  who  was  standing  hv,  insisted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  this 
Wd.s  unnecessary,  because,  wliere  there  were  no  bishops,  ordination 
by  presbyters  must  he  esteemed  valid,  and  that  if  this  were  disputed, 
it  might  he  douhteil  whether  there  w;ui  any  lawful  vocation  in  most  of 
the  reformed  churches,  'fhe  Bishop  of  Ely  was  satisHed  by  the  ju¬ 
dicious  ohsci  vatit)!!  of  the  primate,  and  the  work  of  consecration  was 
then  completed.’ — pp  -kf, -3,  Vol  11. 

In  October,  Ibl  J,  Ihurtatnenl  ratified  tiio  coiieliisions  of  the 
Assembly ,  hut  eNst  iitialL  altered  the  Act  in  favour  of  ilie  pre¬ 
lates,  who,  as  they  reaped  (he  advantages,  incurred  (he  odium 
of  this  distil •'eiiuoiiMiess. 

'The  estahlisliinent  of  episeopaey  was  fur  from  satisfying'  the 
Kingf,  wlio  wished  to  introduce  into  his  dominions  a  uniformity  of 
reli^ous  ceremonit  s,  whieli  lie  deemed  essential  to  the  vigour  of 
his  prerogatives.  I'lioiigh  the  bishops  were  prone  to  gratify  bis 
Majesty,  they  perceived  (hat  the  rosli  measures  of  the  ('ouil  were 
fiiuglil  with  danger,  and  therefore  adopted  a  mon*  cautious 
policy-  I'lider  the  pretext  of  securing  the  refortiuMi  faith 
against  the  attempts  of  Po|M*ry,  they  stimiuoned  an  asstMiihly  at 
Aberdeen  ;  and  this  business  being  settled,  when  many  of  the 
ruioisters  bad  left,  they  brought  forward  resolutions  atfecting 
the  stale  of  the  church.  A  ru'W  confession  of  faith  was  sane- 
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tlonrd,  aealeoliism  and  litnrc:y  wore  onlorod  to  he  composi'^l,  is 
well  as  canons  to  bo  clrau  n  up  IVoni  tlio  acts  of  former  Asse?n- 
hlies.  'riie  Kinp,  in  his  anxiety  for  uniformity  of  worsliip,  com¬ 
manded  to  ho  inserted  amon^  the  canon**,  resruUtions,  afterwards 
called  the  h’ivc  Articles  of  Perth,  ix'spectinsr  kneeling:  at  the 
lx)rii’s  Snppcr,  private  coiiiiminion  and  baptism,  confiiination, 
and  tlu*  obsoi  vanee  of  ccrlain  festivals.  This  detenuiiiution  of 
James  alarmed  the  |nelates,  and,  on  their  repn'sentin^  to  him 
llic  dilhcnltics  of  the  measure,  he  rt^soU^ed  to  temporize.  He 
undertook  a  visit  to  his  native  country,  in  full  *'xpectalion  of 
etfix'tint^  hi-'*  purposes  by  the  authority  of  his  presence;  but  lie 
was  extremely  mortiiied  in  not  tindin^  the  obse(|uiousiiess  that 
he  had  nmieipaied. 

*  He  sent  iiistructioo-i  to  repair  the  ro3’al  chapel  before  his  arrival, 
and  dictaleil  the  loaoner  in  which  this  repair  was  to  he  executed. 
Tlie  people  heard  with  aiiia/enient  of  tlie  changes  to  he  niatle  in  the 
appearance  of  the  ^tructure.  Paintiu'^s  or  statues  of  the  apostles 
were  to  be  placed  in  it,  and  this  circumstance  gave  rise  to  a  report, 
that  images  were  to  he  introduced,  ami  that  the  mas.**  would  soon 
follow.  Cowper,  hi-sliop  of  (jalloway,  who  was  dean  of  tlie  chapel* 
and  who,  althougli  he  hud  conformeil  to  the  ecclesiast  cal  innovationst 
wiis  a  sincere*  Protestant,  entered  into  the  feelings  of  the  multitude* 
and  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  represent  to  the  King  the  propriety 
of  departing  from  an  intention  which  would  spread  dissatisfiction 
through  the  kingdom  •  he  Utter  containing  his  representation  was 
also  subscribed  by  the  '  rclibislio])  of  St.  Andrews,  and  some  of  the 
other  prelates  ;  but  the  archbi^hop  seems  to  have  regarded  the  fears 
of  the  people  as  totally  without  foundation  ('owper,  how  ever,  was 
serious  ;  for,  in  b  letter  which  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  friends,  he  in¬ 
formed  him.  that  the  l>isho{>R  had  succeeded  in  getting  images  dis¬ 
charged,  and  he  request  d  him  to  take  some  pains  to  shew,  that  the 
refusal  of  images  was  reasonable  I'lie  King  was  highly  di'>plcased 
with  this  interference  ;  and  althougli  he  did  not  estceoi  it  fuudent  to 
disregard  it,  he  sharply  rebuked  the  bishops  for  their  oHiciousness ; 
ascribed  it  to  their  narrow  views ;  aod  not  v^  ry  graciously  informed 
them,  that  he  would  bring  with  him  some  English  doctors  to  Onliglitcu 
their  minds  * — pp.  2GS,  9,  Vol.  11. 

JamcH  proposed  tliat  it  should  he  enacted,  ^  'Fhat  vriiatsoever 
^  conclusion  was  taken  by  bis  Majesty,*  viitli  the  advice  of  the 
^  arebbisbops  anti  liishops,  in  matters  of  external  polity,  Hliotild 
‘  liave  the  power  and  streiisjlii  <»f  an  ecclesiastical  law.’  To  the 
prelates,  vvlio  represented  I  lie  danger  (»f  sncli  a  measure*  since 
to  Uie  making  oi  laws,  tlie  advict*  and  consent  of  presbyterieq 
were  « ss^Miiiai,  ilic  King  ri'plied,  <  'Ebat  he  was  not  against  call- 
*  ing  ii|ion  .1  com|>eleiit  iiumbiT  of  the  wiscsit  and  most  learned 
rainisK  is,  to  assist  the  bishops,  hut  that  he  woiihl  never  agret* 
‘  to  having  mattera  ruled  as  they  had  been  in  General  Asscmblicfi, 
‘  for  the  bislioiM  must  rule  the  ministers*  aud  the  Kinp  rule 
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‘  both.*  Though  the  Uw  was,  with  a  slitjht  inodificatmn,  ap- 
provml  by  the  Lords  ol*  the  Arlich's,  the  ministers,  who  per¬ 
ceived  that  it  tended  to  remove  every  vestis^e  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  polity,  entered  so  spirited  a  protest  •ii'ainsl  the  Aet,  as 
iiidHceil  Ills  in.ijesty  to  abandon  the  measure.  In  coidoruiity, 
however,  with  tin*  littleness  of  his  miml,  he  meanly  persecuted 
those  who  had  signed  the  protestation.  'I'his  prince  always 
betrayed  his  weakness:  — 

•  After  the  parliament  had  b<'en  dissolved,  he  commanded  the 
bishops,  and  several  ot  the  ministers,  lo  meet  him  at  St  Andrews,  for 
the  purpose  of  nmnging  his  plans  with  respect  to  the  church.  The 
prelates,  uiid  about  thirty  of  the  clerpy,  having  met  in  the  chapel  of 
the  castle,  the  King  expatiated  to  them  upon  his  great  care  of  the 
church, — alluded  to  the  articles  which  lie  had  transmitted,  taking 
great  credit  to  himself  lor  his  moderation  in  not  compelling  their 
insertion  amongst  the  canons, — .spoke  with  much  displeasure  of  the 
protestation. — graciously  informed  them  that  he  would  pass  th’s  over, 
amongst  many  other  wrongs, — and  then  told  them  that  he  had  called 
them  to  hear  what  were  tlieir  scruples  a.s  to  the  points  which  he  had 
recommended.  lie  concluded  in  this  high  strain  ;  “  I  mean  not  to 
do  any  thing  against  reason,  and,  on  the  other  part,  ray  demands 
heing  just  and  religious,  you  must  not  think  tint  I  will  be  refused  or 
resisted.  It  is  a  power  minted,  and  a  special  prerogative,  which  we 
that  are  ('hristinn  kings  have,  to  order  and  dispose  oi  external  things 
in  the  polity  of  the  church,  as  wc,  by  the  advice  of  our  bishops, 
shall  think  most  fittii^  :  and  for  your  approving  or  disapproving 
deceive  not  yourselves,  1  will  never  regard  it  unless  you  bring  me  a 
reason  1  cannot  ansxvcr.**^ — pp.  279,  Vol.  II. 

Not  being  able  to  hcn^l  the  coiUitancy  of  (he  Scots,  James 
iiidnlgetl  his  humour  in  th daring  it  to  he  his  pleasure,  that  his 
Lnglisli  subjects  should  he  allowml  to  violate  the  Lord’s  Day. 

The  .\sscinhly,  whieh  (he  King  onlered  to  be  suminoncd, 
though  the  pndatt  s  (o»»k  great  pains  lo  render  it  subservient  to 
their  views,  was  found  intractable,  and  (he  articles  jiroposoil 
for  tlcliheration,  were  deferred  till  unothor  meeting.  Filieil  witli 
indignation,  liis  Majosly  ordered  that  no  stipend  sliould  be  al¬ 
lowed  the  ministers  who  opposed  the  articles.  The  hisho^w, 
addressing  the  appn*hensions  of  the  clergy,  emleavonred  to  gain 
their  concurrence.  Festivals  were  cominaiiiled  to  be  observeti, 
anil  an  Assembly  having  met  at  l\*rtb,  every  e\|>€di€nt  was 
employed  to  intimidate  (be  members.  After  a  letter  from  the 
King,  written  in  bis  ridicnious  stvle,  had  been  read,  (be  Arch¬ 
bishop  said  :  ‘  Incase  of  ymir  refusal,  the  whole  order  and  estate 
‘of  your  church  will  he  oviMibrown,  some  ministers  will  be 
‘  banished,  others  v^ill  be  depiived  of  their  stipends  and  otlice, 
‘  and  all  will  be  hruiight  under  the  wrath  of  authority.’  To 
prt'vcul  (ho  decided  opposition  lliat  was  apprehended,  it  was 
propostHi  lo  di'^  iiss  the  at  tides  in  a  priv.Ue  conference  :  they 
were  (hen  laid  before  the  Assembly.  Freedom  of  debate  was 
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tieiiknl ;  he  who  rejected  one  article,  waj*  to  be  considered  as 
all;  and  he  wa.**.  assured  that  his  name  wotdd  be 
priseiiltst  to  his  Majesty.  Korty-five,  however,  had  the  eourai^e  . 
to  vote  a«raii)si  tliese  laiiious  articles.  *rhe  violent  and  tyrannical 
))iOiV(‘diiiUs  ut  the  Court,  atlbrdcd  ^reat  advantage  to  the  mi¬ 
ll  i>(er*».  I 

*  Instead  of  regarding  the  Perth  Assembly  as  the  constitutional 
organ  ofeeclesia^tical  |»ower,  these  ministers  insiste<l  that  it  was  not 
lawfully  constituted, — that  it  had  been  illegally  conducted,  and  that 
the  sentiments  of  tlie  nu  j  >rity  had  not  been  fairly  expressed.  Nor 
did  they  C(»iitine  these  opinions  to  their  pulpits.  'i*liey  circulated 
them  by  the  press  thus  enabling  every  man  deliberately  to  reHect 
upon  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  which  they  deplored.’  p.  2i)9. 

'I  ney  piodiieed  on  their  countrviinMi  a  deep  iinpreHsioii,  which 
was  foi  tided  by  the  vexations  and  persecutions  to  which  they 
Were  exposed,  and  the  improper  conduct  of  the  prelates,  who 
were  haughty  in  their  manners,  often  at  Court,  negligent  of 
their  duties,  and,  from  solicitude  to  exhibit  Popery  in  a  favour¬ 
able  li&rht,  scrupled  not  to  cast  rellections  on  the  Keformers.  • 
Our  Author  has  set  the  character  of  James  in  a  just  light,  and 
the  rellections  in  which  he  indulges  on  the  close  of  his  long 
reign,  we  sliould,  if  our  limits  hatl  allowed,  have  adduced  as  a 
favourable  specimen  of  his.  moderate  and  sagacious  thinking. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next  yiumitvr.J 


Art.  VI.  •  1.  Cnjivrrsations  on  B  ttany,  (With  Plates)  12mo.  pp.  212. 
Price  (with  plain  Plates)  7s.  ^mI.  coloured  I0«.  fid.  Longman.  1817« 

2.  A  Practical  Introduction  to  Botany :  illustrated  with  references 
under  each  Detinitio*'  to  ^l.nts  of  easy  Access,  and  by  numerous 
Figures  ;  and  also  coin|irif»ing  a  (rlos«  irv  of  l^otanic  'rerins.  Hy 
tlie  Rev.  VV.  dingiey,  .A.M.  F.L.  S.  Author  of  Animal  Biography, 
&c.  12ino.  pp  isy  Price  4*8.  fid. 


advantages  attendant  upon  an  early  initiation  into  tlic 
principles  and  facts  of  natural  history,  are  not,  |>erliap^ 
duly  appreeiateil  by  many  unon  whom  devolves  the  momentous 
duty  of  flirecting  the  studies  of  youth.  We  are  not  disjKisetl 
to  unite  in  opinion  with  those  who  atVect  to  <leery,  as  worse  than 
usele'js,  the  long  established  plans  and  praetices  of  grammar- 
school  elueanon,  or  with  tiiose  who  dream,  that  by  proper  ma¬ 
nagement,  the  labour  of  scliola'.tie  learning  may  he  changed  into 
the  mere  pleasure  of  intellectual  nequirement  ;  hut  we  do  think 
that  the  undersiandiiig  and  ihe  pdwer  cf  redeciion  might,  with  a 
promise  of  much  future  benefit,  be  earlier  called  into  habitual 
exercise,  than  the  present  routine  of  school  education  s«*ems  for  the 
most  part  to  supnost*.  Not  to  launch  out  into  an  extemled  ilisser- 
tation  on  the  probable  gootl  of  such  a  leforination  as  we  nowliiot 
at,  one  benc^t,  and  that  not  a  trlHiiig  one,  may  be  just 
mentiooed  as  likely  to  result  from  the  endeavour  to  instil  into 
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the  youthlul  tiiiiul  a  taste  for  f^ientific  reseat chr^.  The  line 
of  itovel-readini^  Houht,  we  feel  eonvinc’eil,  be  imieli  lessened, 
as  the  world  of  nature  opened  dail>  upon  the  contemplation  of 
the  pupil,  the  world  of  fiction  would  t^radOally  lose  its  hold 
ii|>on  his  ininil,  and  the  main  sprint^  of  one  i^reat  em^ioe  of  moral 
ami  intellectual  detfrit»ralion,  would  thus  he  ellectuallv  ih*slroyed. 
Hut  wc  inubt  rcsolh  cl  the  rindtee  notlus  jirecept ;  our  present 
object  is  not  to  write  a  treatise  on  education,  hut  to  review  the 
two  little  \ulumes,  the  title  pat^ts  of  which  we  have  just  tran- 
ftcriheil. 

Hotany  p<»ssesses  tins  advaiitat^e  over  other  branches  of 
natural  history,  that  the  student  is  less  dependent  upon 
adventitious  aids  tor  the  attainment  of  a  certain  extent  of 
comjHMent  know  Inline  and  fa<.fdity  of  pursuit.  Furnish  tlie 
yonnu:  botanist  with  a  few  elementary  principles,  and  you  put 
into  his  hands  the  means  of  instrnctio!)  and  of  ent4U’tainment, 
in  whatever  part  of  the  world  lVovid4*nee  may  have  placed  him. — 
'riie  fields  are  the  laboratory  of  the  botanist's  experiments  ; — the 
manipulations  of  his  science  are  furnished  by  the  hand  of  nature. 

The  cramp  and  scholastic  character,  howt'ver,  ot  some  ele¬ 
mentary  treatises  on  this  pleasing  and  useful  science  have,  it 
may  he  feared,  tlet^ned  many  persons  from  hreakiiiij  through 
the  harriers  wliieh  invariably  oppose  themselv(>s,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  new  pursuit.  When,  therefore, 
ine»*t  with  puhile  ations  undertaken  professedly  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  4>f  oh>iiitiiii;  this  ditlicully,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  in- 
Yestifi^ate  their  claims,  iu  this  ri*spec.t,  to  public  sanction  ;  and  tve 
arc  ^rnlifieil  in  heiii^  able  in  the  present  instance,  to  place 
gur  se;d  of  prahatmu  upon  both  the  works  before  U8.  The 
i«»ceiit  works  of  Keith  and  Salisbury,  will  aHord  the  subject  of 
a  more  partieular  investigation,  *of  which  wc  shall,  before  lon^, 
avail  ourselves  ;  in  tiic  mean  time,  we  nvav  safely  rec'omnieiid 
these  two  little  volumes,  as  admirably  calculated  to  furuish  the 
instruction  they  are  ilesitjned  by  their  Authors  to  convoy. 

'fhe  “  C/onvcrsalions  ou  Hotany,”  is  one  of  the  most  plensinc; 
iiitro«luctions  to  the  Liimoan  system  of  classiticatiou  which  wo 
recolliTt  to  have  seen.  The  Author  has  contrived  to  intro- 
«lutv,  throtit;liout  tlie  work,  subjects  of  interest,  which  are  ad¬ 
mirably  calcnlat4Hi  at  once  to  relieve  the  dryness  of  mere 
description,  and  to  stamp  such  descriptlou  more  impres¬ 
sively  and  permanently  upon  Uie  memory.  We  may  cite, 
for  example,  the  foUowin^^  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
«ipiutn  and  the  Chinese  Tea  are  prepared  for  commerce.  It 
must  he  rc'colUded  that  the  hook  is  professedly  destgucci  for 
yaumy  /icr«oii«,  a»  well  ns  youin;  botanists. 

*  The  opium  winch  is  to  much  u&tsi  in  mcdirinc,  is  the  juice  ob« 
laiued  from  the  unripened  vc:»acU  of  another  s{>ecie»  of  Panaver* 
tiic  somniferous  or  white  Feppy*  In  many  parts  of  Abia  Mioor, 
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lilt'  iiiliabitants  chew  a  great  cicul  of  opium,  as  the  sailors  and 
common  people  chew  tobacco  in  England  ;  and  whole  fields  are  sown 
with  the  seeds  of  this  plant,  just  as  ours  are  with  corn.  When  the 
lieads  arc  ne  irly  rip',  they  are  wounded  on  one  sale  with  a  sharp 
lustruinent,  and  a  white  liquor  llow’s  nut,  which  the  heat  of  the  sun 
hardens  upon  them  ;  this  is  the  opium,  and  it  is  collected  the  next 
day,  when  fresh  w’ounils  are  made  on  the  opposite  side*  of  the  seed- 
vessel  .  but  what  conies  from  the  first  w’oimd  is  greatly  superior  to 
that  obta  nml  from  the  second.  After  the  opium  is  collected,  it  it 
moistened  with  a  small  (juantity  of  w’ater  or  honey,  and  worked  up'on 
a  board  until  it  becomes  ot  the  consistence  of  piicli,  and  is  then  formed 
into  cakes  or  rolls  for  sale  *  p  1  lo 

‘  The  tea-tree,  Tlica,  Polyandria  Monogymia  is  a  native  of  China, 
dapaii,  and  ronquin,  and  has  never  been  found  growing  wild  in  any 
other  country  Liiinxus  says,  there  are  two  species  of  this  plant,  the 
boliea  or  black,  and  the  viridis,  or  green  tea. 

‘  As  te:i  is  the  most  important  arii  le  ol‘ commerce  to  the  Chinese, 
they  bestow  the  greatest  possible  car  •  upon  its  cultivation.  It  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  seeds,  w  liicb  are  put  into  boles  about  five  inches  tleep,  at 
regular  ili'.taiices from  each  other;  from  six  to  twelve  being  sown  to¬ 
gether  as  it  is  supposed  that  only  a  small  iiumber  grow.  When 
the  tree  is  three  years  old,  the  leaves  are  fit  to  he  gathered  .  and  the 
men  that  colleet  them,  wear  gloves,  that  the  flavour  may  not  be  in¬ 
jured  They  do  not  pull  them  by  Iiandfulls,  but  pick  tlieiii  off  one 
by  one,  taking  great  care  not  to  break  them;  and  although  this  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  very  tedious  process,  each  person  gatlieis  from  ten  to 
fifteen  pounds  a  day  The  tea  leaves  are  collected  at  three  different 
seasons  What  arc  first  procured  while  the  leaves  arc  very  young,  are 
called  Imperial  tea,  being  generally  reserved  for  the  court  amf  peo¬ 
ple  of  rank,  because  they  art  considered  as  of  the  finc.st  quality. 
The  last  gathering,  when  the  leaves  have  attained  their  full  growtii,  is 
tlic  coarsest  tea  of  all,  and  is  ust*d  by  the  com  doii  people 

‘  'file  leaves  are  first  exposed  to  the  steam  of  boiling  water,  after 
which,  they  are  pul  on  platen  of  copper,  and  held  over  a  fire  until  they 
become  dry  and  shrivelled  ;  they  aie  then  taken  off  the  plates  with  a 
shovel,  a. id  spread  upon  mats,  some  of  the  labourers  iakiog  i  snmll 
quantity  at  a  time  in  their  hands,  which  they  roll  in  one  direction, 
while  others  are  continually  employed  in  stirring  those  on  the  mats, 
in  ord«.*r  that  they  may  cool  the  sooner,  and  retain  their  shrivelled  ap¬ 
pearance:  and  this  process  is  repeated  several  times  before  the  te:i 
is  fit  for  use.’  p.  117. 

]\lr.  ningley’s  Treatise,  although  of  a  tlifTereii!  I’ast  from  (hr 
“  (’oiiversaiions,”  possess*  s  (  o«i>i(lei  aide  iiseril  ;  its  nature  and 
ohjtH'ts  may  he  liest  stated  in  the  wonls  of  its  .\ullior. 

‘  The  claims  to  attention  of  jhe  prc'icnt  publication  arc  founded 
chiefly  on  its  portable  size  ;  its  comprising  within  a  narrow  coiTqMiSS 
all  the  principal  definitions  arranged  in  systematic  order,  and  these 
being  in  general  illustr.itcd  hy  reference  to  English  pltnU,  or  to 
plants  that  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  fiower  gardens.  In  this 
view  it  Qiay,  with  advantage,  be  used  as  a  supplement  to  Mies  (Mrs.) 
Wakefield's  Familiar  Introduction  to  Botany.' 
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1'lip  tyro  in  botiiny  ''ill  to  procure,  and  attentively  to 

])oruHo  both  these  puldications,  as  pleasinjj^  and  instructive  pre¬ 
liminaries  to  a  course  ol*  more  comprehensive  and  detailed  re- 
search. 


Art.  VII.— .1  Tribute  of  Si^wpathy^  addressed  to  Mourners,  Hy  \V. 

Kcwnhum,  K(»q.  12inu.  pp.  x,  t2‘K).  llatchard,  iSlT- 

*1^' IIAl'KVKU  partial  success  may  attend  the  attempt, 
under  many  ol  the  circuinslaiicos  of  life,  to  ilo  "ithout 
religion,  hy  suhstitutim^  other  principles  of  action,  other  moral 
restraints  and  bonds  of  social  union,  no  expedieut  that  the  ut¬ 
most  iiii'cnuity  of  worhlly  \>isdom  has  been  able  to  invent,  has 
bi*en  found  to  possess  any  elVtciency  in  the  hour  of  ti  ilndation, 
as  a  substitute  lor  the  rooNo/iii£r  inllnence  of  tlie  (Jospel.  Con¬ 
solation  is  a  result  which  every  thitii^,  ext  ept  reliu;ion,  must  fall 
inhnitely  short  of  prodiicim;  ;  and  which  much  that  passes  for  > 
religion,  fails  to  produce  in  the  moment  of  trial.  Many  intlivi- 
tluals  who  have  iiianifi  sled,  at  other  times,  a  tlisposition  to  <;lory 
in  the  superior  rationality  of  their  views,  and  to  exult  in  tlndr  free- 
tlom  Irom  prejinlice, somewhat  to  the  ilisparaja^emeni  of  tln»se  whom 
they  alVeett'd  to  retcnrd  as  the  votaries  id  a  c;h>omy  system,  have 
witliln  the  euriuins  of  a  sick  bed,  or  tinder  the  searehinj;  ago¬ 
nies  ol  a  broken  spirit,  tlisclosed  the  secret  wish  that  they  could 
believe  as  those  ;;:looiny  religionists  bidiiwtal,  and  enjoy  the  calm, 
quiet  bop*  ,  tlie  unft*ii;ned  eonsokition  whit'h  thrv  possessed. 
A  es  :  no! hint'  but  M vthmlism  w  ill  do  tben  ;  and  to  the  protlered 
services  ol  the  world,  to  jhe  common- places  of  philosophy,  to 
even  the  best-intentioned  tdliirts  of  sympathy,  as  a  siibstittiti'  for 
reri:;ion,  the  real  mottrner  replies  in  (lie  hilterm'ss  of  his  heart  ; 
“  Miserable  comforters  are  ye  all.” 

Hut  even  when  the  Christian  attempts  to  administer  conso¬ 
lation  to  another,  he  tiniis  (hut  the  wounded  heart  requires 
delicate  handlin;^,  and  unh*ss  he  is  guided  by  his  own  exjie- 
rience,  he  will  soon  be  compelled  hy  tenderness  to  refiMiu  from 
intermeddliiii'  with  thf  ^rief  lie  seeks  to  allay.  Tew,  very  few, 
are  qualified  to  act  the  part  of  a  comforter.  'Mie  most  success¬ 
ful,  sometiir.es  the  only  mode  of  I'ainin*'  acc»»ss  to  the  mind, 
is  through  the  mediutn  of  some  trai  t,  suited  as  lar  as  may  be  to 
(ho  rase  ot  the  sidVerer  :  and  with  reijard  to  works  of  this  kind, 
the  Author  ol  the  pr%*senl  vohiiue  speaks  from  his  own  feelinsjs 
when  he  state.s,  that  ‘  much  that  is  iiMi/,  aud  uteful,  and  excel- 
‘  /enf,*  is  to  he  lound  in  them,  hut  that  he  met  with  no  uiic 
exactly  suited  to  the  wants  of  his  own  heart,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  ol  severe  athiction  which  sui'u^tcd  his  undertaking,  ami 
probably  lids  has  luvn  the  exj>orience  of  many  a  mourner. 

*  During  a  fco&oo  of  sorrow  the  mind  is  sofiened,  and  prepared  to 
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rcctive  the  iik*truct  ion  which  may  be  derived  from  its  present  Cir* 
cuint^tJiices,  But  to  f;.)in  access  to  the  heart,  to  engage  the  attea* 
tion,  and  awaken  the  judgment  to  the  arduous  duties  which  the 
afflicted  arc  invited  to  perform,  it  is  necessary  tliat  their  sorrowg 
hhould  be  V>othrd,  that  their  anguish  Khould  he  respected,  their 
feelings  participated,  their  anxieties  alluved,  and  their  distresses  alle- 
viattxl.  d'he  eye  suffused  with  tears,  is  incapable  of  perusing  and 
deriving  advantage  from  the  intrinsically  excellent,  but  frigid  o^la- 
mDtions  of  tlic  uninterested  observer.  The  wounded  heart  inuHt  ba 
healed,  and  the  tearful  eye  must  first  be  dried,  by  the  tenderest  sym¬ 
pathy,  ere  it  can  attciul  to  the  lessons  of  instruction.  The  troubled 
bosom  must  be  calmed,  before  it  can  be  animated  with  the  genial 
glow  of  resignation  to  the  will  of  (lod,  or  he  enuiiicd  to  appropriate 
tlie  important  truths  conveyed  in  thus  gloomy  and  mysterious  provi¬ 
dence  ;  before  it  can  appreciate  the  duties  connected  with  its  situ¬ 
ation,  or  realize  fh  *  prospects  of  mercy  and  c<nrifort,  with  which  it  is 
surrounded.  And  since  the  mind,  oppressed  with  r.are,  will  rery 
soon  become  fntigiietl  with  simple  argumentative  disquisition,  in  which 
ohentimes  it  can  scarcely  feel  an  interest;  it  is  devoutly  to  be  wished, 
that  truth  should  he  conveyed  in  a  style  so  pleasing  and  so  chaste,  at 
to  engage  the  uuuerstandiug,  while  it  wins  its  wav  U*  the  heart.  And 
though  tlic  Author  lamenNi  tno.^t  sincerely,  that  his  situation,  and 
constant  professional  engagements,  disijualify  him  for  the  task  of 
gratifying  the  refined  taste  of  individuals,  who  may  possibly  honour 
him  with  a  perusal  of  his  work ;  yet  he  trusts  that  he  has  in  some 
measure  succeeded  in  gaining  a  readier  access  to  the  heart,  and  in 


The  rt^atler  will  augur  favimraldy  from  this  extract,  of  Mr. 
qualifications  for  the  truly  Christian  task  which  he  haii 
been  prompted  to  undertake.  The  Contents  of  the  Work  aro 
distributed  into  seven  Chapters.  I.  liidiilgent^  of  (irief;  iJ. 
Moderation  ol  tirief;  3.  FiXtvssive  Sorrow;  I.  Advantages  of 
Sorrow  ;  5.  Self  Exatniiiation  ;  B.  Resignation  ;  7.  Sources  of 
Consolation. 

OI  tlie  execution  of  the  work,  wc  do  not  feel  oiir^lves  called 
to  apeak  as  critics  :  its  whole  value  must  depend  on  its  moral 
adaptation  to  the  |H‘Ctiliar  state  of  the  iiiitid  under  deep  afllictiou. 
At  that  period,  we  believe  it  is  generally  found,  that  the  simph^t, 
iritest  considerations  resume  the  power  of  protlucing  tho 
Btrongest  impression,  and  no  others  are  felt  to  be  suitable* 
In  extreme  grief,  the  mind  is  souietiimMi  thrown  bark,  as  it 
were,  into  the  simplieity  of  childhood  ;  the  feelings  then  act  with 
the  directness  of  instinct,  seizing  at  once  ujwm  their  natural  ob¬ 
jects,  and  refusing  to  ob<‘y  all  artificial  impulse.  *  Tell  me 
•omc  plain  truth — some  simple  certainty;  speak  tome  of  the 
commonem  things  of  religion  in  the  most  homely  way,’ — thU 
has  becu  the  language  of  the  most  learned  and  profoundly  tu« 
ielligeni  of.  men,  wlien  uaiii  or  grief  bas  brought  tbem  Igvf, 
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Ncwnliain's  Tribute  of  Sympathy. 

We  a  eem  it  morally  iinposMlile  tliut  a  person  in  full  lipaltli  anil 
enjoyiii''iit,  should  be  a  competent  juili^e  of  the  suitableness  and 
probable  eftect  of  a  style  of  address  intended  for  a  mourner 
under  heavy  adliction.  Any  brilliancy  of  thou<4ht,  any  devia* 
tion  from  perfect  ijenuineness  of  manner,  would,  we  are  per- 
suaded,  be  insutVerably  oftensive.  We  cannot  conceive  of  a 
|M»rson*s  derivini^  consolation  from  the  most  strikinsx  novelty  of 
jientiment,  or  from  any  unexpected  lii*:ht  Hashed  upon  the  scenery 
of  his  thoughts.  We  should  think  Jeremy  'raylor  himself  ex¬ 
tremely  unlikely  to  an’ord  the  least  satisfaction  by  his  subliinest 
anllies  of  imai:ination,  if  perused  umb  r  such  circumst  inces. 
The  mind  rather  re(|uires  to  he  »;radually  be^juiled  into  those 
trains  of  thought  which  may  soothe,  .without  fatii^uin^,  the 
faculty  of  attention,  and  insensibly  mingle  with  the  natural 
How  of  the  fediiiirs,  till  at  length,  it  is  brom;;ht  into  a  state  to 
take  up  and  incorporate  with  itself  the  retlections  which  are 
presenteil  to  it ;  and  not  till  then,  does  it  be^in  to  be  susceptible 
of  the  consolation  they  are  adapted  to  alVord. 

The  followiiij^  extract  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  general 
style  of  the  present  volume. 

‘  It  is  to  this  office  that  the  friend  who  now  addresses  you  would 
aspire.  Like  yourself,  he  has  been  vhited  with  great  distress  :  be  has 
felt  the  want,  and  has  experienced  the  worth  of  u  kind  friend  to  whom 
he  could  confide  his  feelings  ;  particularly,  in  those  seasons  of  solitude 
and  seclusion,  which  arc  so  earnestly  desired  by  the  mourner ;  but  in 
which,  the  mind  left  to  prey  upon  itself,  is  too  apt  to  indulge  its 
propensity  to  dwell  on  all  the  aggravating  circumstances  of  the  present 
affliction,  rather  than  on  the  cause  which  has  rendered  it  necessary, 
the  hand  which  has  intlicied  it.  the  design  wdth  which  it  is  sent,  or 
the  blesfing  with  which  it  is  encompas.ved.  And,  .dthough  the  voice 
of  sympathy  may  be  removed  from  us  for  a  short  time  only,  yet  we 
find  that  we  retiuiie  its  welcome  accents  to  be  constantly  reiterated 
in  our  ears,  and  its  valuable  consolations  to  be  ever  before  our  eyes. 
\N  e  need  the  frequent  re|K*tition  of  the  same  cheering  truths,  tc 
preserve  us  from  sinking  into  despondency  ;  and  a  constant  review  of 
llie  same  alleviating  circumstances,  the  same  motives  to  resignation, 
the  same  enlivening  promises,  the  same  animating  prospects. 

‘  It  is  to  remove  this  de^ciency  in  the  hour  of  stditudc,  that  the 
present  address  is  undertaken.  Syinj>athy'  alone  has  induced  the 
author  to  perwmate  the  character  he  lias  drawn.  He  has  been  the 
pi>ASi'S8t»r  oi  peace  ami  joy  for  a  short  time,  even  in  this  world  of 
woe.  He  has  had  every  w  i>h  of  his  heart  gratified.  He  has  proudly 
contenU*d  himself  w  itli  his  domestic  happiness,  e<|ually  careless  of  the 
little  troubles  and  vexations  of  the  day,  as  of  that  beneficent  hand 
which  made  his  cup  to  run  over  with  blessings.  But  he  has  been 
taught  the  vanity  of  reposing  his  ho^  cs  in  the  creature.  A  husbaud 
ftnd  a  father,  tfeath  Ikus  deprived  him  i»f  every  earthly  comfort. 
One  short  month  has  w  itnessed  tlic  dissipation  of  his  prospects,  which 
bo  bad  IcDgtlicued  out  to  an  almost  indeinite  period.  He  has  been 
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called  to  mourn  his  folly  and  his  loss,  and  has  been  left  alone  on  this 
wilderness  world,  in  order  that  lie  may  learn  by  dearly  bought  expe¬ 
rience,  the  humiliating  lesson  of  the  insufficiency  of  e.trthly  pleusureSi 
the  instability  of  present  scenes  of  comfort,  and  the  perfect  sufficiency 
of  the  Bible,  to  affiord  peace  and  consolation  to  the  agitated  mourner/ 

Art.  VI  a1.  a  Treat  iff  on  the  Coal  \Iiues  of  Durham  and  \orihutn* 
herland ;  with  Information  relative  to  the  Stratification  of  the 
two  Counties  :  and  containing  Accounts  of  the  Explosions  from 
Fire  Damp,  w  Inch  have  occurred  tlierein  for  the  last  twenty  years ; 
their  Cau^es.  and  the  Means  proposed  for  their  Remedy  and  for  the 
genet h1  Improvement  of  the  Mining  System,  by  New  Methods  of 
Ventilation,  &c.  By  J.  H.  II.  Holmes,  Esq.  F.  S.  A.  with  plates. 
8vo.  pp.  Price  ios.Gd.  Baldwin,  Cradock,  and  Jov,  London. 
IS  1(1. 

T'^llEcoal  district  of  Durham  and  Noriliumbcrlaiid,  is  cer- 
*■  taiiily  mirivalltMl  in  any  put  of  (he  world  for  its  extraor¬ 
dinary  richness  in  this  v.du.itde  mineral ;  and  its  geological 
siructure  and  arrangement,  us  well  as  its  great  importance  as  a 
source  of  our  national  wealth  and  prosjierity,  giv«‘  it  (Minsider- 
alilc  interest  and  imporlauee  with  every  person  whose  euriosity 
is  elevated  above  the  im mediate  conctrrns  of  animal  existence, 
or  wliose  attention  is  not  wholly  absorbed  by  the  indispensuhle 
duties  of  his  station  in  soeiety.  When  we  rctnemher  that  it 
consists  of  several  distinct  formations,  that  it  emhraecs  a  super- 
fieial  extent  ol  ISO  stpiare  miles,*  that  it  has  wholly  supplied 
the  great  and  continually  increasing  demands  of  Ijondon  for 
several  (‘Ciitiiries  to  the  present  ilay,  and  that  according  to  a  very 
eareful  estimate,  foniKhst  on  data  which  appear  to  he  snfth‘ieiitly 
fn  e  from  nncertainty,  it  is  still  capable  of  supplying  the  present 
consumption  for  1000  years,  it  will  he  acknoN%  lodged,  that,  as  aa 
object  merely  of  natural  history,  few  subjects  relating  to  inanimate 
iiatun*,  present  a  iiKire  interesting  fiehl  of  impiiry.  Entertaining  as 
we  do  this  opinion  of  the  eapahiliiies  of  the  subject,  we  cannot  for- 
ht*ur  aiiexj>res>ion  of  regret,  (hat  Mr.  II.  should  have  bestowed  the 
sm  dle>t  portion  of  his  labour  and  attention,  on  that  part  of  liis 
subject  wliieli  reeptired  the  most  ;  which  would  most  amply  have 
ri'paid  the  labour  of  assiduous  and  careful  reseandi  ,  and  which 
wuuitl  have  stamped  his  work  with  the  most  valuable  and  per- 
uiaiient  character  that  it  was  snsceptilile  of  receiving.  8oim^ 
apology  may  however  he  found  for  Mr.  llolm(*s,  in  his  having 
di;>rt‘gar<led  or  overlooked  ilic  considerations  at  which  we  have 
pointed,  in  the  circiiinstauces  which  appear  to  have  first  so¬ 
licited  his  atteniion  lo  the  siihj.Tt,  and  which  having  fheir 
origin  in  the  best  feelings  of  our  iiuperhxit  nature,  fairly  entitle 
him  to  our  unleigned  respect  it  was  (!►•  ilreailful  series  of 

*  This  is  in  e  superficial  extent  of  the  least  extensive  but  most 
valuable  of  the  Coal  formations* 
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destructive  explosions  in  tlu*s»‘  iniiu'S,  which  hrst  fixed  the  at- 
teutiuii  of  Mr.  H.  upon  them,  and  the  Inlet t  si  which  he  took 
in  the  discovery  of  aiietpiate  means  of  prevetttiun,  him  a 

claim  to  the  hoiioiirdhli;  (listinciion  which  attends  every  dis¬ 
interested  exertion  in  tiie  i-nnse  of  humanity.  N»n‘  have  the  in¬ 
estimable  advantii^s  urisin;;i^  frt»in  fr«v  eomiminiiMtion,  and 
liberal  candid  disiiission,  ever  been  moix'  forcibly  ilhistrated, 
than  on  this  occasion.  A  scn>e  of  apprehension  on  tlic  pari  of 
the  prupiieturs  of  the  luiims,  induced  them  to  withhold  from  the 
public  a  free  cominniiicatlun  of  the  awful  exte'it  of  the  danger 
whiih  was  constantly  snsi>ended  over  the  iiithappy  miners. 
Hut  no  sooner  was  this  daii^ev  full)  tliselosed.  b)  the  detail, 
in  some  of  the  contemporary  scieiuitic  journals,  of  actual 
calamtCit^  from  explosion,  most  ai^uni/iui;;  tn  their  natitrt*  and 
fktiiit,  than  public  svmpathy  was  tleeply  txtiied,  uml  (he 
beiiehcent  liaml  of  science  spetalily  supplied,  from  its  im'stimaiilc 
rcHunrce,  an  elhe.ient  protoeiion  from  the  tlaiii^tM’. — 'I'ln!  situa¬ 
tion  of  tho  miners  no  lun‘;;er  excites  tliost*  feelim;*'  »)f  tleep  and 
painful  sympathy,  whith  the  heart •rendin!>:  calamities  to  which 
they  were  constantly  exposetl,  awakened  in  every  bosom, 
capable  of  feelint;  commiseration  for  human  sulVerin^ ;  fur 
Ihm'  tlismal  regions  are  now  explored  in  perfect  safety  hy 
the  aiil  of  that  happy  discovery  which  has  phusal  our  il¬ 
lustrious  countryman  Davy  as  hii;h  umon^  the  htmefactors 
of  the  human  race,  as  his  former  iliseoveries  had  raised  him 
amouf;  the  successful  cultivators  of  science.  It  lias  not  always 
happened,  indevd,  that  the  prejudices  of  mankind  wonhl  allow 
full  scope  to  the  operation  of  the  s^reate^t  and  most  obvious  im¬ 
provements,  while  they  were  as  yet  new  ;  htit  in  this  instunee, 
the  dUeovery  comes  home  so  immediately  to  the  business  and 
bosoms  of  the  miners,  it  afionls  them  S4)  stHMire  and  easy  a  pro¬ 
tection  from  one  of  the  most  perilous  dan;^ers  (o  which  any 
boily  of  inilustrious  labourers  were  ever  <*\puse<l,  that  its  re¬ 
jection  was  scureeiy  within  the  limits  of  moral  probability  ;  nor 
Could  it  have  been  per>everin;^ly  rejected  except  by  the  most 
aorditl  selfishness,  or  the  mo.'>t  stupid  i;;iiuranee.  It  is  indeed 

Sccnliaily  inUrestin^  and  delLfhtful  to  every  devout  and  re- 
ectiiu;  miml,  to  conteiiipldte  the  aslonishinq;  inilueuce  which 
even  the  dUcoveries  of  sciciiet*  may  have  upon  the  mural  and 
physical  liappines:)  of  oiir  species.  In  onr  own  day,  vve  have  wil- 
nessisl  the  complete  suhjntration  of  some  of  the  most  appalling 
evils  by  which  the  physical  condition  of  onr  nature  has  ever 
bet'U  assailed,  ami  which  luul  for  atjos  exerted  their  inilueuce 
ahuoat  wiihout  control.  The  small  pox,  for  example,  may  be 
fiahl  to  be  exterminated,  (at  least  mankind  possess  the  means 
fsi  exterminatinsT  it,)  by  the  ^neral  atloplion  of  the  discovery 
of  vaecination  ;  the  cfreat  scourge  of  nautical  liie,  the  sea  scurvy^ 
IS  no  longer  heard  of  in  our  fleets,  owing  to  the  daily  use  of  a 
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fittic  lemon  juice  by  every  sailor ;  and  tlie  ndner  now  pursues 
his  dani^crous  occupation  in  comparative  safety,  thoutjli  sur¬ 
rounded  l>y  an  atiuospbere  as  explosive  as  gun -powder,  and 
uo  less  leirlble  an  agvnl  of  deslruclion. 

'rbe  iiiCeresl  wblcb  Mr.  II.  took  in  the  discussion  and  iii- 
quirie.s  wiiicU  have  led  to  thia  great  iinproveineiit,  has  caused 
liiui  to  de\ole  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  volume  under  our 
cousideralioii,  to  this  sid>j4H;t;  uihI  this  will  he  fountl  to  he  the 
most  interesting,  and  the  best  executed  portion  of  his  work, 
lie  has  introdueetl  a  detailed  statement  of  all  the  explosions 
which  have  occurred  in  the  mines  since  th»»  year  17111,  a  narra¬ 
tive  certainly  of  the  most  painfnl  nature,  hnt  which  has  dif¬ 
fused  a  moral  mtercst  over  his  pages,  which  noticing  hut  the 
narration  of  human  calamity  can  supply. — So  great  has  hwn 
the  frtMpieii.*)  of  their  occurrence,  that  from  IHIO  to  the  )HTiod 
wlicii  .Sir  11.  Davy’s  lamp  was  introduced,  not  less  than  ten 
of  these  awful  accidents  have  occurred,  in  one  of  which,  out 
of  one  liiindred  and  twenty  men  and  boys  employed  in  the  mine, 
only  thirty  three  were  rescued  alive,  and  three  of  these  died 
in  eonsetpimee  of  the  severe  injuries  which  they  had  suiVtTed. 
It  is  delightful  to  know,  that  these  treiivendoiis  visitations  of 
destruction  and  misery  have  now  ceased,  as  we  hope,  for  ever. 
A  faint  and  imperfect  iilea  may  be  formed  of  them,  from  a 
perusal  of  tiie  lollowing  eirennistantial  statement  of  one,  whieli 
occurred  at  Felling,  and  wliich  exhibits  n  line  piece  of  moral 
painting. 

*  In  Felling  Parish  there  arc  several  beds  which  have  been  pro¬ 
gressively  worked  for  many  centuries,  some  of  them  being  noir 
ticai'ly  excavated.  In  October,  lb  10,  working  coniinenccti  on  a  Scam 
called  the  Low  Main ;  and  being  in  the  propi  ietor^liip  of  liberal  and 
wealthy  persons,  no  expense  was  spared  wliicli  could  enhance  the 
improvcincius  of  the  mine,  or  tend  to  tl)e  security  of  the  pitmen. 
The  most  approved  methods  of  ventilation,  uec4>idiug  to  the  present 
system,  w^ro  adopted,  and  every,  species  of  mechanical  apparatus 
attached  to  the  colliers,  combined  in  the  general  perfection,  and 
reguhirly  proceeded  upon.  Notwithstanding  this,  and  in  spite  of 
every  precaution  wliich  was  adopted,  the  pit  called  tlie  Brandling 
Main,  exploded  in  May,  1S12;  and  on  the  2.*>th  of  that  month  the 
surrounding  neighbourhood  was  thrown  into  the  utmost  terror  and 
lonfusion  by  its  tremendous  hurst.  The  lire  broke  out  in  two 
distinct  discharges  from  one  of  the  working  pits,  w  liich  were  shortly 
followed  by  another  from  a  second  pit  1  error  and  dismay  spread 
in  every  counteiiance,  and  the  m(»st  agoni/.ing  fear  took  possi'Sfion  of 
the  poor  creatures  who  had  relations  employed  in  the  mines.  The 
deep  cavcrim  where  the  explosion  first  vented  its  fury,  conhned  the 
eruption  too  much  for  its  utmost  noise  to  be  hoard  on  the  surface  ; 
but  for  half  a  mile  round,  the  trembling  vibration  of  the  earth  pro¬ 
claimed  the  occurrence  before  the  sound  escaped,  and  for  four  or 
hve  miles  an  alarm  was  created  by  the  slow  and  hollow  rumblings  of 
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the  air.  Immense  quantities  of  coal,  pieces  of  wood,  and  dust,  dmvo 
high  into  the  utiiiosphere,  and  the  lacerated  remains  of  several  bodies 
were  tfirown  up  the  shaft.  Tlie  scene  was  dreadful ;  and  for  a  time 
the  spectator  beheld  himself  close  to  Etna  or  Vesuvius.  Darkness 
and  misery  reigned  around,  the  roads  and  paths  were  covered  in  all 
directions  with  pieces  of  coal  and  dust;  every  species  of  machinery 
about  the  shafts,  was,  with  little  exception,  blown  to  pieces  or  set  on 
fire,  and  the  chapelry  of  llepworth,  situate  near  the  mine,  was 
enveloped  in  darkness.  No  sooner  was  the  explosion  heard,  than 
the  wives  and  cliiidren  of  the  pitmen  ran  to  the  working  pit, 
where  a  scene  of  distress  presented  itself,  which  it  is  impos* 
aible  lor  language  to  describe.  Wives  crying  for  their  husbands, 
children  tor  their  parents,  and  others  for  some  fond  relative  or 
friend.  Every  apparatus  from  whence  assistance  couhl  before  have 
been  expected,  was  rendered  useless  by  the  convulsive  eruption; 
and  it  wa>  not  until  some  secondary  means  were  arranged  that  any 
steps  could  be  taken  for  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  cahiinity. 
When  this  w'os  accomplished,  out  of  one  hundred  men  and  boy's  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  mine,  only  thirty  two  were  rescued  alive,  three  of  whom 
afterwards  fell  victims  to  the  shatters  and  scorches  they  had  received. 
The  joy  of  those  who  saw  their  relations  raised  as  they  imagined  from 
the  tomh,  may  easily  be  conceived,  but  nothing  can  ilescrihe  the  fran¬ 
tic  horror  and  wretchetlness  of  the  poor  creatures  wiio,  after  seeing 
all  brought  up  who  could  he  saved,  did  not  behold  among  them  the 
husband,  father,  brother,  or  s<»n  they  sought.  After  the  blasts  of 
explosion  bad  in  some  measure  subsided,  and  the  .shafts  became  more 
clear  from  the  smo^e  and  iiust  which  issued  tlirouglt  them,  a  number 
of  intrepid  and  humane  people  volunteered  to  descend  in  order  to  as¬ 
certain  whether  any  more  couKl  he  found  in  existence.  But  after 
gfvernl  fruitless  attempts,  during  which  tliey  suffered  another  partial 
explosion,  and  even  great  danger  of  suffocation  from  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  quantities  of  choak  and  tire-damp,  they  were  compelled  to  as¬ 
cend  without  being  able  to  afford  any  consolation  to  the  distracted 
people  who  anxioii"!)'  waiteil  their  return.  Despair  now  knew  no 
alleviation  ;  and  those  wlio  could  not  niimher  their  relatives  atnongst 
the  few  saved,  gave  way  to  the  mo>t  distressing  and  melancholy  grief. 
Still  when  the  tir>t  emotions  had  subsided,  and  the  mincf  iiceame  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  fixed  gloom  of  its  anguish,  hope  presented  one  forlorn 
ray  in  which  to  venture  another  trial,  ‘fhis  however  was  unavailing; 
when,  insensible  to  the  firni  philosophy  of  stronger  minds,  they  turned 
the  poignancy  of  their  feelings  into  distrust  and  imputation  upon  the 
proprietors  and  viewers  of  the  mine  '  p.  15. 

W  e  are  preveiitetl  from  attempiiiig  to  give  any  regular  ana- 
ly.sis  of  the  work,  by  the  iiiiscellaneoiis  nature  of  the  suhjeets  on 
\\bicli  it  profesM  s  to  treat,  ami  by  the  slight  manner  in  which 
pome  of  tlimu  are  discusM'tl.  'I'lie  first  five  chapters  contain  an 
at'CuuiU  of  the  superficial  ap|H'araiu*e  ol  the  country,  its  geology, 
and  the  tormation  ami  analysis  of  c'oal.  W'e  are  next  presenlM 
with  an  account  of  th«  explosions,  occupying  two  chapters,  be¬ 
tween  which,  by  way  of  episode,  an  account  of  the  Uieoricii  of 
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Hornet,  Descarlos,  Wliiston,  BiitVon,  and  others,  on  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  cartli,  is  introduced.  Why  these  reveries  of  a  fonuer 
asje,  for  it  is  a  misnomer  to  call  them  theories,  should  have  been 
tiaitsferred  from  the  ti  aiK|uillily  in  uhich  they  have  beiMi  lon^ 
re|>osiii«;,  to  the  pauses  of  a  \V(»rk  on  the  coal  mines,  it  is  not  easy 
to  iliseover,  for  they  are  of  no  value  either  for  ornament  or 
illustrulion.  *  Non  Jinyendumy  aut  vxcoyitandmny  sed  inve- 
*  nieiulum,  quid  Natura  faciat,  aut  ferat,*  says  Lord  Bacon; 
but  these  philosophers  reversed  the  axiom,  and  thou;;ht  the  hii- 
siness  of  philosopliy  was,  to  fei^n  and  to  excos^itate.  Mr, 
Holmes  next  states  the  modes  of  tenure  of  coal  mint's,  the 
rights  of  "i'ttin*^  coal,  the  mode  ofsiiikini;  mines,  borint^,  &c, 
and  offers  some  observations  on  the  present  mode  of  ventilation, 
ami  the  means  of  improving  it.  \Ve  are  next  presented  with 
a  statement  of  the  plans  for  procurim^  a  safe  lii^ht  for  the  minor, 
ill  which  Mr.  II.  stroui^ly  advocates  the  claims  of  the  humane 
and  iiii^enioiis  Dr.  Ciamiy.  It  is  evident,  that  to  do  complete 
justice  to  many  of  the  subjects  we  have  enumerated,  would 
require  c^reat  practical  knowled^^e,  as  well  as  no  mean  scientific 
attainments,  'fhe  former  could  only  he  expected  from  individuals 
actually  enj^afi^ed  in  the  business  of  minin*;,  and  it  is  therefore  no 
reproach  to  Mr.  Holmes,  that  his  work  is  in  that  res|)ect  much 
less  perfect  than  mi^ht  have  been  expected  from  an  experienced 
practical  ent^ineer ;  but  its  threat  and  obvious  deficiency  in  sci¬ 
entific  details,  mii^ht  have  been  supplied  by  more  dilii^ent  study, 
and  more  enlarj^ed  and  car-  ful  observation,  and  it  is  therefore 
a  less  pardon  able  species  of  delin(|uency.  Some  copious  and 
apparently  accurate  details  of  the  extent  of  the  coal  trade,  close 
the  volume,  its  immense  mai^nitude  may  be  judi^ed  of  by  the 
fact,  that  London  alone  requires  an  annual  supply  of  l,08!2,fV2d 
chaldrons ;  takiiii'  the  estimate  on  the  averai^e  quantity  im¬ 
ported  in  tiie  five  years  endint^  in  1815. 

Our  readers  will  perceive,  that  we  consider  this  work  rather  as 
a  pleasint^  collection  of  miscellaneous  information  on  the  sub¬ 
jects  to  which  it  relates,  than  as  ])ossessinir  those  requisites 
which  would  entitle  it  to  be  classed  aiuon^t  the  works  of 
•deuce. 
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Art.  IX.  SELECT  LITERARY  IXKORMATIOX. 

Gentlemen  and  Puldishers  who  hax'e  xvorh  in  the  presfy  xvfll  oblige 
the  Ci/nductors  of  the  Kclfctic  Review,  hu  sending  Informnti  n 
(p*^>t  paid)  of  the  subject,  ertent^  and  probable  price  of  such  n*  rks ; 
which  thn/  rnny  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  Public^  if 
conmtent  with  tts  Plan, 


PrrpariitK  for  puhlicatimi  in  two  In  rge 
%oUiairH,  bvu.  illukiriilttl  wiili  iiiupM, 
•*  ihe  Crioral  Simiy 

#!»</  httimloif,*  of  the  flofy  Setlpturesp  in 
thr»‘e  |»art«,  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Hon  me. — 
Paet  !•  wtU  rontntti  a  view  of  llut  Urt  - 
firuphy  of  PalDttiM*,  atnl  of  tho  Pulitii  al, 
Moral,  ainl  Civil  Slate  of  the 
Jf»«  ;  illuitt rating;  tho  priticipul  rvmtt 
recorded  in  iho  Ilibh*.-— Part  II.  u'lll 
prew  nt  a  rupiiou  low  tig.ituai  %»f  the 
Prmoipir*  of  SrMn.turo  Intel  prc'at ion, 
and  their  ap|*hiM*h>n  to  Ihr  Historical, 
Proiihr-tical,  Typr.'il,  l>4M'tr'nal,  and 
iUoral  Parts  of  the  So«'rcii  Wriiiin;'',  as 
well  a»  to  the  Vfucttu  !  li’ kA  t!io 
SoripfrT.'c — Part  111.  will  b*  apprf'- 
priated  In  the  .^italyVi.i  of  the  Ihldo; 
incliuhng  au  Accuunt  uf  tlie  Canon  of 
S«  ripturr,  tojrethcr  with  Crili«  ai  Pre- 
fac4*R,  and  Synopses  to  each  lio.»k  upon 
iin  improvid  plan.  An  .tppend.x  will 
14*  aiihiuined,  coinpi  WiniC  an  Accoont, 
1.  iff  llu*  principal  .MSS.  .an. I  P.ilitims 
of  the  Old  and  N*‘w  T«*ftanirnts  ;  O.  <»f 
Vnri«>ua  R(’ndtiig»,  with  a  l)if«'»t  of  tfa* 
chief  rtilev  for  wrighiiig  ami  applying 
tlivin  ;  3.  Rule*  for  thr  b»  tier  under- 
atanding  of  Ifehr.iism*  ;  4.  A  coucise 

Dictionary  of  the  ^yl1d'o!ical  I  aneiiaec 
g4  Si'riptore  ;  .S.  lisU  of  Ctanmeniatoit 
and  Biblical  Ctitica  of  Kinimiier,  with 
Bibliofnphical  ami  Critical  Notices  uf 
each,  rEtracttn!  frt>m  auil  entic  aourccs: 
tagt'ihcr  with  Chrouolnipcal  aiul  oilier 
Tables,  ureeikEary  to  facilitate  the  Study 
of  the  Scriptun  *. 

In  the  press  and  sjwetlily  will  be 
piihlithrd,  a  Hntory  of  the  'tovn  of  Vorl,~ 
mouthy  by  I.ukr  .Mlm,  Tbr  wi<rk  will 
be  neatly  printed  in  l'2ino.  and  contain 
about  9l>0  paired  Much  curnMu  and 
original  mailer  respeotin*  ihe  ancient 
atate  and  history  of  the  town,  will  Ixs 
introtluced,  and  an  Api>endix  will  be 
preUaed,  in  wh.ch  are  iiokrted  many 
Very  valuable  pa^iers  and  MSS.  rrLting 
to  Ihe  town,  ne%'er  before  publl»b€fl, 
hkevtae  several  of  the  ancient  charters 
pvwatad  lo  Ihe  borough,  Jac.  &c.  the 


whole  forming  a  mure cnl.irpi'd,  ceneral, 
and  complete  history  of  Por  siU'Mith, 
and  il*>  eii\ irons,  than  ha»  c\ei  hitherto 
a|>p('are<)  in  nny  ♦brnicr  finblicati  *n. 

Shortly  will  In*  pi.bli\h«‘«i,  the  fifth 
e.htjoii  oi  the  youiiR  Cm.sliau'v  Clindr, 
hy  the  late  R.  v.  ('iuilt  s  P.nck.  Also, 
a  II w  cili’ion,  hrin»  the  fi  ih,  of  the 
Tit  atisecn  R«  ligtxus  I  xprrii  nee. 

Cl.ivis  .Mc»rico-V  ir^iliaiK). — Dr.Carcy, 
the  Pios'xli;tii,  (ihuUi^li  not  !ii;n*i  If  Con¬ 
cerned  in  the  fditlcn  of  the  Dauph'rn 
Vircil  now  in  Hn'  prr>s)  has  offiTed  lo 
enrich  it  witli  a  K«‘y,  particularly 
notic;n;;  ai.d  acanning  every  line  which 
prcscnLs  any  metrical  difficulty  fti>ill 
pi>et  c  hccucc  of  whatever  kind,  and 
explaining  the  nature  of  ruelt  licence  in 
ra.'ii  iimIIx idnal  case. — Shonid  the  Pro- 
>»rfetors  .h  cline  hisofl\‘r,hc  has  thoughts 
ol  givinuthis  Key  us  an  A|>prndix  either 
to  hts  “  .Scanniug  F.x»»tc  alrt*ady 
pnbii^l  <4),  or  to  his  *'  laitiu  Vcrsifjca* 
ti.>i)  tuikda  «;>«>’,*'  iiuw  in  forwaidness 
for  piiblication. 

A  New  Calition  of  Tansur*s  Musical 
Gramu^ur  and  l>ictionary>  01  general 
Ir.trnduc'.ion  to  the  whole  .\rt  of  Music, 
is  just  ready  for  ptihliration. 

Sir  John  S'.nclnir  will  publish  early  it 
tho  next  month,  a  Code  of  AgrM;u.Uarc, 
with  notes,  in  un«  laige  volume,  Bro. 

Mr.  Arthur  Young  is  prcp.Tring  for 
the  proas,  the  Klcmrni!i  of  ll.e  Practica 
of  AgrictiUtiio,  coiiiaining  «X|>eriuienU 
and  observations  made  during  a  period 
of  fifty  years. 

Mr.  Knd.  SchlegePs  I/*cturc8  on  the 
History  of  .\nciciit  ami  Modern  Litera¬ 
ture,  with  iiolt  s  and  an  iutrmluetKin  by 
the.  translator,  in  two  Kvo.  volumes,  will 
aoon  appear. 

Dr.  Blake,  of  Weymouth,  is  preparing 
a  aplendid  and  authentic  P.  rrtge  of 
the  Un  ted  Kuigdoin,  from  the.  earliest 
rrcoids  to  Ihe  pres<'nt  day ,  to  be  printed 
ill  a*  veiai  im|>erial  4to  volumes. 

A  wo.  k  on  B'blical  Criticism  on  the 
Old  Testament,  and  translations  of 
sacred  songs,  with  explanatory  notes, 
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St^ecf  Literary  Ti^formafion, 


tbe  hjjihop  noMley  i«  prcpariogr 
for  pnhiiratlon. 

?*hr  Rfv.  Joyce's  of 

Jlistiuv  an«f  (rro.’raphy,  anrieiit  ninl 
nuHifiii,  and  illiistratt'd  by 

thr  pr  m  i|»k-'  of  chrorndofiry,  will  ^\)oii 
npp<ar  in  two  Hvo.  volumei,  with  j*e%cral 
map'*. 

A  volume  of  Transaction*  of  the 
Philosophical  Society  of  lA>iidon,  i>  in 
th«  piv«ji. 

Mr.  Wm.  Mark<*nzic,  td  Kd-nhurj^h, 
h«*  in  the  press,  the  Swi*^  putriots,  a 
p<H‘ni. 

Mr.  Bernay’s  Introduction  to  the 
Knowle«l<c  of  the  Oeriiian  I.an(;uage.  i» 
pirpariin;  tor  pnblicat'on. 

The  Kcv.  G.  (}.  Sriaggs,  is  prnting, 
in  twd  duoiccinio  volumes.  Questions 
Kt  soKcd,  containing  an  explanation  of 
near  400  dirticnlt  passaucs  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  and  concise  aiuwcni  to  important 
qu'Stiuns  in  History,  5cc, 

The  Heoiains  of  jniiic*  Dusantoy,  late 
of  r.manuel  College,  Cambridge,  are 
in  the  press. 

Mr.  Onlton,  who  continuc<l  Victor’s 
History  of  the  I.ondon  and  Dublin 
Theatres,  has  now  in  the  press,  a 
fnrther  Continuation  to  the  present 
peiio<l,  in  three  «lnodecimo  volumes. 

On  the  first  of  August  will  be  published, 
part  2nd,  of  the  Civil  Architecture  of 
VitrusMMs  ;  comprising  those  B<x)ks  of 
the  Author  which  relate  to  the  Public 
and  Piivnte  Kdifices  of  the  .^ncicnts, 
Translated  by  William  Wilkins,  jim, 
M.A.  F.A.S.  Fellow  ot  Gonvil  aiv!  Cains 
College,  Cambridge,  Member  of  the 
Society  of  Dtlettnnti,  and  XuthiT  of 
Antiquities  of  Magna  Ortreia.  .Uus- 
trattd  by  twenty-seven  Kngravings, 
rxeeuted  by  W.  Ix>wry. 

Preparing  for  the  firess,  Memoirs, 
with  a  Selection  from  the  (h»rres- 
pondenee,  and  other  nnpnhlkheit  Writ¬ 
ings  of  th*’  late  Mrs.  F.l'zabeth  Hamillou, 
.\uiluir  of  I.*  tters  on  Kd'»c  ition,  Agrl:*- 
piiia,  &c.  In  2  vols.  cr».»^  n  Svo. 

Ttie  Transactions  of  the  l.itcrary 
9ocic*ty  of  Bomb.iy,  vol.  1,  4to.  illus¬ 
trated  l)y  nuinernus  engravings,  will 
appt ar  shortly. 

In  Octobe  r  will  appear.  Memoirs  on 
Knropean  and  Asiatic  Tuike>\from  the 
ifinuscript  .loumals  of  Modern  Tra¬ 
vellers  in  those  Countries.  Kdited  by 
Robert  Walpole,  A.M.  Id  1  vol.  4lo. 
lllusirated  with  Plates. 

Nearly  ready,  A  New  and  iraprovod 
•dition  of  •*  CoDversations  on  Political 

Vol.  VII.  N.  S. 


Kcoimmy  ;  in  which  the  Flements  of 
that  Science  are  familiarly  explained.** 
Bv  the  Author  of  “  Cotiversationa  oa 
Cht'inistry.** 

At.M).  a  N  w  F/dituui,  being  the  fifth, 
coi»'*idtrably  eidarced,  of  the  Conver¬ 
sations  on  Chemistrv 
tin  the  ls»  of  September  will  be 
published,  to  bt*  ciHitiiined  e%ery  three 
month.%  Vol.  1st,  Part  1st,  of  the 
F.diitburgn  OnzcUeer,  or  Geographical 
1)  ctionary  ;  comprising  a  complete 
Usly  of  G<*ourHphy,  Physical,  Political, 
StattNtic.d,  and  Coininvrcial.  Aceom- 
imnictl  b>  an  Atlas,  ctmstructed  by 
A.  Arrowsmith,  Hydrographer  to  the 
Prince  Regent. 

The  Poetical  Remains,  and  Memoirs, 
of  the  late  John  Leyden,  M.D.  are 
pre|)artng  for  publication. 

In  the  press,  the  Third  Volume  of 
The  Personal  Narrative  of  M.  De 
Humboldt’s  Travris  to  the  K(|uinix;tial 
Kegious  of  Um}  Nt^w-Coetinoat ;  during 
the  years  IT.tP-lSOA.  Translated  by 
H<  ten  Maria  Williams,  under  the  im¬ 
mediate  inspi'Ction  of  the  Author 

Histoi'ical  Sketches  of  the  South  of 
lodia,  iu  au  attempt  to  trace  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Mysore  ,  from  the  origin  of 
the  Hindoo  Government  of  that  Stata^ 
to  the  extinction  of  the  Mohammedan 
Dynasty  in  1799}  founded  chiefly  on 
Indiuii  .Authorities,  coltfK*ted  by  the 
Author  while  officiating  for  several 
years  as  Politieal  R«'tident  at  the  Conrt 
of  Mysore.  By  Colonel  .Mark  Wdkf. 
Volumes  Second  and  Third,  quarto, 
will  appear  «m  the  1st  of  August. 

A  New  Work  entitlwl  **  Rob  Roy,** 
by  the  Author  of  Waverley,  fcc.  if  In 
the  press. 

la'tters  on  Iliiglish  History  by  J. 
Big’riid,  Author  of  “  Inters  on  the 
.Study  of  History,**  &c.  ficc.  are  in  a 
stat**of  forwardness. 

Mr.  Higland  is  also  preparing  for  pub¬ 
lication  Letters  on  Universal  History,** 

Shortly  will  he  published,  a  fourth 
edition  of  .Miss  Nimle'i  Sacred  History 
in  Dialogues,  in  2  vols.  limo.  Also, 
the  fourth  erlitlon  of  Britannicuf  aad 
.Atricus.  hf  the  same  author. 

In  the  press,  and  spoadily  will  be  puk* 
lishorl  in  one  volume  octavo,  An  In¬ 
quiry  into  tire  nature,  history,  and  first 
ifitriMlucthm  of  Poetry  in  general,  but 
inori'  particularly  of  Dratuatic  Poetry, 
ami  of  that  sort  of  Verse  which  the 
latin  Poets  employed  in  their  Come¬ 
dies  ;  tending  to  shesr,  frooi  tno  stfoofcvt 
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Li»t  of  tyork$  recently  publMed. 


eridrni'r,  that  |xietical  licences 
are  unucCfMkji'v  i  verses 

of  Suph'M*lt».  Piautuky  Terence.  PiixlHr, 
SKf*  hoiuie  arc  riionmukly  ri‘^ul.«ti d  ; 
hut  may  Ih:  curreclly  tiistributed  without 
any  \iulatioii  of  the  law*  oi  Pmsodia. 
By  John  Sydney  llawkms,  F.A.Si. 

lloctor  Roche  will  siMrdily 
itie  following  works: 

1.  The  Sreptic, consisting  of  Kssjys 
on  Maitnerti,  Morals  Philosophy  and 
Polittcs  ;  Tlm>logy,  Litcrutiirc,  and  the 
Arts.  In  3  vuls.  PJmu. 

2.  An  Knquiry  concerning  the  proper 
ohjerts  of  Philosophy •  and  the  l>est 
mode  of  conducting  Philosophical  Re* 
searches  ;  containing  a  full  es|)osition 
of  LorrI  Bacon’s  Logic  of  Induction. 
In  1  vol.Svo. 

3.  Philosophical  Researches  couceru- 


iug  the  Mental  Faculties  and  Instiacu 
of  the  lower  Ainin  4 Is,  as  eooiparrd  with 
those  04*  man,  with  a  riew  to  ascertain 
how  far  iney  agree,  and  in  what  they 
ditfi-r.  In  1  vol.  8vo. 

4.  MeinoiiS  of  the  Puhl'C  and  Private 
Life  ol  th«!  late  Ut.  Hon.  George  Pon* 
sonuy  ;  with  stdtctions  Iruin  his  cor- 
resptiudeiiee,  and  a  e'unplcte  collection 
of  his  Judicial  and  *  Parhaiiurntary 
Spei  ehe''.  In  'i  vulutin'S. 

The  Society  f'lr  »ui>ersoding  the  use 
of  cliiiihing  boys  in  cleansing  cliiiu* 
nits,  are  al>uul  to  publish  the  Report 
of  the  CoininiUett  of  the  lions*.-  of 
Coiiiinous  on  the  interesting  subject, 
with  additional  information  relatiug  to 
it  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  VV.  Tot.>ke» 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Society. 


Art.  X.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


ACRICULTVat. 

A  Review  (and  complete  Abstract)  of 
the  Reports  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
from  the  S4>uthcrn  and  Peninsular  De¬ 
partments  of  Kngland.  By  Mr.  Marshall^ 
8vo.  IIU.  boards. 

BincRArnv. 

The  S4  aageiwtrian  ;  or,  the  Recollcc- 
tioos  of  a  Literal  y  Life.  In  •  vols. 
Bvik  U.  Is  in  boards. 

1  he  Byiih,  Lyf,  and  Actes  of  King 
Arthur  ;  ol  hi-*  noble  Knyghtes  of  iIm' 
R«uind«  l  ablr.  thryr  inarut  yllous  Ln- 
qurstrs  an  t  Adventure*,  thachyeuying 
of  the  Sane  Gr«  al  ;  and  m  the  Knd,  le 
M«>rte  D’ArIhur,  with  the  doh>nrons 
Doth  and  D<'partvna  oni  of  this  Worlde 
of  them  al.  Reprinted  fr^m  I'astoo’s 
Kdition  of  W63,  in  the  irovsi  ssioii  of 
Earl  Speikcr-r.  W  th  an  IntrxMluction 
and  Note*,  hy  Koliert  Southey.  Kstp 
2  volt.  4to.  81.  8s.  boards — loval  paper 
121.  12s.  '  , 

•oTAJir. 

Conversations  «>n  Botany.  With 
Twenty  Kircraving*.  12ido.  7s.  6d.  plain, 
wr  10a.  6<l.  coloured. 

EDtCATIO.N. 

The  Traveller  in  Asia  ;  Or.  a  Vinit 
tt  the  most  criebratetl  }»arts  of  Uie 
Last  Irrd'ies  and  China  ;  with  an  A<'Count 
of  the  Manners  of  the  Inhabitants,  Na¬ 
tural  Froiluctions,  and  Curiosities.  For 
tha  Instrurtion  of  Young  Persons.  By 


Priscilla  Wuketield.  I'imo.  4s.  6d.  bds. 
With  a  coIuui'shI  map. 

The  Bible  Class  liook  ;  or,  Scripture 
Rc.tdings  for  every  day  in  the  year ; 
Iteiiig  Thite  lliindretl  and  Sixty*Hve 
lies>uiis,  selecttNl  fiotn  the  most  in¬ 
structive  and  improving  parts  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures.  Adapted  to  the 
Use  of  Schools  and  Families.  l'2ino. 
6s.  bound. 

A  Key  to  the  Last  F.dilioo  of  Mr. 
Perrin’s  French  Exercises.  By  C. 
Gros.  l'2mo.  3s.  bound. 

An  Introduction  to  English  Compo¬ 
sition  and  Elocution  i  in  tour  Parts,  viz. 
1.  jEsop  intidernia*‘d  and  mviraliscd,  in 
a  Series  of  instinctive  Tales,  calculuted 
both  as  Re.*tding  Ijess.'iis,  and  .is  Sub- 
j<H:ts  for  Narration.  2.  Skeletons  of 
those  Tales,  with  le.iding  Quc'stions  and 
Mints,  to  guide  ami  assist  the  juvenile 
Writer  in  rccom^rosmg  them.  3, 
P(M‘tic  Rt'Oiiing  made  easy,  by  Metrical 
Notes  to  each  Line.  4.  An  Appendix 
of  Select  Prose.  By  John  Carey,  LL.D. 
Author  of**  Latin  Prosody  made  easy.” 
l*2ino.  5«.  Ixkund. 

F.rrors  Pronunciation,  and  Im- 
pro|M  r  r.xpres>i*»ni*,  u*ed  frequently, 
and  chit  lly  by  the  inlmbitant*  of  Lon¬ 
don.  To  which  ar>  added,  those  in 
similar  Use  chiefly  by  tbe  rtihabiunts 
of  Pans.  i>osl  8vo  3s.  nd.  sewed. 

Important  Trifles;  chiefly  appro- 
priaU'  to  females  on  their  first  entrance 
into  Sotiety.  By  Emma  Parker,  limo. 
5s.  tioards. 


Liut  of  WorkM  recently  pubUMked.  20S 


Kigbtevfi  Maxiais  of  Ne.aine<s  ami 
Order;  to  which  U  piefixeti,  an  lutro- 
durtion.  By  Theresa  I'idy.  9(1. 

Elizabeth,  or  the  Kxllcs  of  Siberia, 
by  Mdr.  de  Cottiii:  to  which  is  added, 
at  the  bottom  of  each  page,  dithcult 
worda,^  phraM  s,  and  idioinatical  expres* 
Mons.  to  assist  iu  a  correct  translation 
of  the  text,  ioliow’cd  by  an  Ap;>«>ndix, 
I'Oiwisling  of  notis  Oeographicail,  and 
Topographical.  By  I.  C'herplloud, 
Author  of  the  Book  of  Versions.  4». 
Ixiund. 

The  Knitting  Te.icher’s  Assintniit  : 
designed  for  the  V>i'  of  National  f-JiiU* 
Schools.  6d.  or  5s.  pcrdoztn. 

iiiNTimv. 

Historir.il  Account  of  l>is'*ovrrii‘S 
and  Travels  in  Africa,  from  the  earliest 
ages  to  the  prt!>ent  time.  By  the  late 
John  Leyden,  M  D.  CoinpletHl  ami 
enlarged,  with  views  of  the  present 
state  of  that  Continent.  By  Hugh 
Murray,  F.R.S  E.  'Z  vols.  8vo.  II.  7s. 

All  Account  of  the  Oriaiii,  Progress, 
and  actual  State  of  the  War  earned  or 
bitwem  Spain  and  .Spanish  America  ; 
containing  the  princi|Mil  Facts  which 
have  marked  the  struggle  in  Mcxkh), 
New  Graiiida,  Venezuela,  Chili,  and 
lite  Provinces  of  Kio  de  la  Plata.  By  a 
South  American.  8vo. 

MlSCCLf.ASEOUS. 

Armata  ;  Part  the  Second  ;  exhibiting 
a  View  of  the  .Manners,  Uc.  of  tlic 
Metropolis.  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

.Moral  Culture ;  attempted  in  a 
Series  of  licclures  delivered  to  the 
Pupds  and  Teachers  of  the  Old  and 
New  .Mt'etmg  Sunday  Schools  in  Bir¬ 
mingham :  int*  rsp»ei sed  with  a  variety 
of  illustrative  .in«*oilotei.  To  which  is 
adderl  a  Concise  Narrative  of  the  f frigin, 
Progress,  and  Permanent  Suceess  o*  the 
Institution,  and  the  Laws  and  Kcgul.i- 
tiotts  hy  which  it  is  at  present  g<neiiied. 
By  James  Lnccock.  ]‘2mo.  5s.  6d  Uls. 

Characters  of  Shakspeare’s  Plays. 
By  Wm.  Hazlitt.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  boaids. 

The  Good  Grandmother  aiid  her 
Off-priiig  ;  a  Tale,  by  Mrs  H«>riaud, 
Author  of  the  Son  of  a  Gmius.  Wmo. 
3s.  6d.  tioards.  * 

Remarks  on  the  Const rnctiun  of 
Hothouses.  By  L  C.  Loudon.  F.  L  S.  3cr. 
With  10  plates,  from  etchings  itii  stone, 
royal  4to.  15s. 

Harrington,  a  Tale.  Ormond,  a 
Tale.  By  Miss  Edgeworib,  Anther  of 


Comic  Dramas,  Tales  of  Fasbionabis 
Life,  &c.  3  vols.  12mo  II.  Is. 

The  Post  Holds  in  Fiaoc'e,  for  1817, 
being  a  I'ransUtion  of  the  **  Elat 
General  des  Post*  s.**  Wit^  a  large 
map.  Price  8s.  bound. 

MATUSAt  UIITORY. 

The  Secomi  VolniiHi  of  An  Introduc* 
tiuii  to  Entomology  t  or,  KIcniciita  of 
the  Natural  History  of  Insect.s.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  colounil  plates.  By  the  Rev, 
William  Kirby,  .M..A.  F.L.S.  und  Wil¬ 
li  im  Spence,  Ea|.  F.L.S.  ttva  18s.  bds. 

ORIENTAL  LiTCRAITRf. 

(Imported  fnnn  Calcutta.) 

A  Dh'tionary  Hindoos  la  nee  and 
F'uglish,  originally  compihd  for  bis 
own  uj«e,  by  Capt.iin  Joseph  Taylor. 
KeviMMl  and  prepared  for  the  Press, 
with  the  iis*‘i.sianec  of  learueil  Natives 
in  tin*  Colleire  of  Fort  William,  by  W. 
Hunter,  M.l).  In  2  vols.  4to.  price 
6  guineas,  srwwl. 

Mishcat-nbiiMs'ahil/;  or,  a  Collec-^ 
lion  of  the  most  anthtiitic  Traditions  re- 
g.trding  the  Actions  and  S.iyiiigs  of  .Mu- 
hamjiied  ;  Exhibiting  the  Cfngin  of  the 
Mannirs  and  Customs,  the  Ci^il,  Reli¬ 
gious,  and  Milttaiy  Policy,  of  the 
Muselmans.  Trans!at«  d  from  the  ori- 
giiml  Ar.ihie,  by  Capt.  A.  N.  Matthews, 
Benyal  Artillery,  in  2  vols.  4la  price 
4  gniiieas,  s<.  wed. 

POETRY. 

The  Lament  of  I'.is.v).  By  lA»rd  By¬ 
ron.  Is.  dd. 

I.alia  K'xikh,  an  Griental  Romance. 
By  Thomas  .Moore.  Third  edition. 
8vo.  14s. 

Prospectus  and  spti’imcn  of  sn  in- 
tenderi  National  Poem.  By  Roht.  and 
Wrii.  Wr.isile(  ratt,  Sadlers  and  Collar- 
makers,  Stowmaikct,  Suffolk.  Intended 
to  comprise  the  most  iiitcicstiiig  par¬ 
ticulars  relative  to  King  Arthur  and 
his  Round  'Tahlc.  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

POLITICAL. 

Slab  incut  re>|*ecting  tlie  Ivarl  of 
Selkiik’s  .'M'llUiiient  up*'ii  the  Red 
Rivi  r,  lo  *1111  America,  its  Drstrnc- 
lioii  iu  It5l5  and  1816,  und  the  Mas 
same  of  Guvtruor  Srrnple  and  his 
Parly;  with  Obs*  nations  u|*on  a 
recent  publication,  en* tiled  **  A  Nar 
raiive  of  (»ccurreo<*e*  in  the  liidlaa 
Countries/*  kc.  8vo.  7s,  orl. 


tAtt  of  tyorkn  rccenlly  publithcd, 
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CofTtet*^  Rcptift  of  ihe  S(KTch 
the  Riftht  Hon.  (Irorjfe  Caiiinnv:*  in 
ihe  Houte  of  Comnnon*,  on  Tne-afay, 
May  lo^inihtutt’t  Motion 

for  a  Cenaiire  on  Mr.  Canning’*  F.m* 
baa*y  to  Lisbon.  8vo.  5«, 

()b!>erv3i;oii*  on  ihe  lmix)rt.incc  of 
Gibrahar  to  Grrat  Rritani,  a<i  tlic 
Means  of  |»r*.Miiottnf  the  laUTfoursf 
with  the  Slatrii  i»f  lh«*  Mt'diltriranean  ; 
partietiiarly  aith  Mohkw:  to  whieh 
it  adOeti,  a  Dt  ^criiuion  of  the  part  of 
Sp.iin  iinmnliateiy  ronncotetl  with  G*- 
brattar  By  Cliroitophrr  Cinrke,  Copt, 
la  the  R»»yal  Repnnent  of  Artillery. 

IHOOLOOY. 

S^rinoas,  oti  the  (ioctrinct  ami  dotirs 
of  the  Christian  Life;  by  the  late  Mr. 
Arch.  M‘Ia*an,  of  iUlinbiiiph,  to  which 
art  prefixed,  Mriuoir^  of  htn  Life, 
and  MioisUy.  Uy  William  Jorn**, 
Author  of  the  History  of  the  WaUlenaes. 
hvo. 

Also,  a  ParaphrAM*  and  Commentary 
on  lUa  Fpistle  to  the  Hebrews,  by  tlie 
BAtns  AntfHir,  VoL  *2,  4.'«.  iHiards. 

Ctaicluding  Facts  and  Kvidences  ou 
the  Subject  of  Baplisoi.  Uy  the  ICditor 
of  Calmet’s  Diciitmary  of  the  Holy 
Kible.  (In  this  Tract  tlic  A|K)Htolic 
ii^nactlon  for  the  Baptism  of  Chikireii 
is  considered).  Is. 

The  DoneNtic  .Altar,  or  a  Six  Week>j 
course  of  Morninp  and  Kmiing  Prayers, 
for  the  use  of  Families.  To  which  are 
addrri,  a  few  on  (fartioular  occasions. 
By  H«'r.  W.  Smith,  M..A.  Author  of  a 
**  System  of  Prayer.”  8ro.  bs. 

Siaektu>iasi‘'s  Hintory  of  the  Holy 
Bible,  from  tlie  Kt-yimuiig  of  the  Worhl 
to  the  Kstablishniriit  of  Christianity, 
coiTt'ctcd  aud  unproved.  By  the  Kt.  Rev. 
Usorge  Gleig,  LI..  D.F.ILS.K.  P.S.S.A. 
One  uf  the  Bishoirs  of  the  Scotch 
Episcopal  Church.  With  a  Portrait 
and  Maps.  Dedicated  by  Perniis* 
siou,  to  his  Grace  the  Loru  Arrhhishup 
of  Canterbury.  3  Vola  4to.  4l.  14s.  nd. 
boards  ;  roy.vl  paper  61.  6s. 

Letters  Addressed  to  a  Serions  and 
Humble  Inquirer  .after  Divine  Tiuth, 
with  a  peculiar  aspect  to  the  C*Tcum- 
siafices  of  the  present  Times.  By  the 


Rev.  Kdward  Cooper,  Rector  of  TTam. 
stall  Ridware,  and  of  Yosall,  in  the 
County  of  Stttffoid.  l2mo.  6s.  boirds. 

A  Plea  fur  Infant  Baptism.  To 
which  is  annexed,  an  Appendix,  eou- 
taininx  Two  P.inns  of  sdimnisterins:  the 
Rite.  By  Thom  is  B*  Miain,  Minister 
of  Kssex*str»‘et  t'liu pc!.  8vo.  4s. 

The  Bencricial  Kffectx  .,f  the  Chriv- 
tiaii  Temper  on  D-nnotic  HappiiK'ss. 
fourth  islit.  3s.  tv.l,  hurds. 

The  (  hurchiiian  Cphold  in  his  Sup¬ 
port  of  the  Bible  Society  ;  and  schis* 
matical  re pn  mentations  of  thu  Gospel 
detected  :  or.  Remarks,  address'd  to  a 
Friend,  on  Two  Sermons,  recently  pub¬ 
lish'd  by  the  Rev.  J.  Matthew,  A. M. 
Rector  of  Kih'e  .and  Strinxston,  Somer¬ 
set ;  and  late  Fellow  of  Balliol  College, 
Oxfonl.  By  One  of  the  Secretaries 
uf  the  County  of  Somerset  .Auxiliary 
Bible  Sordety.  Is.  6il. 

'Ihe  m-auty  .nal  CHory  of  the  Pri¬ 
mitive  Church  :  a  Sermon  ilefivererl  at 
Salters'  Hall,  .lune  5th,  IB17,  at  a 
mvaithly  association  of  ministers  and 
churches.  By  George  Burder,  Author 
of  Vfllage  Sermons,  3rc.  Is. 

Two  lictter*  to  the  Rev.  D.  Mint, 
upon  the  subject  of  hia  'Pwo  Tracts, 
intmulcd  to  ixiovey  right  notions  of 
Regeneration  ami  Conversion.  By  the 
Rev.  G.  Nichohoii,  late  perpetual  curate 
of  Little  Budworth,  Cheshire.  8vo.  .Ss. 

TaAVXL.S. 

Travel*  through  France  nml  Ger¬ 
many,  in  the  years  1815,  1816,  and 
1817  ;  cmiprising  a  view  of  the  Moral, 
political,  and  Social  State  of  those 
Countrie.s.  Interspersed  with  numorons 
Historical  ami  Prditical  Anecdotes  de- 
rivfsl  from  Autheiittc  Sources.  By  J. 
nvMi,  Ksq.  8vo.  )()s.  t>d.  Ixiards. 

Karainauia  ;  or,  a  Brief  Descriptioa 
of  the  South  Coast  of  Asia  .Mmor,  and 
of  the  Remains  of  Anti((uity.  With 
Plans,  View^,  fee.  colloi'ied  during  a 
Survey  of  that  Coast,  iimler  the  Orders 
of  the  IxMTiis  Commis'i'KHiers  of  the 
Admiralty,  in  the  years  1811,  1812. 
Fy  Francis  BeiHifort,  F.R,S.  Captain  of 
hi»  Majealy’s  Ship  Frederiksteeiu  8to. 
14s. 


TO  CORRFSPONnENTS. 

tkveinl  articles  are  unavoidably  doferretl,  for  want  ot  room.  Review  o#  nba/imrt' 
Discourse*,  Km>x't  Ceylou,  ieeci  a  bodies,  Kgais^s  Poems,  kc.  will  appear  in  Ike 
next  Nainber. 


